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“BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A THOROUGHFARE. 
‘BY HIRAM RICH. 


Open to their will and way, 
Shadow-sandaled feet and bare 

Make a by-way dark and lone 
Their familiar thoroughfare. 





Kings without a kingdom known 
Make a royal progress here; 

Queens who only lived to lure 
Follow clown and cavalier. 


Cattle-mongers with their droves 
Fill and bar the common way, 

While the cattle that they claim 
Look more owner-like than they. 


Elfin mothers and their broods 
Wanton as in elfin-land ; 

Mermen who forsake the sea 
Play in drifts of golden sand. 


Gipsy girls with dreary eyes 
Mingle with the wondrous train; 
When they seem forever by, 
Turn to come and go again. 


Children of the poet’s thought 
That to ruder days belong, 

Skip and dance and leer and laugh 
In the meshes of a song. 


Beings that the painter’s touch 
Left forever incomplete— 

Faces in the sunshine half, 
Half in shadow, droll and sweet— 


Group and part and group again, 
Still to be what they have been— 

Dark and light, and light and dark, 
Nor all shadow, nor all sheen. 


Shapes that tongue can never name, 
On their faces broken gleams— 
Empty tinted trifles down, 
Singing only, ‘‘ We are dreams.’* 


Never blade of grass may grow 
Where 80 many footsteps fall; 

Yet a timid bud may bloom 
Lowly by the wayside wall. 


Gate and bar availeth naught, 
Shadow-sandaled feet and bare 

Make the by-way of my brain 
Their familiar thoroughfare. 


And the phantoms will go on, 
“Still pursuing and pursued, 
‘Till the throne of Thought becomes 
Vacant in a solitude. 





THE RIGHT OF BOLTING. 
BY PROF. CHARLES M. MEAD. 








Tur resolution introduced by Gen. Butler 

* to expel a Mr. Greene from the Worcester 
Convention because he had declared that he 
Would not vote for Gen. Butler even if he 
Were nominated for governor has set people 
to thinking and talking of the general ques- 
tion whether and how far a man has a right 
to bolt a party nomination; and the develop- 
Ments of the discussion are not at all cheer- 
ing. Even the boldest utterances in opposi- 
tion to Gen. Butler’s impudent talk hardly 
£0 beyond the point that a man has a right 
to bolt provided the caucus or convention 
has violated the fundamental principles of 
the Party it represents or has nominated a 
candidate who misrepresents the party. A 
Prominent religious paper, in discussing the 
subject, says: “A man has no business to go 
to @ convention or caucus to nominate 
Candidates for ‘the suffrages of the people 
ee he intends in good faith to abide by 
Tesult and vote for those whom it shall 

Y nominate.” And the only exception 
Which the writer allows arises when by dis- 


honorable or violent means a convention is 
made to misrepresent the party in the above- 
mentioned manner. 

In opposition to any phase of such doc- 
trine we insist that the obligation to abide 
by the action of a party caucus is a pure 
figment. When and how does a man bind 
himself to submit to the majority of such a 
political gathering? If one joins a company 
or association which has standing rules, 
among which one is that majority votes shall 
decide the action of the association, it is a 
clear case that he puts himself under obli- 
gation to yield to the action of the majority. 
But a political party is not such an organ- 
ization. Nor isa political caucus such an 
organization. It has no such rule as the one 
in question. It is a purely informal thing. 
What men do in a caucus is simply to 
recommend a certain man as a candidate for 
a certain position. It makes no difference, 
so far as obligation to vote for the candidate 
is concerned, whether he is recommended 
by two hundred men or by two men; 
whether he is recommended by the majority 
vote of a caucus or recommended by the 
publication of his name in a newspaper or a 
placard. Any one has the right to nominate 
anybody and to vote for anybody. Why, I 

do not bind myself to vote for a man at the 
polls even if I vote for him at the caucus. 
Who denies to me the right to change my 
mind? Who denies to me the right to re- 
ceive a new impression respecting a candi- 
date’s fitness for an office, or even respecting 
some of the principles of the party to which 
I belong? Still less can I be required to 
vote at the polls for a man whom I voted 
against at the caucus. If I thought him un- 
fit at first, the majority vote cannot change 
my views of his fitness; and if 1 vote for 
him at last, it is not because I acknowledge 
my obligation to obey the majority, but be- 
cause I prefer this evil to another possibly 
or probably greater. 

In short, the source of the obligation to 
vote for the caucus nominee, in so far as it 
exists, does not come from the fact that he 
ts the caucus nominee, but from the fact 
that (often, at least) one is reduced by the 
caucus nomination to a ciioice between two 
evils, of which the least is to vote for the 
nominated candidate. If to bolt that nom- 
ination is likely to secure the triumph of a 
party whose rule I deprecate more than I 
deprecate the election of the candidate, I 
yote for him; not, however, because the 
caucus has nominated him, but because I 
know that he will secure, at least, a large 
part of the votes of the party to which I 
belong, and that a division of the votes 
may result in the election of one whom I 
still less desire to see in the office. All the 
obligation which I recognize is one which 
comes from my own free decision. If, 
however, I choose to risk the triumph of 
the party to which I belong rather than 
vote for an obnoxious candidate, I am un- 
limited in my right so to do. 

It is very true that in ordinary cases men 
will vote for the regular nominees, and for 
the reason that, even if the nomination is 
unsatisfactory, it is, on the whole, better to 
support it than to cause a split in the party 
which may defeat its success. If the party 
is committed to principles which it is re- 
garded as important to maintain an earnest 
man will always overlook many faults in a 
candidate if he feels sure that, when 
elected, he will unite with others in sup- 
porting the principles of the party. If there 





is not zeal enough in a party to unite spon- 
taneously in support of its candidates it is 





a pretty sure sign that there is not much 
that is worth uniting for. If the only or 
chief reason to be alleged for voting for a 
man is that he has been nominated, then 
we may pretty certainly conclude that the 
party which he represents has outlived its 
usefulness. 

We are all groaning over the tyranny of 
the caucus. It is true that so long as cau- 
cuses play the part they do in our politics 
Christian men ought to attend them, and 
to secure for good men the recommendation 
to popular support which a caucus nomina- 
tion gives. But it is time that they repudi- 
ate and spurn the doctrine that a majority 
vote of a caucus, as such, limits the freedom 
of any man at the polls. This doctrine is 
altogether too much like the one so zealous- 
ly propounded by the looser kind of college 
students when they succeeded in getting the 
majority of a class to vote for some rascal- 
ity. The tyranny of the caucus will never 
be broken until we boldly take the ground 
that it has no authority, that it imposes no 
obligation, and that the only claim which 
any man has upon our votes lies in his own 
worthiness. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
rr 


AUSTRIAN NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 


One does not need to be long in Austria 
to find how largely the national character is 
made up of sentiment and how unpractical 
itis. Pervading all classes, from the little 
peasant girl, who returns your trifling gift 
witha kiss of the hand, to the grand duke, 
who meets you with an ‘‘I have the honor” 
and parts from, you with ‘‘My compli- 
ments,” it goes still further, and marks the 
relations of the people to their government 


and to their religion. What matter to these 


people if the government imposes a fear- 
fully heavy burden of taxation on them, so 
long as it sustains a gold-laced, gilt-bedecked 


court, gives grand balls in the opera. house, 


and partially supports half a dozen theaters 
and twice as many pleasure parks and gar- 
dens? What Austrian cares for the yoke 
the Church of Rome puts upon his neck, so 
long as there is no end of gorgeous feasts, 
with candles and music and vestments; a 
church or a chapel at every turn, with 
bishops and priests and deacons to chant 
mass, to swing smoking censers, and lift 
their jeweled fingers to bless the starving 
poor? “Give me a bosom-pin,” says 
the Bowery loafer, ‘‘and no matter 
whether I have stockings or not.” 
“Give me a whirl of music, a daily show, 
feasting and dancing from year’s beginning 
to year’s end, and no matter whether my 


children have education,” says the average 


Austrian. ‘ They cultivate all arts of beauty 
and grace,” said a wise old man to me; 
“but they forget they have souls.” This is 
true. There are picture galleries with rich 
treasures. The grand old Belvidere, with 
its two thousand gems, where even the poor- 
est can feed his soul on beauty; there is mu. 
sic from a thousand bands, that make one 
drunk with melody; there are’ gardens like 
fairyland ; and there are churches so old and 
so grand that to each stone there is some 
legendary association, and to each altar the 
story of a saint. But ask your polite Vien. 
nese acquaintance what spirit inspired the 
pictures, or what is that within his breast 
that the music appeals to, or how it is that 
all these glorious legends have grown like 
clinging ivies about the churches, and he 
cannot answer-you. Ihave been often in 








the great St. Stephen’s Church—a monument 
of centuries—and have seen there evidences 
ofa crude faith that brought tears to my 
eyes; but I have sought vainly to find deep 
thought beneath shallow feeling or grand 
ideas under petty observances. The religion 
of Austria is the religion of externals—and, 
it*must be confessed, of beautiful externals. 

Little children, who know nothing of the- 
logical dogmas and who cannot go beyond 
the sweet, simple truths of pure Catholicity, 
are the truest Christians here; but they 
are too soon poisoned by the fallacies of a 
priestcraft that has patched up a religion to 
suit the Church, and not built a church to 
suit religion. To-day and always will come 
back to me the memory of the children of 
Austria and the simple, true faith they 
know. On Whit Sunday I saw a thousand 
gathered in the cathedral and waiting for 
the bishop’s hands to be laid upon their 
heads in blessing. Many, nearly all were 
radiantly beautiful and some had the faces 
of cherubs or angels. One little one, with 
golden hair and deep dark eyes, came near 
where I stood by the door of a secluded 
chapel and knelt there in prayer. As she 
prayed in simple words, the golden-colored 
light came pouring down from the storied 
window and shone about her head like a 
halo of Heaven’s glory. Her eyes were 
raised to the figure of the Great Martyr that 
hung above the altar, and who can doubt 
it was such as she that he took upon his 
knee and blest when upon this beautiful, 
suffering earth? Who could doubt the 
simple faith and love that prompted her, 
after her sweet ‘‘ Amen,” to lay a rosebud 
on the altar-steps, or that it was an offering 
acceptable to Him who made up his king- 
dom of such hearts? I asked her, when she 
rose, who it was she had been praying to. 
‘“*To the good God,” she replied. ‘‘ And 
why did you lay the rose on the altar?” 
‘¢"Twas for the good Jesus.” And then she 
reverently left the chapel. She had no 
thought of the enigmatical dogmas that 
puzzlé'the priests to explain and the people 
to understand. She only knew a being 
who loved her, and who saved her, 
and whom she loved to honor. In strong 
contrast was a procession of crafty, 
close-shaven Jesuit priests, who passed by 
just then, saying a litany to mythical saints 
and begging salvation of the Mother of 
Jesus, who herself was saved through her 
son. Oh! these Jesuits! What sins they 
have wrought! Beginning with the right, 
how they have departed from it! Their 
power is waning here. And yet this is their 
stronghold in Europe. They need only a 
few more such scandals as that which tock 
place in the Imperial Palace here, a while 
ago, to lose all hold upon this people. 
They have been the strength of Rome and 
the weakness of Catholicity. Do not under- 
stand me, when I deplore the power of Jes- 
uitry, to rail against the Church of Rome. 
Her we are bound to respect and to love in 
some sort; for, though errors have been 
dragged into her commonly-taught forms of 
belief, she has been, after all, through all 
these ages, one of the great conservators of 
truth. 


One of the greatest wrongs done to the. 


world by Jesuits is the disfavor into which 
they have thrown other and purer Romish 
religious orders by their plotting and un- 
scrupulous greed for civil power. 

In wonderful contrast to them stand forth 
the Benedictines, the Carmelites, and the 
great orders of charity. At Mdlk, the other 
@ay,I stood for hours and talked with 
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wise old father of the Church, a simple 
great man, who, knowing much, could talk 
freely. His whole life had been spent in 
devotien to his Church, and it only needed 
a glance at bis pure, venerable face to as- 
sure one that his had been a consistent life. 
He too freely admitted the errors and dan- 
gers of Jesuitry, and for the grand old 
Church’s sake deplored them as much as 
any one could. “Of the “Old Catholic” 
movement he would say nothing; but 
from his manner one could see that he had 
respect for it, if he failed to recognize its 
wisdom. This same ‘‘Old Catholic” move- 
ment has taken little hold upon the people 
here as yet. The reaction from Romanism, 
so far as there is reaction, is aspasm and 
touches infidelity and atheism. The popu- 
lar ideas of religion here are the Romish 
ideas. When they are cast aside there are no 
ideas for a while. The first breaking away 
from Rome is the realization that many 
dogmas of Romanism are contrary to rea- 
son. It takes some time to bring the soul to 
understand that all religion reaches beyond 
and is superior to reason. But the majority 
of people here have no definite conception 
of what the Romish Church really holds 
forth as a basis. of belief. I have talked with 
scores of intelligent Romanists, and I have 
found very few who really understand the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Infallibility of the Pope, or exactly what 
sacramental views the Church held forth. 
Without question, they have accepted Rome, 
and do not know how or do not like to take 
the trouble to shake Rome off. They com- 
plain of its burdens, laugh‘at its priests ; but, 
on the whole, accept it as the easiest possible 
way of getting over certain religious duties 
and obligations. There must be marriages 
and christenings and burials, and the Church 
attends to all these in a way most soothing 
to the Austrian soul. The Church promises 
to save them, and in effect they say: ‘‘ Why 
not let the Church take the responsibility ?” 
But the school system is being improved, lib- 
eral reforms are creeping in, the people think 
more and more each year, and by and 
by there will come a reaction against the 

Romish Church in Austria, which will 

sweep the country like a second Reforma- 
tion. The Greek Church, venerable and 
stately; with well-taught priests and a doc- 
trine infinitely purer than that of Rome, is 
gaining ground here. It supplies what the 
Protestant Church does not—a gorgeous 

ritual, which is an essential part of worship 
in the estimation of these people. 


In nothing is the sentimental side of the 
Austrian people better shown than in their 
tender regard for the memory of the dead. 
They live in a turmoil of excitement, which 
wearies at last, and death comes as rest and 
peace. The graveyard is called Friedhof; 
and those that I have seen are, indeed, 
places of rest—homes of quiet and peace. 
On all the new-made graves are wreaths 
and bouquets of flowers; and on those upon 
which the turf has grown are garlands of 
immortelles, often replaced by loving hands. 
In the quiet churchyard of a country town 
I have found in the early mornings scores 
of people, who came to do honor to the 
memory of those they have loved and lost. 
Sometimes I have been the witness of 
scenes inexpressibly beautiful and touch- 
ing. A child comes with tearful eyes, and 
brings from the woods a root of violet, and 
with loving hands places it in the soil of a 
new-made grave. When she goes away, she 
bends down, and, while her tears fall onto 
the fresh earth, murmurs: ‘‘Sleep well, 
sleep well, dear Father.” Other children 
come with vessels of water and fill little 
basins, that the birds may come and 

- drink and sing their matin and even songs 
above the dead. In the churches in the 
cities burials are conducted with great 
pomp, even the poorer classes robbing them- 
selves, as with us, that they may honor their 
dead. Companies are formed who under- 
take to supply all the paraphernalia of woe: 
long velvet palls, gold embroidered, and 
carriages in any number; liveried coach- 
men, and brass-bands that have a wonderful 
repertoire of dirges and funeral marches; 
torch-bearers, too, who have a doleful look 
and walk as solemnly as if they really had an 
interest in the occasion. There is always a 
procession in the church, with as many can- 
dies and as much music as the friends can 
afford to pay for. All this to glorify Death 
which is already glorified through Christ- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





All this pomp is well enough for those who 


find comfort in it; but how trivial it seems 


beside the great thought of Death’s supreme 
grandeur and beauty—Death, the monarch 
to whom all peoples, all creeds, all ages 
bow—Death, that comes, “like an angel 
with soft footsteps” and bringeth peace— 
Death, that transcends our little woes and 
bickerings, hushes our moanings, puts its 
finger on the lips of our complaints, and 
wraps us all in a mantle of sweet sleep1 Let 
the churches be decked with garlands; let 
the bells and the organs and the trumpets 
peal forth their notes; let the choirs chant 
their dirges, and solemn words be said; 
through all a thousand tear-wet faces are 
lifted, and*sobs are heard, and hearts are 
half-broken, for Death comes home to all 
alike. Let us lift our half-blinded eyes and, 
with uplifted hearts as well, thank the good 
God that there is o’er all the earth areigning 
monarch who forgets not his humblest sub- 
ject, but comes to him at last with a gift that 
kings may envy. 
ce 


THE CUP OF WATER. 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 





““WatTER!’’ Yes, give me of water, fresh water, 
to drink; 
For I am athirst and aweary, ah! wearily dy- 
ing; 
And here on this bed of discomfort, where 
long I’ve been lying, 
So famished and parched and unrestful, I can 
not but think 
Who gave to the Saviour of water, cool water, 
to drink, 
When he, in his agony, too, was aweary and 
dying ? 
I know that in Sychar he sat on the curb of a 
well 
And of a Samarian woman asked simply the 
favor. . 
She parleyed; and more than she knew was 
the draught that he gave her 
Of wisdom (whose knowledge her confidence 
could but compel), 
Saying, Whoever drinks of the water of My liv- 
ing well 
Shall nevermore thirst! And of all she would 
take, he gave her, 


The woman gave nothing. ’Twas Christ who 
alone gave to her. 
And crave Ito know who helped Him in his 
last bitter anguish ? 
Could any bave seen Him, the Blessed of the 
Blessedest, languish, 
And to give him a cup of cool water one mo- 
ment demurY 
Did He ask me? And did I too parley, on level 
with her, 
Nor give Him the comfort? Ah, me! then 
deserve I this anguish. 


“Be peaceful, my child, nor let questions dis- 
tress thee in vain ’’— 
(It seemed that the voice which we heard was 
the voice of the Saviour)— 
Thou need’st not to question, poor sufferer, 
thy Christian behavior 
Whose hand has been always alert for the heal- 
ing of pain— 
Not one of thy ministries ever was offered in 
vain— 
Inasmuch as thou gav’st to the least gavest 
thou to the Saviour!” 





THE ANGEL IN THE MARBLE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 








In the fifth chapter of Ephesians Christ 
ig represented as sustaining a similar rela- 
tion to the Church as the husband to the 
wife. “This isa great mystery,” said Paul; 
‘“but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church.” It is not of this mystical rela- 
tion that we wish to write; but of a ques- 
tion that grows out of a statement made in 
this connection. In the 25th, 26th, 27th 
verses we have these words: ‘‘ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
Church and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” In this mext wonderful and 
beautiful passage we see the glorious end 
contemplated inthe gift of himself to the 
Church, and the moving cause of that gift. 
“Christ loved the Church and gave him- 
self for it.” The question has, no doubt, 
arisen in your heart, as it has in mine: 
‘“Why did Christ love the Church?” 
‘* What is there, what was there about the 
Church, about me that moved Christ to love 





itand give himself for it?” When a man 
seeks a wife, there is usually some suffi-. 
cient reason for his choice. Not always 
is the ground of man’s choice such 
as commends him to our praise; but there is 
always some reason for it—either beauty in 
the bride chosen, or wealth, or social posi- 
tion, or intellectual attractions, or congenial- 
ity of affection or soul. But, in accounting 
for Christ’s love, who will say, Christ saw 
this or that in me that attracted his divine 
love and moved it to such depths that he 
left his Father’s bosom, came to earth, and 
‘‘endured the cross, despising the shame,” 
that he might win me for his bride? Was 
it thy beauty of spirit or soul that won him? 
Was it thy goodness? Was it thy riches? 
Was it anything in thee or about thee, 
thinkest thou, that stirred and won his 
love? Who shall point to the thing about 
himself that is sufficient to account for the 
love that moved the Son of God to give him- 
self for us? With one voice all are ready 
to exclaim there is nothing in us to account 
for it; nay, it is our daily wonder why he 
does love us! ‘‘ What is man,” we all ask, 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ that Thou art mindful 
of him ?” 

Dear reader, the reason of this love is not 
in thee, but in Himself. He loved you not 
for what you were, but for what he intended 
to make you—viz., “ that he might present 
you to himself a glorious bride, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that 
you should be holy and without blemish.” 
He loved thee for what. thou wast in the 
purpose of his love, and he gave himself 
for thee that the purpose of his love might 
be fulfilled. 

I remember, when I was a little boy, a 
poor sculptor who had a rough shed in my 
mother’s backyard, where he worked away 
all the day with mallet and chisel on his 
marble. It was a great delight for me to 
watch him at his work. One day there was 
hauled into his rude studio an unusually 
large piece of marble, uneven, ragged, 
and soiled. But it. was mounted upon 
the two “horses,” ready for the artist’s 
chisel. When I entered the studio, he 
was standing by it, with his hand rest- 
ing affectionately upon it, as though he 
were in love with it. He did not notice my 
coming, as was usual with him; but seemed 
absorbed in the contemplation of that piece 
of marble. I remember how intently and yet 
how fondly he looked at it, as though he 
were looking down into the center of it. 
Finally, I asked him: “ Mr. M., what are 
you going to make out of that?’ Looking 
up kindly into my face, he said: ‘‘ My boy, 
I am not going to make anything out of it. 
Iam going to find something zn it.” I did 
not quite comprebend; but said: ‘‘ Why, 
what are you going to find init?” He re- 
plied: “ There is a beautiful angel in that 
block of marble, and I am going to find it. 
All I have to do is to knock off the outside 
pieces of marble, and be very careful not to 
cutinto the angel with my chisel. Ina 
month or so you will see how beautiful it 
is.’ And then returned his intent gaze into 
the marble. I remember puzzling a long 
time over that “angel in the marble”; and 
not until later years did 1 understand that 
the angel the sculptor said was in there, and 


‘what he was going to find with his mallet 


and chisel was put into the marble by his 
genius, and his work wag to realize his ideal. 

That ‘‘ angel in the marble” has meant a 
great deal to me in connection with the 
question, ‘‘ Why did the Lord love me, and 
why does he spend so much patient grace 
upon me, and why does he lead me through 
such strange discipline, both of pain and 
pleasure, of trial and joy?” Dear reader, 
thou andI are the rough marble, and into 
each of us the love of our Lord has thrown 
an angel. That angel is the spotless, un- 
wrinkled saint that one day he will ‘‘ pre- 
sent faultless before the presence of his 
glory with great joy” (Jude, xxiv). It is not 
what in thyself thou art, but the saint his 
purpose of grace and his everlasting love 
has put into thee that he loves; and to real- 
ize his divine and ideal bride he came, he 
gave himself, that by the administration of 
his tender grace, by the matchless skill and 
power of his mighty spirit, he might take 
away that which covers up and obscures 
her. ‘‘For we are his wors-nanship, 
created in Christ Jesus.” 

This love and coming of Christ is for 
every man, “‘for he by the grace of God 
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tasted death for .every man,” Therg is, 
therefore, in the worst sinner the possibjj. 
ity of the spotless, faultless saint. The 
Lord stands by every soul and gays; “I 
come to realize my divine ideal bride jn 
you, May I? Will you give yourself up 
to me, even as I have loved and given my. 
self to thee, that I might sanctify ang. 


‘mnyself a glorious bride, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any suchthing?” What answer 
dost thou make? 

There is in this sweet truth not only 
loving message to those who know not the 
“Lord, but to those of us who have accepted 
by faith him as Saviour. Are we by utter 
abandonment of ourselves to him to do and 
suffer his will in all things, realizing ex. 
perimentally our saintship? Are we re. 
joicing to have him daily work away in the 
finding and making manifest the saint that 
isin us, saying: Spare not, Lord; “let noth. 
ing unholy remain” ? 

“Burn, burn O love, within my heart! 
Burn fiercely night and day, 
Till all the dross of earthly love 
Is burned and burned away.” 

Dear Christian, the experimental realiza. 
tion of saintship in us may and does inyolye 
more than faithin Him. If we truly give 
ourselves up to him, to be saved not only ag 
to the ultimate destiny of the soul, but to be 
saved as to the perfection of our character 
before God—#.¢., as to the conformity of 
our whole character *“*to the image of his 
dear Son,” into which imagé we are pre. 
destinated—we may and must expect and 
should gladly welcome so much of the fur- 
nace, the crucible, and the cross, the shame 
and reproach, ‘‘ the fellowship of his caffer. 
ing,” as is needful for the forthfinding of the 
saint in us. And do you not see enough in 
and about you to make you so surely know 
that much must yet be done before you are 
presented “ faultless before the presence of 
his glory with great joy”? And yet the Lord 
will do this for thee as surely as you wholly 
give yourself up to him for the doing of it; 
for this is the will of God concerning you. 

His method is different from that of the 
sculptor in this: the sculptor works alto- 
gether from without; the Lord works from 
within. I say this that you may know how 
to put yourself into his hands for the blessed 
work. Open thy heart wide, and let the 
Lord come in. 

— 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 








Tue Bourbons were not always the bigots 
with sharp memories and unmalleable intel- 
lects which they are commonly represented. 
Louis XIV in his younger days possessed 
many captivating personal qualities, as well 
as exhibiting a capacity for ruling much 
above the average of kings. Louis XVI in 
other times would have been regarded asa 
mild, unoffensive person, quite willing to 
reign without governing, so long as he was 
left in peace to his lock-making and watech- 
dissecting. Louis XVIII did, it is true, 
sign a constitutional charter, and then quiet 
ly ignore it; but, for all this, he was of that 
easy, genial disposition which is attributed 
to men of bulk, and was certainly one of 
the most witty and social mea of his day. 
Of his brother Charles, who succeeded him, 
to lose the crown by sheer senile obstinacy 
aod blindness, almost absolutely nothing 


ond son, the Duke de Berri, his position in 
jpe pubsc estimation may be judged by the 
fact that when he was assassinated the 
event created almost no stir at all, although 
he was third in the line to the succession, 
and nobody, in his family or out of it, 
seemed to regret his taking off. 

The Duke de Berri, assassinated on the 
18th of February, 1820, did not live to re 
joice in an heir. It was seven months after 
his death that Henri, christened the “ God- 
given,” his only child, was born. Thus he 
whom the world now knows as the Count 
de Chambord, but who figures in the annals 
of Bourbon royalty as the Duke of Bor 
deaux, and as the Dauphin, or Child of 
France, came into the world an orphan. At 
four, with the death of Louis XVII, and 
the accession of his grandfather, Charles x, 
he became the heir presumptive to the 
crown. At ten he accompanied that royal 
simpleton into exile, and for more than 
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ssistences, the existence of a monarch out of 


The birth of Henri of Chambord was 
bailed with immense rejoicings, for it-saved 
the historic house of the French Bourbons 
from extinction. Angouleme, the eldest 
gon of Charles, was childless; and it had 

to be feared that bis only remaning 
son, Berri, would be childless also. The 
little prince’s advent was greeted with much 
firing of cannon, with illuminations of the 
Tuileries and the Louvre, and with a grand 
ceremony Of baptism at Notre Dame, in 
which the Archbishop of Paris sprinkled 
upon the head of the royal babe a vial of 
sacred water, which the pious and loyal 
Chateaubriant had brought from the stream 
of the Jordan. Thus splendid was the set- 
ting out of & life doomed to a long ostracism 
from France, to a sickening of heart because 
of hopes often aroused, only to be inex- 
orably deferred, and to bootless brooding 
over the might-bes and might-have-beens, 
which are the miserable counterpart of the 
“pleasures” of memory and of hope. 

Henri was, indeed, doubly a Bourbon. 
Both parents were lineally descended from 
Louis XIV. The Duke de Berri, his fath- 
er, was the great-grandson of Louis XV; 
the Duchess de Berri, his motherj was Caro- 
line Bourbon, daughter of Francis I, King 
of Naples. This princess was a person not 
only of rare beauty, but of rare qualities of 
courage and will. When she arrived in 
Paris, in the summer of 1816, then still al- 
most a child, to wed the worthless nephew 
of the lately restored king, there was a 
general exclamation of admiration; and 
throughout her subsequent adventurous 
career she retained the respect when she 
could no longer command the loyalty of 
France. Such, indeed, was her popularity 
thatin the year succeeding that in which 
Henri was born a public subscription was 
‘made up, and the stately old Chateau of 
Chambord, not far from that historic Cha- 
teau of Blois, where Gaston of Orleans held 
his revels and conspired against his broth- 
er, was purchased as a residence for the 
lovely widow and her ‘‘ God-given” infant. 
The Duchess Caroline, with all her charms, 
was a Bourbon of the traditional type. In- 
deed, itis worthy of note how much Nea- 
politan princesses of this family have had 
todo inthe present century with keeping 
alight the cause of the ‘‘divine right” of 
kings. It was a princess of Naples who in- 
spired many of the most despotic acts of 
Ferdinand VII of Spain; and another prin- 
cess of Naples browbeat that weak and in- 
dolent monarch into changing the line of 
succession in favor of her and his daughter, 
Isabella, who was driven from her throne 
in 1869. It is a princess of Naples who 
now shares the Austrian throne with Francis 
Joseph and who is the most formidable 
stumbling-block in the way of every 
scheme of Austrian progress. Finally, it was 
8 princess of Naples, the Duchess of Berri, 
who trained up the Dauphin, Henri of Cham- 
bord, to be the most conscientiously and 
piously stubborn champion of divine right 
in Europe—a champion so atterly immova- 
able and so inveterately sincere and honest 
that he prefers to deny himself the throne 
which he believes to be his due rather than 
to surrender the ‘* White Flag” as the sym- 
bol of monarchical and Papal France. The 
first ten years of his life were spent on the 
stately and umbrageous domain which the 
Magnificent charity of the people had pro- 
vided for him; the devout and bigoted 
mother .associating the purest Bourbonism 
With the earliest thoughts of his infancy, 
and, ag his mind grew, grafting it with the 
most stringent Romish and Absolutist be- 
lief. Then came the overturning of 1830. 
Paris was fired by Polignac’s press ordi- 
hances; the feeble-minded old Charles X 
fled to Rambouillet, whither he summoned 
Angouleme and Madame de Berri, and form- 
ally abdicated in favor of the ten-year-old 
Duke of Bordeaux, as Henri the Fifth. 
Then there was a sudden flight of all this 
Toyal group. The Duchess de Berri has- 
‘ened with her boy across the British Chan- 
nel, and the next that is heard of them 
they are ensconced at Holyrood Palace, in 
Edinburgh, the house of the long line of 
9 pease Scottish kings and a place 

g Crowded mementoes of Mary Queen 
Of the Scots. Here was a memory natural- 
ly dear to the Duchess Caroline; for Mary, 
too, had been not only an unhappy sover- 








eign, but a Romish devotee. Wanderings 
more miserable, if not more varied, than 
than those of Ulysses were now the fate of 
the young Count of Chambord. The mock 
court of Holyrood broke up, and Henri 
went to Bohemia. There being no content 
for him.there, he repaired to his maternal 
and Bourbon relatives in Italy; staying with 
them, however, for but a brief period. 
His next destination was London. Here he 
was entrusted to the loyal care of 
some loyal Legitimist nobles and received 
from many a blue-blooded exile the obei- 
sances and proffers of service due to royalty, 
and especially from loyal hearts to unfortu- 
nate royalty. Meanwhile, the still hand- 
some, captivating, and bravely energetic 
Duchess Caroline was far from idle. She 
resolved to undertake a crusade in behalf of 
divine right and her son, and went to Pro- 
vence, where she tried to raise thestandard o” 
insurrection against the Orleans ‘‘ usurper.” 
Failing in the south,she hastened westward, 
to loyal Vendée, the country otf the heroic 
counter-revolutionist, La Rochejaquelin, and 
there succeeded in making a commotion, 
which aroused the fears of Louis Philippe 
and prime minister Thiers. The story of 
her betrayal by the Jew, Leutz, of her cap- 
ture in her hiding-place at Nantes, of her 
subsequent release by the government and 
retirement from France is one of the most 
romantic of the generally prosaic era of the 
the Orleans dynasty. Life was wearisomely 
uneventful to the young Count of Cham- 
bord for the next twelve years. Louis 
Philippe seemed to have securely planted 
his throne andfamily. In 1846, when Henri 
was in his twenty-sixth year, he married the 
Princess Maria Theresa of Este, sister of the 
Duke Francis V of Modena, whose father 
had just died and whose younger sister in 
the following year married Don Juan of 
Spain, these being the father and mother of 
the present Spanish pretender, Don Carlos. 
By this union, which was barren of children, 
Chambord bound himself by one more tie to 
divine right and ultra-Romish traditions. 
Soon after he purchased the noble but re- 
tired Chateau of Frobsdorf, in Austria, a 
short distance from Vienna, and there he 
and his countess have resided ever since. 
Little was heard of the exile during the long 
rule of Napoleon IIL An occasional man- 
ifesto; an occasional letter addressed and sent 
through the French mails to proved Legiti- 
mists, and now and then seized and destroyed 
by the Imperial post-office; a pilgrimage 
undertaken at rare intervals to Frohsdorf 
by leading royalists; a visit sometimes to 
Vienna or to Rome, have constituted the 
principal events of the Count’s life for the 
past quarter of a century, as far as the 
public knows them. Once and once only 
since the day when, forty-three years ago, 
the Duchess Caroline hurried him away 
from Rambouillet has he set foot on French 
soil. Soon after the downfall of the Com- 
mune, in the summer of 1871, the Count of 
Chambord crossed the frontier and repaired 
to the chateau from which he takes his title. 
It was but a brief visit, at a time when his 
hopes of ascending the throne had been 
raised high and when there seemed to be a 
prospect that all the French monarchists 
would unite to crown him king. By his 
own hand he destroyed this prospect; for 
he deliberately wrote the ‘* White Flag” 
letter, which at onge alienated from him the 
Orleanist Liberals and postponed his chances 
to the future, if not forever. ; 

In person the Count of Chambord is 
portly, with a round face, a bald forehead, 
a full gray beard and moustache, a large 
light blue eye, and an aquiline Bourbon 
nose. He is a pleasant-mannered man, 
gracious and courtly, amiable and kind- 
hearted. At fifty-three he looks sixty, but 
preserves the vigor and, it may be added, 
the obstinacy of a man at his full prime. 
His creed as a pretender is love for France, 
unflinching devotion to the Church, an in- 
vincible determination to restore the Tem- 
poral Power, and his right to reign, and to 
govern as well as reign, by Divine sanction. 
Such a man is more dangerous in his honest 
bigotry and his impolitic contempt for ex- 
pediency than would bea less sincere and 
more pliable champion of that which is 
effee ; and, should he become de facto King 
Henry the Fifth, as now seems not the most 
improbable of events in the near future, 
there is bitter turmoil, if not worse, in store 
for France. 
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A WOMAN'S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MRS. 5. M. B. PIATT, 


Tr is the Summer’s great last heat, 

It is the Fall’s first chill: they meet. 

Dust in the grass, dust in the air, 

Dust in the grave—and everywhere. 

Ah ! late rose, eaten to the heart ; 

Ab! bird, whose southward yearnings start : 
The one may fall, the other fly. 

Why may not I? Why may not I? 


O, Life! that gave me for my dower 

The hushing song, the worm-gnawed flower, 
Let drop the rose from your shrunk breast 
And blow the bird to some warm nest ; 
Flush out your dying colors fast, 

The last dead leaf—will be the last. 

No? Must I wear your piteous smilc 

A little while, a little while ? 


The withering world accepts her fate 
Of mist and moaning, soon or. late. 

She had the dew, the scent, the spring, 
And upward rapture of the wing. 
Their time is gone, and with it they. 
And am I wooing Youth to stay 

In these dry days, that still would be 
Not fair tome, not fairtome? ~ 


Tf Time has stained with gold the hair, 
Should he not gather greyness there? 
Whatever gifts he chose to make, 

If he has given, shall he not take? 

His hollow hand has room for all 

The beauty of the world to fall 
Therein. I give my little part 

With aching heart, with aching heart. 





WESTERN COLLEGES. 
BY JOHN P. GULLIVER, D.D. 


AFTER an extended tour made several 
years since among our Western colleges, I 
was moved to write an article whose title 
should be ‘‘Our College Heroes.” Not in- 
ferior to the soldiers then just returning 
from the battle-fields of the Rebellion 
seemed to me these heroes of the cloister in 
courage, fortitude, and self-sacrifice, as well 
as in breadth of view and intelligence of 
purpose. Since that time a personal con- 
nection with the work has given me still 
better opportunities of measuring its difii- 
culties and of noting the spirit of these 
men. If the word ‘‘ Western college” has 
become, as it certainly has to many, a word 








| associated only with contempt and irrita- 


tion, it will do them good to look a little 
more carefully into the lives and history of 
those who are carrying these infant institu- 
tions in their strong arms. It adds vastly 
to any man’s happiness to substitute confi- 
dence and admiration for distrust and con- 
tempt. In the case of the men who are 
representing the culture and scholarship of 
the East in the faculties of the West it will 
be found easy to make this agreeable sub- 
stitution. They are noble men. They are 
strong man also—strong as scholars, strong 
in will power, strong in affairs, and strong 
in speech, whether ‘‘ begging” in the back 
counting-room of a Christian merchant or 
addressing ‘‘ the great assembly.” 

‘* Why, then” (I only repeat the question 
which has been askedme scores of times)— 
‘* Why do they not secure better results?” 
“These Western colleges,” said one, quite 
recently, ‘‘do not bear examination, either 
in their pecuniary management or in their 
scholarly character.” That there are facts 
which strongly justify this opinion it were 
useless to deny. That there are facts of an 
opposite character is equally undeniable. 
But, assuming for the moment that the opin- 
ion is correct, is the cause of such ill success 
apparent? 

Let it be remembered, then, that these 
colleges are young. Ifthe poorest of them 
were to be compared with what Yale and 
Harvard were at their age,hardly one would 
suffer in the comparison. Or, if the best 
among them be compared with what the 
leading Eastern colleges were, say in the 
first or second decade of the present century, 
there are at least half-a-dozen of them which 
could hardly fail of coming out triumphant 
from such a comparison. The case is by no 
means 60 bad or so hopeless as many East- 
ern educators imagine. 

Let it also be borne in mind that many 
men upon whom the Western colleges de- 
pend for students and for funds have no 
proper conception of a college. The East- 
ern traveler will notice at once how the 
common speech of the people betrays the 
confusion of their ideas. The word college 
and school are used interchangeably, varied 
now and then by the substitution of univers- 
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ity for both or either. An erudite professor 
or a dignified president, fresh from the East, 
is astounded with the question: ‘ Doctor, 
when does your school begin? ‘‘ Don’t know 
yet whether I shall send my son to your 
school or the high school,” was the remark 
of a not unintelligent gentleman 10 the pres- 
ident of a leading college, prefacing a long 
string of inquiries. Of course, it is easy to 
impose upon such people. The semi-honest, 
semi-mendacious advertisements, to which 
better men than we should suppose capable 
of it will sometimes attach their names, are 
received by the credulous community with- 
out any of the mental reservations and qual- 
ifications attached to them by their anthors; 
and it is really supposed that a little corps 
of teachers which would hardly man a New 
England academy of a hundred pupils, and 
an endowment unequal to a half dozen 
meager salaries, are ample furnishing for a 
college. So long as such a public sentiment 
exists and so long as there are institutions 
willing to take advantage of it the work of 
the friends of the higher education must be 
slow and toilsome. Men cannot be induced 
to endow a college with a half million who 
have been made to believe that a hundred 
thousand is enough. Nor can students be 
induced to spend three years in preparation 


them upon a preparation of one year, and 
launch them into life with all the honors, 
while another would still hold them en- 
tangled amid logarithms and Greek roots. 


Add now to this depressing influence the 
contempt which the cultivated men of the 
West come to feel for institutions which they 
know to be in bonds to such w mastership, 
and we can in part comprehend the double 
current with which our college heroes are 
struggling—a crest-wave of superficiality 
lifting them off their feet and an undertow 
of distrust laying them on their backs. 

But it is when men of such narrow ideas 
get upon a board of trust that the real 
trouble commences. Ignorant men seldom 
attain such positions unless they are rich; 
and if they are rich they are sure to be ob- 
stinate, domineering, and perfectly confident 
that what they do not know about a college 
is folly itself. You may undertake to ex- 
plain to such a man that a college is a place 
of general culture, where all the mental 
faculties in turn are to be developed. He 
wants nothing that is not ‘‘ practical’; by 
which he means what is needed in ‘‘run- 
ning” his farm or shop. 

You may tell him that one of its peculiari- 
ties is that it, at-least, introduces the student 
to the whole circle of the sciences, and so 
makes him a liberally educated man. He is 
convinced that there is a great deal of “ use- 
less lumber” in the college curriculum, and 
will vote no more money, not he, for studies 
whose name he can neither spell nor pro- 
nounce. 

You may tell him that a college is unlike 
aschool in that it is a place of original inves- 
tigation, and may insist that professors shall 
. be students, as well as teachers, and come to 
their three recitations a day re-enforced by 
many hours of thorough study. You might 
as well hold out a red ragtoa bull. The 
recitation, to him, is the only work; the 
study is idleness or incompetency. ‘‘ My 
Irishmen,” he says, with beautiful indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ work ten hours a day; and you want 
to work only three and have more wages. 
No, sir/” And if he does not add the “ ¢e” it 
is because he restrains his natural style of 
speech. “We don’t want any more pro- 
fessors,” said one of these pundits to an 
astonished applicant, not long since, ‘‘ who 
have to study their lessons. We want men 
that know’em already.” 

Strange as it may seem, men of this 
stamp, if not always of this precise pattern, 
do get into controlling positions upon col- 
lege boards; and, as they are generally as de- 
ficient in business thoroughness and accu- 
racy as they are in letters, the finances, no 
less than humanities, sicken under their 
touch. A mere money-getter is as danger- 
ous an animal to turn loose in a college 
treasury as in a college lecture-room. 

This rough sketch will suggest one of the 
difficulties which a genuine college-man 
must contend with, as things are. A dis- 
tinguished president, of much experience, 
once said to me, after a long, rambling, 
ridiculous trustees’ meeting had taken the 
color from his lips and set all his nerves 
twapging: ‘It would bea small matter to 
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educate my students, ifI were not obliged 
to educate my trustees.” 

Now, what does all this prove? Simply 
that the stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain. We cannot have true colleges 
upon the endowments of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars apiece, which is about the 
average of the Western colleges. You can 
only have a school of plethoric dimensions, 
to which a little parasite of a college shall 
be feebly attached. You cannot have a 
true college created and managed by men 
whose ideas have no range outside a corn- 
field or a machine-shop. You cannot man- 
age railroads by employing men who do 
not know a railroad from a turnpike. You 
cannot run a coiton mill with men who are 
constantly mistaking it for a cobbler’s 
shop. You can no more build up colleges 
under the manipulation of men whose edu- 
cational experience is bounded by the red 
walls of some district schoolhouse of the 
stone land ard almost of the ‘stone 
age.” 

Now, shall we hesitate to call those men 
heroes who are contending against such odds 
for the cause of Chrisvian learning at the 
West? And, if now and then the machinery 
of a promising institution becomes com- 
pletely clogged by such educational shod- 
dy, shall we wonder? Naw, shall we not 
rather honor those men and press to their 
aid? The logical conclusiow from these 
facts is not that the Western cevieges are to 
be despised and deserted; it fsthat they 
are to be helped. Their tywdations 
should be taken out of the deg and 
put upon the rock. Their endow- 
ments should be made sufficient to do 
good college work and they should be so 
guarded that they cannot be used fn any 
other. Their trustees should be college-bred 
men. No others should be eligible, for the 
plain reason that no others understand the%| 
business. Their faculties should be scholars; 
and, if they are that, we may be sure they 
will hate a pretender as a sailor hates a 
horse-marine. Their roots should be in the 
rich soil of true Christian learning. The 
West is ripe for such institutions and the 
country needs them. Where is the Jay 
Cooke who will give the West such a college 
before his ample millions are imprisoned in 
the bonds of Pacific railways? The West 
has too many railways. May she not have 
one college ? 





A PLEA FOR HOUSE-PLANTS, 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








Since the frost has nipped us gently, by 
way of reminder, what a stir do I see in my 
acighbors’ gardens. All their tender plants 
tilted sideways, just ready to be set in the 
pots beside them; others already imbedded 
fm those brick-reil vases that we have ac- 
eepted meekly so long we do not know now 
they are hideous; while a few wear every 
morning a selact attire of newspapers, rag- 
eed coverlets, old skirts, and even a shawl 
that is hopeless of any better fate, till they 
&00 can he potted. 

Well do I know what all this means, for 
aot a woman comes into my rooms and sees 
the two great windows looking full south, 
with broad sills and only four panes of glass 
tn the six feet by ten sashes, but says: 
“What a splendid place for plants. How 
many have you got?” 

“Only two,” is my invariable answer. 
“We two need and want all the sun- 
shine.” 

For I know what will happen all about 
me through the long, cold New Engiand 
winter. I know in almost every house, even 
where there are little children—pale, deli- 
cate, ailing children, too—-all the sunshine 
will be shut out from every window where 
heaven pours its healing flood, and man al- 
lows its entrance in stinted measure by row 
on row of plants, telling themselves by 
their eager growth toward it how vital sun- 
shine is, how necessary to life even in the 
vegetable world; and yet we give it all up 
for a few green leaves, fewer still flowers! 
Some one says to me: 

“But we must save our plants. We can’t 
afford to buy new ones every year.” 

How many c2n you safely winter in the 
cellar? Geraniums, certainly of the fishy 
sort, whose very odor makes them unpleas- 
ant anywhere else in the house, can stay 
there safely ; delicate roses can live at a 





northern window, and you can spare their 


blossome, surely, for the roses on the baby 
faces are brighter. And annuals, which are 
the staple of our short summer gardening, 
you must needs plant yearly; while the 
lovely perennials and the gorgeous bulbous 
plants need no housing beyond a cool closet 
for the roots of the latter. 

Nor do I offer even a remonstrance here 
to those childless houscs or solitary rooms 
where plants are the only pets, the only 
companions of neat and silent: lives; where 
every leaf is watched from its budding to its 
fall, and @ vigilance committee of one is 
always ready to exterminate every unlucky 
insect; where plants are killed with kind- 
ness and recollected with a perpetual epi- 
taph. I don’t care about grown people; 
they can take care of themselves. It is of 
their own election to be sallow and un- 
wholesome and dyspeptic generally, in mind 
and body. I leave them to the literal ren- 
dering of the Irishman’s exclamation: “I 
will be kilt and nobody shall help me!” It 
is for the children I want to plead—house- 
plants never to be replaced; blossoms no 
spring can restore or coax into bloom again; 
pets infinitely sweeter and more valuable 
qhan all the roses and geraniums and helio- 
tropes in a whole world, 

Nor do I speak ignorantly. I well remem- 
ber when I was a child—and a very delicate 
one, slowly creeping up for years from the 
child curse of America, scarlet fever—what 
pure delight it was to me to baskin the 
sun. In the house where I lived only two 
southern windows were habitually used, and 
one of these was always filled by a stand of 
plants. Iloved them. It was a delight I 
never shall forget to hunt under those green 
stairs on my bands and knees for the stray 
daphne blossoms or the fallen stars of the 
Catalonian jasmin, to watch the pale 
pinkness of tea-rose buds unfold, and to 
gather the dried rose geranium leaves for 
my mother’s drawers; but I did, neverthe- 
less, deeply grudge them their sunny place, 
when I could not have the other window (a 
frequent chance), forin that gracious flood 
of light and warmth peace stole over my 
tired and restless body, my aching head was 
soothed, my sad and hungry soul fed with 
sweet fancies born of the floating motes, 
glorified into gold-winged fairies, and the 
bars on which they danced became to me a 
Jacob’s ladder of light. Little matters 
enough; but is anything little to a 
child? 

And only a few years ago I saw the sun- 
bath experiment tried on a child of a few 
months old. Every clear day the little crea- 
ture was laid on a cushion or doubled com- 
fortable on the floor, its head just out of 
the bright stream, but allits dimpled body 
bared to baskin it. There it lay, crowing 
and smiling, perfectly happy. The room 
was well warmed and ventilated, its bed 
soft but firm, and the warmth of Nature’s 
great fire entering at every pore. That child 
grew up a picture—such exquisite flesh and 
blood I never saw; such satin skin, such 
damask cheeks, such scarlet lips, and such 
asunshiny nature. I cannot say that every 
child would be so strong a vindication of 
this medicating power of Nature; but I can 
say that I believe there is no child who 
would not be far better for it—that I should 
see more rosy, wholesome faces and 
round, sturdy limbs, in school and street, 
than I now see pale and sallow visa- 
ges, spindle arms, and crooked -legs. I 
kvow another instance, since one must 
offer wgrning as well as example in 
these matters; and this warning is but one 
of thousands. A family living in a little 
tenement house, where the small east win- 
dows were always either curtained close or 
filled with potted plants, and the house with 
sickly children. Allin vain were the Indian 
doctor’s bottles faithfully refilled each month, 
on which the feeble babies and ricketty 
children were fed. True, the medicine was 
quite enough to kill them; but had they 
been well to begin with would they have 
been dosed? Pretty delicate girls grew to 
be useless invalid women and died young; 
one child had rickets, another was idiotic, 
several mercifully died in babyhood. Would 
this, could this have been the family fate if 
the sun had shone freely in at those full 
windows, where the plants were always 
green and luxuriant? I have heard people 
say, again, that sunshine spoiled a carpet. I 
am told day after day that it will fade mine. 
‘Better the carpet than me,” I can but ane 








swer. And as often asI answef I think of” 
what Synesius, the bishop, said to Raphael 
Ben Ezra, in that wonderful book, “ Hy- 
patia.” 

‘You need a further conversion, Friend 
Raphael, to learn what is the dignity of 
man. And when that arrives you will learn 
to believe, with me, that the life of every 
beast on the face of the earth would be a 
cheap price to pay in exchange for the life 
of the meanest human being.” 

And, if the common-sense old bishop said 
this of beasts, what would he have said of 
carpets ? 

Oh! my dear friends, you who have 
never known the bitter and sleepless anguish 
of loss or separation from those little darl- 
ings, whose value you scarce seem now to 
know; you whose homes are not neat and 
silent, but noisy with frolic and fun, dis- 
arranged with the sweet disorder that tells 
of happy childhood, dwelling like an angel 
unawares within your home, do, if you 
want or hope to keep those supreme 
gifts of God with you in their proper 
health and happiness, do let your plants 
fade, freeze, die~yea, throw them in the 
gutter, in a solemn sacrificial spirit, if you 
will, and put your children in the sun that 
was made for their life and light. 

Leave plants to that noble army of mar- 
tyrs, the single women, whose homes would 
be forlorn without them; or they, more un- 
happy, whose homes never echoed the dear 
sound of baby voices and never will; but 
for you they are evil luxuries, that canker the 
lives of fairer flowers and will poison your 
own with along heartache, though they do 
it innocently. 

a Re 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL, 








ONcE upon a time life lay before me, 
Fresh as a story untold; 

Now so many years have traveled o’er me 
Land the story are old. 


Once upon a time my locks fell flowing, 
Brown as yours and as bright; 

Now so many winters coming and going 
Have left them, you see, snow-white. 


Once upon a time I, too, had a lover, 
Gallant and full of grace; 

Now do you think, dear, you can discover 
Him in Grandpapa’s face ? 


Once upon a time I thought it living 
Only to draw my breath; 

Now I’ve learned that it means a striving, 
Sometimes even to death, 


Once upon a time I fell to weeping 
If but my wish was crossed; 

Now I can trust to a better keeping, 
Even if all seem lost. 


Once upon a time it looked so dreary 
Ever to wait and rest ; 

Now, at last, I’m a little weary, 
Resting awhile seems best— 


Waiting awhile, till the great to-morrow 
Over the hilltops climb. 

Joy isforever. Thank God, dear, that sorrow 
Only is once upon a time. 


—_—— EEE 


CASTING CARE ON THE LORD. 


BY THE REV. F. A. NOBLE. 





a 
Iris one thing to apprehend God, in a 
mere intellectual way, as willing to bear the 
burden of human cares; if is quite another 
to know how and to be able so really and 
effectually to cast these cares on God that the 
troubled heart shall experience a genuine re- 
lief from the weight and vexation of them. 
Touching this many questions are asked 
and many mistakes are made. What is it, 
then, and how may it be done, this casting 
of care on the Lord ? 

It will help in the matter to geta clear 
notion of what it is not. For there is a 
striking outward resemblance between this 
supremely good thing and certain other 
very bad things. Through this surface like- 
ness not a few, even of good men, have 
been led astray, are still going astray. 

To begin with casting care on the Lord is 
not indifference to results. It is something 
other than what is meant when a man says, 
“T don’t care.’ Men are not machines. 





They cannot be used, like engines, to pull for 
a given distance, and then be switched off 
into round houses, without any further 
thought of what is to become of the train. 


the harvest. “Men who teach and Preach. 
who invest capital in vast enterprices’ 
who enact laws, inaugurate new Policies, got 
advanced ideas in motion, write books and 
employ other methods of influence to im. 
prove the condition of mankind, who lift up 
voices of protest and strike with all their 
might against iniquity, who would push 
truth to new conquests, who would make 
the world better, cannot drop back all at 
once and fold their hands as though it werg 
of no consequence how things come out, 
It is impossible. ‘Thy kingdom come” 
which our Lord has:put into our mouths, 
implies an interest world-wide and stretch. 
ing far on into the future; implies concerp 
deep and abiding for the highest welfare of 
humanity. When a man, therefore, repre. 
sents himself as indifferent to the issues of 
truth and righteousness and justice and love, 
and Coes not suffer when calamities over. 
take good causes andis not at all elated 
when success crowns beneficent interests, 
but declares that all solicitude of this sort 
has been laid aside, it may be set down ag 
certain that his care has been cast some. 
where else than on the Lord. For casting 
care on the Lord does not stupefy the soul 
into a listless neutrality. It is still a thing 
of vital interest that the right triumph, that 
fair hopes be realized, that humanity go fore 
ward, and not backward. 

Casting care on the Lord is not laziness, 
The two must be sharply distinguished. A 
good deal which looks like the laying of 
burdens on Providence and the committing 
of outcome to Providence is not that. It is 
an indolent tempting of Providence. It is 
an effort on the part of men to make Proy- 
idence do its own work and their’s too. A 
man sitting down beside his -broad fields in 
the springtime, doing nothing, when he 
ought to be pressing the ox to the yoke and 
putting his own hand to the plow, and fertil- 
izing and mellowing the soil and scattering 


giving assurance of divine support to be 
found in the Bible, and though he seek to 
comfort himself and justify his conduct by 
pointing to every sparrow in the heavens, 
and to every fish in the sea, and to every 
lily in the valley,is not in any acceptable 
way committing the matter of his future 
maintenance into the keeping of the Lord. 
He is criminally trifling with his own 
abilities and opportunities. He is a wicked 
idler. Not a saint, but a Sam Laws0. 
And when one of these shiftless good- 
for-nothings talk piously about the 
Lord’s providing, and with the skill of 
the Devil mouths ‘Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” and on the high 
ground of a devout trust refuses to weary 
and vex and tax himself with the ordinary 
industries of life, his conceit is to be sharply 
punctured and he is to be made to know 
that what he is indulging is sheer laziness. 
Men are to work. God’s care for us just 
meets but never overlaps that which we can 
do for ourselves, The brain, the moral 
sense, the tongue, the hands, all powers and 
faculties and instincts and emotions of the 
soul are to be employed to the utmost of 
wise activity. AndI do not know of any 
attitude that is further from the right, as 1 
do not know of any spectacle in religious 
life which is more sickening, than that of a 
man, under pretense of having mounted up 
into the serenities and ecstasies of an ex- 
traordinary experience, withholding himself, 
his energies, his counsels, his money, his 
influence from the rough, hard work which 
so much needs to be done, and which our 
Lord exacts, according to the measure of 
ability, from each one of his trusting fol- 
lowers. 

Casting care on the Lord is not shirking. 
It is this least of all. Practically, however, 
there is not a little of it which is just this, 
and nothing more—shifting our own bur- 
den, to other shoulders and shoving our 
own tasks over into other hands. Itis so 
easy to deceive ourselves by christening 
ugly facts with fine names. It is so easy, 
too to mistake one fact for another, and to 


have only an ingenious counterfeit. But, 
covered up with never so much cant and 
tricked out with all fair disguises, shirking 
is still shirking, and in no phase of it is it 
commendable; in all phases of it, rather, it 
is infinitely mean. 

In the household, on the farm, in the ship 





When men sow, they cannot help watching 


and shop and mine and mill, in the church 


the seed, though he quote every passage - 


fancy we have the genuine article when we. 
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snd in the state, certain things must be 
done or all comes speedily to stand-still; 
worse yet, falls into hopeless ruin. Some- 
pody’s brains must plan, somebody’s eyes 
must watch, somebody’s hands must toil, 
somebody’s fect must run, somebody’s time 
and ease must be sacrificed, somebody’s 
taste must be crucified, in order to keep things 
going. Then there is the work of bettering 
affairs; for this world of ours has got to 
receive # good deal of hard scrubbing from 
human bands before it is a clean world. A 
deal of dust is to be brushed from 
walls and ceilings before it will be ready for 
its Coming Guest. And when men and 
women stand back and say, ‘‘ These things 
are not agreeable to us. They try our 
patience, they ruffle our tempers, they re- 
coil in a sad sickness of heart, they be- 
get misgivings, they interrupt sweet, serene 
meditations, they put us out of sorts. We 
must be left to ourselves, therefore, and ex- 
cused from these rude material services, from 
these hand-soiling and clothes-begriming and 
gpiritannoying tasks,” they are binding 
their own burdens on other people’s backs. 
That is not casting care on the Lord, let 
who will do it; is in no sense a pious act. It 
is contemptible selfishness, The fact is, we 
are united in a common brotherhood, we 
share common responsibilities, we face 
common duties. Each man is to stand in his 
appointed place and do his appointed 
work, rendering a fair equivalent for the 
benefits he derives from the fidelity of oth- 
ers in society. And when one who has 
ability to be serviceable refuses to stand up 
with his fellows front to front with the 
stern realities of life, and, on the lofty 
ground that God will see to things, and that 
hehimself may havea serener enjoyment of 
his own spirituality, en deavors to run away 
from the bustle and confusion and strife in- 
cident to activity, he becomes amonk. And 
to me a Protestant monk has never seemed 
any better than a Catholic monk. 





So, casting care on the Lord is not indif- 
ference to results, nor is it lazirfess nor 
shirking. On the contrary, it is when 
these conditions have been exactly met, and 
one’s soul has been wrought up into an in- 
telligent and earnest interest in right things, 
and one’s own individual work has been 
faithfully done, and a proper share of the 
common burdens of life has been borne, 
that this turning of concern and anxiety 
overon God comes into play. 


Care comes and broods, because there are 
ends which we ourselves cannot bring about, 
because there are disasters which we cannot 
avert, because there are mists through 
which we cannot see. But what these are 
we cannot know until all our own energies 
have been summoned to encounter them. 
Just there, however, where human faculty 
and industry and skill find their limit is an 
entire committal of what burdens and per- 
plexes and ‘crosses us to be made to God. 
At that point we have a right and are 
bound to trust all to the Divine Oversight. 
Gordon Hall hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he said: “ Duty is ours; conse- 
quences, God’s.” A man will not pray less 
carnestly, nor toil less industriously, nor 
be less helpful of others who has cast 
his care on the Lord; but he will car- 
ty with hima calmer spirit and do 
his work in a sweeter and more hopeful 
temper. He will not worry and fret and 
fume and fuss about things. He will not 
see the air filled with dire portents, He 
will know Paul’s “content ” in whatsoever 
state he is. The birds picking up their 
crumbs and singing their songs in the tree- 
tops will be to him sweet teachers of trust. 
The surface of his life may be agitated ; but, 
having the confidence that God watches 
over him and will provide for all exigencies, 
he rests like a lily whose stem reaches down 
and takes hold on the soil at the bottom. 
Martha’s work is done in the mood of Mary, 
And all those miserable forecastings of 
what is to become of ourselves, and of our 
children, and of our cherished causes, which 
do go much to overcloud the soul and make 
. Joy impossible, are swept away, and one 
sinks back like a loving child in its loving 
mother’s arms. Faith in God becomes more 
and stronger than faith in the Devil, and be- 
lief Tises, until it can apprehend God as one 
Who is able to make even the wrath of man 
to praise him. And that covers all and 
comforts in every distress, 





NOON. 


BY M. E. N, HATHEWAY, 


THov perfect hour of radiant sky 

And blooming earth and sparkling sea! 
Where’er my shadowy fancy seeks, & 
Thy flashing glories answer me. 

Oh! touch this dazzling world with change, 
Invoke the breezes hovering nigh, 

And beckon yonder fleecy clouds 

To veil thy light, too keen and high. 


Go, hasten from the zenith down 

Into the lowlands of the west, 

Where folded blossoms nod and dream 
And vespers soothe the soul to rest ; 
Invite the starry flocks abroad, 

Where Hesperus shall lead the way , 
Thy crown and scepter lay aside 

And shut the golden gates of day. 


Then, in the dew-fall soft and cool, 
With pensive step I’ll wander on, 
And backward glance of dim regret 
For that which is forever gone; 

And, wearing thus that mystic charm, 
So sweetly sad to feel and tell, 

That clings to all departed things, 

T’ll think of thee and love thee well. 





A TANGLE OF AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


BY EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 





WuHeEN Summer goes, she does not take 
with her all her darlings—the flowers. A 
few she leaves, in pity for her lonely sister. 
But, with mother foresight, careful to pro- 
vide for their fostering, she hides them away 
in hollows, in wood nooks, and by brook- 
sides. He who finds them must wander far 
and search long. 

Will you go with me on a flower quest, 
this morning, Fellow Saunterer over ‘‘ Saint 
Terre,” the holy earth? But be an invisible 
presence, please, that I may dare speak my 
fancies, nor lose in human tones and eyes 
what a thousand finer voices and glances 
will surely reveal. 

Tis a September morning. The clear air 
has not yet the tingle of the frost nor the 
earlier haze of Indian Summer days. 
Summer comes back for one last look at her 
treasures, filling the air with her languorous, 
longing sighs. But not yet. 

On and on, over fields and through thick- 
ets, till the hills and the gleaming river un- 
veil themselves to us! Now just before us 
is a bit of rough swamp, deep in a hollow, 
but revealed by the faint gurgling of a half- 
invisible little beck, flowing through it. 
Does it look uninviting? Yet let us go in. 
IT am sure we shall get no further this morn- 
ing. 

As we enter, a myriad insect voices wel- 
come us. And oh! what a bewildering pic- 
ture! Not the brush of a Turner or a Hart 
could paint it. The whole swamp is a mass 
of bloom, of every tint. 

Either bank is a gorgeous border of tall 
countless beauties of the Composite tribe. 
First are the Aster and Golden Rod, as al- 
ways in companionship, and flaunting among 
them other yellow and purple-robed groups 
of the Helianthus and the Vernonia families. 
But between these splendid bankings is the 
exquisite charm of this rough swamp. A 
maze of delicate pink bloom seems interlac- 
ing the ferns and grasses and floating in a 
rosy mist over them. 

’Tis the Gerardia, lifting faintly odorous 
cups on its slender branching stems and 
dropping them at every wind-breath. Its 
dainty freshness startles me with a sugges- 
tion of my lost Arbutus—lost in the spring 
in wild Michigan forests. There I wandered, 
seeking it among huge pines and logs sunk- 
en in a lush of decaying verdure. There I 
found the mystic Trillium and the rank Man- 
drake; but the Arbutus was ever 
“a hope, a love 

Still longed for, never seen.” 

Springing lithely up around Gerardia, like 
some little white-robed nymph, is the Ladies’ 
Tresses, a spiral wreath of tiny snow-white 
bells crowning a slender stem. Its name, Spsi- 
ranthes, has a pretty signifigance—flower- 
curls—and this little nymph wears them. Its 





‘gubtly-sweet odor reveals its relationship to 


the Lily of the Valley. For, though not scien- 


‘tifically akin, being an Orchis, it 1s its soul- 


sister. Did you not know that flowers have 
souls—at least, some of them? A blossom’s 
fragrance is its soul. Scentless flowers are 
soulless. And the qualities of these spirits 
are diverse ag those of human beings. A 
tender, dainty spr.te hides in this Gerardia, 
A pure yet passionate soul is shrined in these 


Then 





Ladies’ Tresses. Yonder staring Sunflower 
has no soul ; and that far-off Lobelia, in a scar- 
let cloak, bas a proud, baleful heart. There 
are subtle spiritual effluvia, too, that reveal 
the nature of human souls. But let us pass 
on. Every step isa surprise. Every bog is 
full of a microscopic beauty,as varied as won- 
derful. Dainty ferns, curious little leaves, 
carved into every shape, plumy mosses, pale- 
green and russet, mingle with the slender 
nodding grasses. Amid all the clinging 
Polygonum sagittatum—called Scratch Grass, 
from its beautifully serrated stalks, twines 
its thread-like sprays, each tipped with a 
head of pink-white calyxes and crimson 
bracts, like a cluster of coral. These Remgo- 
nums bend with the grasses over the brook 
in a shining tangle, sometimes hiding it, 
then curving back to let it pass. Peering 
curiously into these tufts of minute beauty, 
I half imagine them the realm of some tiny, 
invisible folk, akin to fairies. To them 
these littie mazes of verdure are spacious 
forests, every dainty flower a home, and 
this insect hum is their’ orchestra. But 
am I dreaming? At my feet is a Violet, 
blue and fresh as if flung from May skies. 
These bright days have called it forth. So 
have I sometimes met one later in Autumn, 
on some sunny hill-slope. Is it Nature’s 
compensation? She scattered a few with- 
ered leaves in May; so now a Violet. Life, 
too, may have its second spring. 

Now our feet sink deeper. These wet 
places the Sagittaria loves, raising grace- 
fully, here and there, a snow-white scape— 
called thus, or Arrow-head, from the shape 
of her leaves. The grasses grow longer and 
coarser, merging soon into the sedge and 
rushes of the river, to which the little beck is 
hastening. At every step is an odor of 
crushed mint and fern. The bogs grow 
more scattered, forming little islands. The 
microscopic beauty vanishes, or, rather, is 
lost in the rank growth of bloom crowding 
even the last bits of soil that emerge from 
the river. Here, in full luxuriance, 
are the gorgeous border flowers we first 
saw. Here, too, are Asclepiadacea, or Silk 
Weeds, orange and red-purple. Crowded, 
but not overtopped, among them rise 
from their rough leaves the gray-white 
blossoms of the Thoroughwort. A strong, 
bitter nature, yet full of healing; full of 
hidden sweetness, too, for see the bees 
clustering around it. Trust a bee to find 
honey. The gayer flowers attract their 
counterparts, the butterflies; and they flut- 
ter over and settle on their hearts, till we 
can scarce tell which blossom has the 
wings. Great, plumy grass-tassels wave 
everywhere. Surely, this gorgeous mass of 
color is the outburst of tropical life. No, 
these are dream-flowers, glowing, surging 
in ever-shifting waves, crested with broken 
rainbows or fused rays of rubies, topaz, 
and sapphire. Outshining all, the Jewel 
Weed (Impatiens fulva) swings her tawny 
gold ear-rings like an Ethiop queen. But 
approach her carefully. A rude touch, and 
she shrivels, casts off her ornaments, and 
droops, dethroned. ‘* Noli tangere,” in- 
scribed on her casket of seeds, seems writ- 
ten, too, on every quivering pendant. Do 
you know any rare, glowing souls whose 
joys or griefs recoil from a breath of con- 
tact? Touch them not; they are Jewel 
Weeds. 

Yonder tall, snowy clusters, surmount. 
ing leaves of dark, glossy green, at- 
tract us nearer. But tbe marsh _for- 
bids. Now, O invisible comrade, could’st 
thou appear in bona fide flesh and blood, in 
huge boots, too, thou could’st do good 
service. Yet, if it were possible, no. Let 
us retrace our steps. For notice the curved 
heads on the erect, bristling stalk, with their 
half-open mouths, tongue-like pistils, fang- 
like stamens, and blond-tinge of the throats, 
all startling reminders of its name—Snake 
Head! 

What if in.this marsh-mesh some snake 
were coiled! Query: Why must flower. 
haunts, symbolizing Paradise, be infested 


with sérpents, those vivid emblems of sin? - 
Is it that we may never dream that our Eden - 


is not lost? Buta marsh is not the place 
for theological questions. Our feet may 
sink in deeper mire. One far-off glance, as 
we go, to where the flags and rushes marshal 
in the clear waves of the river. Among 
them, rising from their sheathing leaves; are 
hosts: of the blue Pickerel Weed, the Pon. 
tederia, gayly contrasting here aud there 


‘oe 





nearer us with the scarlet Cardinal Flower. 

There a few weeks ago floated Nympha, 
lily-queen of the waters. 

See! Ihave culled dainty things, as we 
went—Gerardia, Ladies’ Treases, the Violet, 
a few sprays of the coralline Polygonum 
sprigs of Mint, and Ferns, all bound with a 
ribbon of Grass. 

Who would deem it an Autumn bouquet? 
T will place it on my study-table and dream 
that it is Spring. When we visit theswamp 
again it will be changed. Gerardia will 
have showered down all her purple blocms 
and the white-robed Nymph will have vwan- 
ished. Yet all will not be desolation. 
There will be subtle metamorphoses, evolv- 
ing subtle charms. Let us wait! 





“SEATING THE MEETING-HOUSE.” 


TH® custom of “ dignifying” the seats in 
the meeting-house and assigning them to the 
several members of the congregation witb 
due regard to precedence prevailed in Con- 
necticut, and perhaps throughout New 
England, nearly to the end of the last cen- 
tury. Age, office in the state or the church, 
estate, parentage or descent, liberality in 
contributing to build the house of God or 
for the support of the ministry—all .these 
were matters for consideration in the allot- 
ment, with “whatever else makes a man 
honorable,” as the second society of Farm- 
ington expressed it in a vote appointing the 
seating committee for their new meeting- 
house in 1721. Atask so delicate was not 
always entrusted to a committee. Some- 
times the town or society reserved to itself, 
in full meeting, the decision of nicely 
balanced claims to precedence. In Norwich, 
in 1702, a ‘‘ paper vote” (7. e., by ballot) was 
taken in town-meeting to determine ‘‘ who 
should sit in the square pew and the seat 
next toit.” “A part of the alley, even to 
the end of the deacon’s seat—that is, to the 
front corner of the deacon’s seat”—was form, 
ally granted by a Stonington town meet 
ing, in 1675, to amother in Israel(the widow 
of Capt. George Denison), before the ap- 
pointment of a committee “to seat all the 
rest of the inhabitants.” Occasionally the 
whole work was done’ in public meeting, 
when, as was found to be the case in Ken- 
sington society, in 1717, ‘‘all former methods 
and acts taken and recorded toa regular 
seating of the meeting-house were not ef- 
fectual in order to said end, many objec- 
tions being made aganst them, and much 
disquietness and disorder appearing, not- 
withstanding.” 

That every member of the church and 
society should be fully satisfied with the 
measure of honor dealt out to him or her by 
the most judicious, painstaking, and impar- 
tial committee ever appointed to seat a 
house was hardly to be expected.. There 
would be ‘‘ objections” and ‘‘ disquietness” 
always ; jealousies, heart-burnings, and not 
unfrequently permanent disaffection. ~ 

Looking through some old manuscript ser 
mons, a few days ago, I found one which was 
preached by the Rev. John Eells, of Glas- 
tenbury, Conn., December 22d, 1763, ‘‘ aftez 
seating the meeting-house.” Mr. Evlls, a 
son of the Rev. Nathaniel Eells, of Stoning- 
ton, graduated at Yale, in 1755, and was 
ordained in Glastenbury, June 27, 1759. 
In 1785 the society bad voted to build a 
meeting-house, and to finish it “ in a manner 
suitable for a Christian people to worship 
God in.” When the building was complete 
the seats were ‘‘dignified,” by vote of 
the society. First in honor was, of course, 
“the square pew for the minister’s family,” 
on one side of the pulpit. Thence, by regu- 
lar gradations along the tiers of ‘ wall 
pews” on the three sides, and down the 
double range of ‘‘seats” in the middle 
alley, ‘‘ to the sixth seat from the front, and 
so on,” with diminishing honor, to the last. 
This arrangement stood till 1762, when the 
society voted to substitute square pews for 
the long seats or ‘‘ slips” in the body of the 
house; and these must be ‘dignified ” 
anew, by a committee who received in- 
structions to consider, in their allotment, 
“the age, estate, and parentage” of the 


sitters. 
We may imagine the solicitude of the 


minister and the church as the season of 
trial and peculiar temptation drew nigh; and 
how the seating. committee —striving to 
“ yender.to all their dues” and ‘‘ doing noth- 
ing by partiality" were oppressed by @ 
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sense of responsibility and the apprehension 
that, strive as they might, offenses would 
come. 

Mr. Eells’s discourse is so good and so well 
adapted to its occasion that I shall venture 
to make a short abstract of it, thereby giv- 
ing the excellent pastor of Glastenbury an 
opportunity of preaching to a larger congre- 
gation than he ever dreamed of addressing. 

His text was from Psalm cxxxiii, 1: ‘‘ Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” He 
began by remarking on the importance of 
union and harmony among Christians. We 
are all brethren, by the constitution and 
appointment of God, by our original make, 
by our descent from the same stock, ‘‘ by 
our profession and character as Christians, 
called of the same God, baptized in the same 
name of Jesus, professing the same faith 
and hope, enjoying the same privileges of 
the Gospel, and bound for the same glerious 
inheritance in the heavenly world.” ‘We 
are also by the good providence of God 
formed into society and united together in 
this relation for our mutual benefit. The in- 
terest of the whole is the interest of every in- 
dividual, as a member of the whole.” The 
duty to dwell together in unity and to live 
and act as brethren results from these rela- 
tions and is enjoined by God. He bids us 
love one another. 

The preacher pointed out some of “the 
happy consequences that will follow when 
brethren dwell together in unity. When men 
are of one mind and heart they can more 
easily come into measures that will promote 
the good of the whole; “and, if any little thing 
should accidentally take place that gives un- 
easiness to individuals, their mutual affec- 
tion might happily suppress the rising diffi- 
eulty.” Above all, “ this is the way to en- 
joy the presence and the blessing of God. 
God himself is a God of love, of peace, of 
order, and not of confusion.” 

Then comes the application, or, as it used 
to be called, the improvement: 

“There are, my brethren, various ecca. 

sions in human life, that are occurring from 
time to time, when it will be peculiarly 
needful for us, in the exercise of this charity 
and forbearance, to strive that we may 
dwell together in unity. . . . You are 
now come together in the house of God on 
an occasion which I hope may never prove 
the means of discord or disaffection in any. 
Should you fall into parties upon such an 
occasion as this, and divest yourselves of 
that brotherly love and charity, that humil- 
ity, meekness, and condescension which is 
so becoming your character as Christians, it 
would not then be said of you: ‘ Behold, 
how good and how pleasant,’ ete. . . 
It concerns you to study peace among your- 
selves, and for each of you to see that he is 
possessed, so far as may be, of a pacific 
temper. You will remember what our 
Saviour said concerning a certain sect that 
prevailed in the world when he was on 
earth: ‘They love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts and the chief seats in the synagogues.’ 
. . .« Inopposition to this temper of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, condemned by our 
Lord, I would refer you to what David says 
concerning himself: ‘I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.’ Is it, 
then, worth your while to contend for seats— 
I had almost said the chief seats in the syn- 
agogues ? I look upon myself as 
uninterested in this affair, have no connec- 
tion with one more than another relating to 
it, no party or sinister views to answer. I 
feel a charitable disposition toward you all, 
and I wish you all an honorable seat and 
that you may honor it by your frequent 
presence. And if, after all, you should 
think yourself wronged, and if what you 
imagine to be a mistake remain unrectified, 
my advice to you is that you put on 
charity—that charity which will raise your 
character as high in the estimation of good 
men as hatred and animosity could sink 
MER x 

‘¢ My brethren, the particular place where 
you sit in the house of God is but a circum- 
stantial thing, and will not render your 
worship more or less acceptable to him. 
The main point is in the frame and dispo- 
sition of the heart; and you may with as 
honest and upright intention worship God 
in one place as another. ‘Behold, how 
good,’ etc. © that this pleasant, this lov- 
ly sigh? may still be seen among us; that 





it may be perpetuated for a great while yet 
to come, that so the God of Love and Peace 
may be with us. Itis but a little while at 
the furthest that we shall live on earth, and 
it is much the best tolive in love. ’Tis certain 
if we meet in Heaven we shall live in love 
and peace there ; and while traveling on our 
way toward Heaven let us not fall out, but 
hold together as one. There is a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 
O that we may have a seat in that, when 
dismissed from houses of worship below. 
Then shall we, with all happy beings, live 
together in unity throughout eternal ages.” 

VERTAUR. 

EE 

IN SEPTEMBER. 


BY CELIA THAXTER,. 





Learma from the boat, through the lazy, 
sparkling surf, 

Up the slope we press, o’er the rich, elastic turf. 

Heavy waves the golden-rod in the morning 
breeze, 

Swift spring the startled grasshoppers, thick 
about our knees. 


Look, how shines the distance! Leagues of 
» Water blue, 
Wind-swept, sunshine-flooded, with a flying 
sail or two, 
Gleaming white as silver, and dreaming, here 
and there, 
A snowy-breasted gull floats in the golden air. 


How sweet to climb together the scented, flow. 
ery slope, 

O, dearest, hand in hand, like children follow- 
ing hope; 

Laughing at the grassho ppers, singing with de- 
light, 

Only to be alive this September morning, 
bright! 


But where would be the beauty of this brilliant 
atmosphere 

Wert thou away, my darling? Would not the 
sky be drear ? 

And gray the living azure of the changing, 
sparkling sea, 

And blossoms, birds, and sails, and clouds— 
what would they be to me? 


Rest we here a little upon the breezy hight, 

And watch the play of color, the shadow, and 
the light, 

And let the lovely moment overflow us with its 
bliss. 

When shall we find another so beautiful as this? 


I turn from all the splendor to those elear eyes 
of thine, 

That watch the shimmering sails on the far 
horizon line ; 

While sun and wind salute thy cheek till roses 
blossom there, 

Thou golden creature, than the moon a thou- 
sand times more fair! 


Ah! must itend? Must winter burl its snow 
across the sea, 

And roar with leagues of bitterness between 
thy face and me ? 

Must chill December fill with murk and storm 
this wooing air, 

And the west wind wail like the voice of some 
supreme despair? 


Too surely! But, O friendly eyes, hold sum- 
mer safe for me; 

Only, O gentle heart, keep warm and sweet my 
memory; 


And no fury of the tempest my world can des- 
olate ; 


This wingéd joy will lift my soul above the 
storms of fate. 


Mt. 


THE RELATION OF CRITICS TO 
ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 











In one sense art interprets itself. But this is 
only in the superficial aspects of form and 
color—is palpable, material language, such as 
even infants comprehend. To get, however, 
from it the complete measure of sesthetic de- 
light, still more its more profound lessons, an 
interpreter is needed by the common mind. 
Hence, the office of the critic. His duty is to 
make cleer to the public those impalpable qual- 
ities of a fine object which may affect: every 
sensitive soul without its being wholly able to 
justify its sensations to itself, to explain the 
esthetic law which governs its being, and to 
point out whatever there may be of good or bad 
that might escape the observation of persons 
not thoroughly instructed in the theories and 
rules of art. 


It is evident, therefore, that a well-informed 


| critic, who rightly appreciates his function, is a 








power behind the throne as regards the artist. 
The nobler the art the less likely is it to be pop- 
ularly understood, until the critic has done his 
part in explaining its more occult characteris- 
tics. This implies no disparagement either to 
artist or spectator, for the former must limit 
his effort to reach his audience to his brush, 
while the latter seldom has time or opportuni- 
ty to master the round of knowledge required 
of a critic. But, to be implicitly trusted by 
both parties, the critic must persuade them of 
his entire devotion to act and perfect honesty 
of purpose, The ablest artist is limited in his 
capacity of expression by the nature of his 
materials and the specific and monopolizing 
study he must give his particular choice in 
art; a necessity of sacrificing the whole sub- 
ject for a part, which prevents bis becoming 
familiar, as does the critic, with all styles, 
epochs, and schools, and whose business it is to 
analyze, compare, and adjudicate in them all 
both technically and intellectually. Hence, the 
eyes of the critic may and ought to be of service 
to the artist, even if the former have no crea- 
tive faculty of his own. An artist also some- 
times executes work in moments of inspira- 
tion, almost unconsciously to himself, in which 
the detective sensibilities of an acute critic 
sees meaning and beauty of a higher order than 
the author acknowledges as his absolute mo- 
tive or had clearly in view when he was con- 
ceiving his subject. The worst and best men 
have in exceptional moments wrought better 
than they knew. Now the critic who discerns 
this performs essential service for all inter- 
ested. As it were, he supplements and 
complements the artist and doubles his 
influence and fame. There should, therefore, 
exist between them mutual confidence and es- 
teem—the one seeking to get at the whole truth, 
for its own sake ; and the other to have it clearly 
shown, for his own esthetic profit and the gain 
of art, in place of the antagonism or the unuse 
of petty interests which have so largely obtained 
in America. 

That purely personal considerations can be 
wholly eradicated in this matter it is vain to 
expect. There can be made, however, so great 
an advance on the present standard of criticism 
that artists of generous impulses, worthy of their 
ealling, will be convinced that an honest critic 
istheir truest friend ; indeed, absolutely indis- 
pensable, if their works are to be adequately 
appreciated by the masses of people, and the 
standard of public tastes so cultivated as to 
satisfactorily remunerate them for their best 
work, while consigning all false and crude to 
the limbo of neglect. Quality, rather than quan- 
tity, commands the highest price with those 
judges who make or unmake reputations. The 
Spaniard, Fortune, receives $4,000 for a small 
water-color drawing, and $15,000 for a highly- 
finished oil painting, from his select circle of 
wealthy admirers. When Fede’s thoroughly- 
bad statue of Gen. Fante was recently un- 
covered in Florence, in the Piazza of San 
Marco, it is said the assembled crowd hissed 
it, as they would have a bad actor on the 
stage. Spontaneous criticism of this sort 
could occur only where the esthetic faculties 
of a race are cultivated to a very sensitive 
point by the joint action of good art and sound 
criticism. : 

We Americans began with over-coddling 
art. Everything that appeared under its name 
was treated as one pets a pretty child, until it 
became restive if fed with anything except 
sweets. A wholesome truth made it malicious- 
ly angry. Critics were alternately threatened, 
coaxed, or insulted. The artist often did have 
real ground of offense, but their manners only 
served to multiply the wrong-doings. I have 
heard an irate sculptor, after pondering for 
years over an unpalatable criticism, on meeting 
the critic, at a banquetin a friend’s house, utter 
against him a vindictive tirade, in a sideway 
manver, to the astonishment of the hearers, 
who could neither take in the offense nor con- 
jecture who was the offender, although al 
were disturbed by the rude ventilation ofa 
private grief in asocial circle, Bad manners 
can never redeem bad art. The surest way to 
disarm an unfair criticism is for the artist to go 
straight forward in his chosen path, leaving 
time to give the final verdict, whilst protesting 
silently by genuine progress. Every true artist 
is gratefulto him who exposes the impostors 
of his profession, for the disclosure of each one 
is the elevation of real merit a grade higher. 
Not adulation, but discernment is the office of 
acritic. In strictly pursuing this duty the artist 
eannot fail finally to perceive that his mcst 
loyal friend and coadjutor is the conscientious 
critic, who praises what he really feels and as 
eandidly points out whatever may aid the prog- 
ress of the artist and improve the taste of the 
public. Competent artists in their various 
branches gre more readily found than com- 
petent critics, schooled in all methods and 
motives. It would greatly benefit artist, 
amateur, and critic could such cordial relations 
be established between all three as should stim- 
ulate a free exchange of ideas before either the 
works of art orthe critic’smsare published. A 
erttic may miss entire'y the aim of the artist 





LL , 
simply from misapprehending his motive ana 
not understanding his technical process, 

an immature and profitless work would never 
leave the privacy of the stndio, to vainly 
lenge the admiration of judges if friendly warn. 
ings might anticipate the proposed crucial 
ordeal. Good fellowship once obtained between 
the parties, based on a solidarity of interests 
the public also would reap a share of the gen. 
eral advantage, not the least of which would be 
the putting down of the butcher-critj 
started in New York by green followers of 
Ruskin, of whose spirit they imbibed nothing 
except its destructiveness, which in them 
speedily degenerated into malignity and false. 
hood. When art must be denounced for im. 
becility, meanness, or spuriousness the assault 
should be impersonal. Let it be remembereg 
that, as no artist, however eminent, is always 
equal to his best, so there is no one at all desery. 
ingthe name who is altogether bad. Every one, 
after his kind, has his moments of good genius, 
or, at least, a definite capacity of specific work, 
in which he excels. 

Institutions like the recently formed Art 
Club of Boston are so admirably calculated to 
put the buyers, producers, and judges of art on 
a good footing as regards each other’s wants 
that it is to be hoped all our cities will found 
similar ones. 








Seience. 


Proressor YounG read a paper at Portland 
suggesting that, while the sun is mainly gaseous, 
it may be covered with a more or less continn- 
ous shell of liquid, renewed perpetually from 
above by the condensation of the solar vapors 
and re-evaporated below by the central heat. On 
the theory of the sun now most generally 
adopted, the maintenance of its temperature is 
accounted for as the result of the condensation 
of vapors in the photosphere; but it has been 
supposed that the products of condensation 
would be in the form of separate drops, de- 
scending in fiery rain through the ascending 
currents of the vapors which rise from below to 
supply their place, to be condensed into liquid 
and fall in their turn. 

Professor Young shows that the amount of 
condensation required to account for the ex- 
penditure of the solar heat is so enormous that 
it would produce each minute a quantity of 
liquid sufficient to form a stratum at least five 
feet thick all over the sun, and considers it 
probable that under such circumstances the 
liquid would not remain in separate drops, but 
would form sheets, which would in their de- 
scent more or less compress and confine the 
gases below, and thus make it possible to ac- 
count for the phenomena of eruption so often ob- 
served in the chromosphere—phenomena which 
seem to indicate almost irresistibly that the 
hydrogen and other gases burst out throughs 
confining shell of some kind. The necessity of 
some such constraint is admitted by all who be- 
live, with the best observers, that in the promi- 
fences we really have eruptions; and this 
seems to be the only way in which the exist- 
ence of any shell at all can be reconciled with 
the other known facts. as to the sun’s density 
and constitution. " 

Professor Langley, of Allegheny Observatory, 
gave a very interesting paper upon the results 
of his observations of the solar surface, illus- 
trated with some most beautiful and elaborate 
drawings. He, however, like the rest of the 
students of the sun who were present, had no 
satisfactory theory of sun-spots to present and 
knew of none. ; 





....The amount of moisture drawn into 4 
plant system when growing is something extra- 
ordinary. An Echinocystis, a plant of the 
encumber family, will frequently extend fifty 
feet from the main stem in every direction over 
a brush-heap, having thousands of leaves, each 
evaporating a large amount of moisture. If 
any one will take a growing plant of any kind 
and put the roots in a bottle of water, prevent- 
ing all evaporation except as it may be through 
the plant’s leaves, it is astonishing to find how 
soon the water is exhausted on asunny day, even 
when a plant with buta few leaves is employed. 
How great, then, must be the amount which 
passes through the immense mass of leaves 
which this tremendous grower bears! But the 
astonishment is still greater when we note that 
all this immense amount of water flows through 
a stem no larger than a pencil at the ground, and 
has to be again subdivided into thousands of 
little streams which branch off into each leaf. 

As we know there is no great volume of 
water passing up the stem, as a column of 
water passes down a stream, the only way in 
which this water can flow must be by an im- 
mense velocity. The particles make up by 4 
rapid flow what they would have to expend 
in bulk if the motion were slower. This 
velocity of the liquid flow has never been 
examined, that we know of; but would be an 
interesting field for original research. 

The quantity which passes through the plant 
et various seasons has often bean measured 
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gome interesting figures have recently been 

ven by Sir John D. Wauchope, at a meeting of 
the Edinburgh Botanical Society. A branch of 
a hornbeam tree (Carpinus Betulus) one and a 
palf inches round was broken off from a branch 
one foot nine inches round, The main stem of 
the tree where the large branch sprung was 
eight feet four inches. From April 14th to 
April 17th the sap which ran from this small 
pranch was collected, and amounted to ane gal- 
Jon and three gills. 


.. Jt is a pleasure to note how great is the 
interest taken in the “‘scientific” of Toe INDE- 
pexvent. Many have noted the intense pleas- 
ure which follows the life of a naturalist, and 
have envied the ‘‘time” necessary to become a 
proficient in gcience. We have endeavored to 
keep our readers acquainted with the salient 
points of scientific progress, so that those who 
cannot worry through all the dry details 
which lead to the results may, at least, par- 
ticipate in the pleasures which progressive 
thought brings. That our efforts are appre- 
ciated the extended quotations and free 
comments show, and it is a satisfaction to 
observe them. The comments themselves, 
though occasionally under a misapprehension, 
are none the less appreciated, as they show 
thought has been awakened in the direction 
desired. 

Some time since we called attention to a re- 
markable fact that the American climate was 
not favorable to long-lived trees. We instanced 
many species which, living perhaps for a thou- 
sand years in some parts of Europe, com- 
menced their downward course here at one 
hundred. Extracting and remarking on this, 
an Eastern contemporary says the elms on 
Boston Common have already been there 
nearly two hundred years and are yet in good 
health. This is true. Still, they are on the 
downward track, and, as the writer recently ob- 
served, will not probably last another hundred, 
and thus they will not reach half the age of the 
same species (Ulmus campestris) in England. 
The climate of Boston in its hygrometric 
properties—which, after all, forms a great ele- 
mentin a keppy tree region—approaches that 
of England nearer than any other—and _ tree- 
lives might thus naturally be expected to 
endure longer than elsewhere. As we did not 
mean, of course, that trees were born and died 
all within the hundred years, the facts still re- 
main as they were represented. 


....A recent number of the Journal of the 
Society of Arts contains an account of a new 
‘method of electrical illumination, which, if it 
really accomplishes the tithe of what it pre- 
tends, will be exceedingly valuable. We con- 
fess to being very skeptical about the matter, 
but give the notice for what itis worth. The 
apparatus is said to have been tried with per- 
fect success at the Admiralty House, St. Peters- 
burg, under the direction of the inventor, A. 
Ladiguin. Only one piece of carbon is required, 
instead of the pair commonly employed. This, 
being attached to a wire connected with a 
magneto-electric machine, is placed in a glass 
tube, from which the air is exhausted, and re- 
placed by a gas which, at however high a tem- 

_ perature, will not combine with carbon. This 
tube is then sealed, and, the machine being set 
in motion, the carbon becomes heated and emits 
& soft, steady, and continuous light, easily 
tegulated by simple means and lasting as long 
48 the current which produces it. It is stated 
that “ by calculations made’’ this electric light 
can be produced at a fifth of the cost of coal 
gas; but figures will lie sometimes—when the 
data are uncertain. 


--.-At the recent meeting of the American 
Association in Portland Mr. W. A. Rogers, of 
Cambridge Observatory, read @ very important 
paper upon the probable error of the determina- 
tion of a ship’s place at sea, showing that the 
uncertainty at the end of a fortnight’s voyage is 
much greater than usually supposed. This un- 
certainty is mainly due to irregularities in the 
Tates of the chronometers. Even in the case of 
the Cunard steamers it is found that, on making 
land after erossing the ocean, the average error 
of their reckoning is nearly 6 miles, while er- 
Tors of 10 and 12 miles are by no means uncom- 
mon. And this remark applies when their po- 
sition is determined by astronomical observa- 
tion. If the weather has been unfavorable, so 
28 to compel them to rely on the log, the error 
is much larger. It is, of course, evident that 
every precaution should be used on approach- 
ing the land. Professor Peirce, in commenting 
upon the paper, declared with the strongest em- 
Phasis that any shipmaster who, after crossing 
the Atlantic, should dare to approach within 
thirty miles of the shore according to his reckon- 


ing in the night or in a fog, without sounding, 
ought to be hanged. 


---.It has been popularly supposed that the 
moon exerts some peculiar effect on vegetation ; 
but what it is is not exactly known, if even 
there be any pecularity at all. Some observers 
Tecord facts, only to be overturned or dis- 
Credited by the observation of others. The 
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latest phase of this subject is that cryptogamic 
plants hardly grow in the day time, but grow 
with amazing luxuriance by the light of the 
moon. A. M. Charbonnier, of Paris, is 
credited with this observation—making it, 
so it is said, on the confervoid matter 
in his aquarium. The production of mush- 
rooms seems to afford some color to this. If 
one gather every mushroom to be seen in a 
meadow in the morning, he will-find no more if 
he return at night; but the next morning they 
will abound. Atleast, this is our recollection of 
mushroom time. Still, these observations are so 
often found to be incorrect that we should not 
be disposed to accept those of M. Charbonnier 
until they have been confirmed by others. 


-s..The Comptes Rendus contains extracts 
from a letter of Nordenskiold, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, dated from Mossel Bay, in Spitzbergen, 
and announcing that he finds ‘upon the ice a 
grayish dust, which on examination he finds to 
be made up mostly of broken diatom-shells, 
but also to contain bits of carbonaceous matter 
and grains of metallic iron. He was led to 
examine the matter from having fourd dust of 
similar constitution on the snow near Stock- 
holm, and also in the interior of Finland, far 
from any city, during a preceding winter; and 
he is disposed to believe that this carbonaceous 
and ferruginous dust is of meteoric origin, which 
is undoubtedly possible, perhaps not unlikely, 
but certainly needs a more complete demon- 
stration before it can be accepted asa fact. 


...-1n 1870 the French Government sent over 
an engineer, M. Malezieux, to examine and re- 
port upon the public works of the United 
States. The Comptes Rendus for Aug. 11th 
contains a report upon this work by Belgrand, 
which is highly complimentary to our.American 
engineering: The closing remarks are in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“Tn the Old World nearly all the difficulties 
encountered in public works come from men. 
. . . On the other side of ‘the Atlantic 
there is very little trouble of this kind, but the 
engineer is confronted by natural obstacles such 
as in Europe we know nothing of. The bold 
and skillful solutions devised by our American 
brethren for these natural problems, have, then 
but little application among us. There is one 
exception, however: we have very much to 
learn from them in respect to the scientific and 
economical use of metal in bridge-building.’’ 


....Brorsen’s comet, period 514 years,. first 
discovered in 1846 and since then several times 
observed, but for some years lost, has just been 
rediscovered by Stephan, at Marseilles. It was 
in right ascension 2 hours 7 minutes east of 
its predicted place and about quarter of a de- 
gree south. 

...-TWo new comets, both telescopic, are 
announced—one discovered by M. Henry, at 
Paris; the other by M. Borelly, at Marseilles. 





Missions. 


In the Missionary Herald (Eng. Bapt.) 
Rev. A. V. Timpany, of the American Baptist 
Telugu Mission, gives an historical sketch of 
that mission. Rev. 8.8. Day was sent to the 
Telugus in 1836 by the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. Mr. Day labored in Vizagapa- 
tam, Madras, and at Bangalore till 1840, start- 
ing what is known as the “ Baptist church in 
Bangalore” and organizing a Baptist church 
in Madras. In 1840 he settled in Nellore, 108 
miles north of Madras, and in 4 years organized 
a church of 8 members, including the mission- 
aries. From 1840 to 1845, when failing health 
compelled him to leave, Rev. Stephen Van 
Husen was associated with Mr. Day, who, being 
at length utterly worn out, was also compelled 
to return home the same year. Four years 
later he returned to Nellore with Rev. L. Jewett, 
and labored with him four years more, after 
which he went home. Two years afterward, in 
1855, Rev. F. A. Douglass joined the mission. 
In 1862, after 18 years of service, Mr. Jewett 
returned to the United States for a 3 years’ rest ; 
but before leaving, having the utmost. confi- 
dence in the final success of the mission, he 
purchased in Ongole a house for mission pur- 
poses, renting/it till it could be occupied. In 
1865 Mr. Jewett returned, in company with J. 
E. Clough, and Mr. Douglass left for home. 
The next: year Mr. Clough removed to Ongole, 
where already he had baptized one eon- 
vert, with his wife. There Mr. Clough worked 
with most earnest confidence, sending out 
preachers with tracts to do colporteur work in 
the villages about, building a chapel ; and, after 
observing the Week of Prayer in 1867 with the 
Ongole brethren, he set out for the village 
where was the home of Pariah, the convert al- 
luded to above, We now give the missionary’s 
own story: 

“Here I pitched my tent ic a fair tamarind 
grove, and sent word to the villagers around 
that I had come to see them and tell them about 
Jesus, The words soon went, and the next day 
between 30 and 40 meu and women appeared 
before the tent, having brought provisions for 
four or five days, and an extra change of clothes 
to put on when they were baptized. They said 
they had come to learn more about Jesns, but 





they believed already and wanted to be bap- 
tized.” 


After describing the series of meetings which 
followed, Mr. Clough goes on to say: 

“‘At the end of the fifth day, Sunday, Jan- 

uary 28th, were baptized on a pro- 
fession of their faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. These meetings and baptisms 
almost made me think another Day of Pentecost 
was being given us. I have seen many revivals 
at home and witnessed many precious out- 
— of the Holy Spirit; but I never saw 
such a blessed time as this was, never such faith 
and such love for Jesus theSaviour. The simple 
reading of the last two chapters of Matthew, or 
re g the narrative of Christ's death on the 
cross, for us and for the sins of the whole 
world, would move them all to tears, and many 
of them would sob aloud, as though they had 
just lost their dearest friend. Their faith is 
simple, but oh! how strong.” 
Since that time converts have come as fast as 
they could be cared for, and they are now num- 
bered by thousands. When Mr. Clough re- 
turned to this country, in January of last year, 
there were 1,658 communicants, living in 191 
villages. Rev. J. McLauren took charge of the 
mission during his absence, and under him the 
work progressed constantly, as may be seen 
from the fact that during one tour he bap- 
tized nearly three hundred. The central 
school of this mission is very large and flourish- 
ing ; and besides this there are twenty-two yil- 
lage schools, where over 300 boys and girls are 
taught. In 1869 mission premises were pur- 
chased in Allowz, a large village eighteen miles 
from Nellore. Rev. E. Bullard, who joined the 
mission in 1870, will occupy this station, where 
last year a church of over fifty members was 
organized. The church at Nellore at last ac- 
counts numbered over 260 members. It has 
been specially watched over by Mr. Bullard, as 
Dr. Jewett is absent on the Scripture Revision 
Committee. Mrs: Jewett has identified herself 
with the school interests of Nellore. In 1868 
Rev. A. V. Timpany joined the mission, and 
two years later removed to Ramapatam, where 
he organized a church of thirty-five members, 
which now contains over 500 communicants. 
‘The theological school established here num- 
bers nineteen students. The mission re- 
ports, largely through the efforts of its 
native ministry, nearly 1,000 baptisms the 
past year. ‘Our mission,” writes Mr. Tim- 
pany, is emphatically a preaching mis- 
sion. We all (missionaries and their wives) 
learn the vernacular. The writer’s wife can 
write a Telugu letter, if necessary; and in the 
absence of the husband can and does take the 
entire charge of the station, doing the work in 
the language of the people.”” And then, when 
alluding to the fact that, though these converts 
are of low caste, their influence must be felt by 
the caste mass above them, he adds: ‘‘ To use a 
homely illustration, let us boil our missionary 
pot as the man does his rice—not by putting the 
fire above, but below. Byso doing a maximum 
result will be reached by a minimum outlay.’ 


..»- The Zeyst Missionary Association, which 
is made up of members of the Moravian Church, 
most of whom reside at Zeyst, near Utrecht, 
‘Holland, bas put forth its efforts mainly in be- 
half of the mission in the Dutch colony of 
Surinam, in South America. On the first of 
July, ten years ago, slavery was abolished in 
Surinam; but the negroes of the colony, now 
about 40,000 in number, forming the bulk of 
the inhabitants, were to serve an apprentice- 
ship for ten years. At last all restrictions are 
removed and they now enjoy their rights as 
free citizens. Hitherto, during this decade of 
pupilage, the negroes have been obliged to 
keep all children from 6 to 12 years of age in 
school; but hereafter, the matter being left 
optional with the parents, there is some anx- 
fety felt by the mission as to whether they 
will continue to make use of the educa- 
tional advantages afforded them upder the 
new order of things. In Paramaribo the 
Zeyst Missionary Association propose to erect 
a building for infant-school purposes, which 
shall accommodate 500 pupils. These schools 
are especially designed for those infants who, 
whilst their parents are at work through the 
day, are now left to the tender mercies of the 
street. This undertaking is so great that the 
Association goes 6nt from its usual confines and 
appeals to Christians In other lands for aid, an 
appeal which it would probably have no occa- 
sion to make were it not that the friends of 
missions in Holland are now raising some $225,- 
000 for the missions in the Dutch colonies of 
the East Indies. The missionaries of Surinam 
bave much superstition to contend with, 
particularly the terror of witchcraft, which pre- 
vails almost universally among the negroes, the 
Christian believers even having great fear of 
the arts of the witch-doctors. The doctors 
themselves, however, so say the missionaries, 
have an impression that they can do nothing to 
believers. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
Moravians have had marked success in Surinam, 
and now number 13 mission stations, with 
about 24,000 churchmembers, including cbil- 
dren, of whom 6,000 live in Paramaribo, the 
city of the colony. 


.e0J. H, Hartman, Moravian missionary in 
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Kaffraria, South Africa, gives in the missionary 
quarterly of the United Brethren an account 
of the selection of a site for a new mission sta- 
tion. Baziya, the first mission station of the 
Moravians in independent Kaffraria, lies at 
about the center of the country inclosed by the 
8ist and 32d degrees of south latitude and the 
28th and 29th east longitude. To the north- 
west, some thirty or forty miles, the new sta- 
tion is laid out in the territory of Stokwe, a chief 
who gives a very encouraging welcome to the 
missionaries. The station of Entumas!, north 
of Baziya, which it was feared would have tobe 
given up, on account of fightings among the 
chiefs, reports a change for the better. Inbab- 
itants are on the increase, two regular preach- 
ing stations have been arranged, several bap- 
tisms have taken place, a small class of candi- 
dates for baptism has been formed, and the ex- 
penses of the mission this year were just half 
as much as in the preceding year. 


-..-Rev. Wm. Taylor, the American Mecth- 
odist evangelist, has removed from Bombay to 
Caleutta. Zhe Lucknow Witnese states that for 
two weeks he preached in the Wesleyan church, 
where many were converted. He next began 
independent service and has organized a church 
of more than fifty members. Though at 
present confining himself to the English-speak- 
ing population, his ultimate aim is to reach the 
natives through the agency of the Christians 
who live among them. Mr. Taylor intends to 
build a preaching hall in Calcutta, at a cost of 
$10,000, one-half of which has already been 
paid by a friend of the work in Bombay. Mr. 
Taylor is pushing his work, calling for helpers, 
and intends that the work under his super- 
vision shall be self-supporting. 


.... The Friend of India states that the Rev. J. 
M. Haswell, American Baptist missionary at 
Maulmain, who has for 20 years been at work 
among the Talaings, is the only foreigner 
who has studied their language, into which he 
has translated the New Testament. Now, at 
60 years of age, being prevented by palsy from 
preaching, Mr. Haswell contemplates publishing 
the results of his studies in the form of gram- 
matical notes and a small vocabulary of the 
Pequan or Talaing language, which is gradually 
going out of use. This language, though writ” 
ten in the same general characters as the Bur- 
mese, is entirely different, and is now prevalent 
only in the rural districts of Amherst, part of 
Martaban, and to an uncertain extent in Siam. 


....In a late religious revival at Impolweni, 
reported by Mr. Allison, of the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission station at Pietermaritzburg, 
South Africa, 53 convertg:.were added to the 
church, many of them: from _heathenism, 
which doubles the number of churchmembers. 
Mr, Alison, a missionary of 40 years’ experi- 
ence, is the head of this Natal mission, assisted 
by one lady and 9 native exhorters. Mr. J. 
Stalker, a newly-appointed missionary, is about 
to relieve his senior of the work at Pieter- 
maritzburg, leaving Mr. Allison at liberty to go 
with his training school to Impolweni, the 
scene of the recent revival. 


...-A party of missionaries, of whom Mr. 
Heine, was Jeader, with a head man named 
Abaja, has, by the permission of the Rajah of 
Kuta, visited a lake in the Batta District, 
Sumatra, never before seen by Europeans. This 
lake is said to be about forty miles long and 
half as many broad, with an island in the 
center. The country around is densely popu- 
lated; but the missionaries were prevented 
from making many observations in regard to it 
by the Rajah, who had exacted a promise that 
the travelers should return at once after seeing 
the lake. 


....Rev. J. I. Woodside, says The Lucknow 
Witness, has purchased in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, with which he is con- 
nected, seventeen villages from the Dehra Doon 
Tea Company, for a native Christian colony, to 
be called the ‘* Hope Town Christian Colony.”’ 
This is the most extensive undertaking of the 
kind ever attempted in India, as the sum paid 
for the property is not less than $90,000. ‘I'he 
land has been divided into 1,600 shares, of five 
acres to each share, costing $60. 


.... The valedictory dismissal of eighteen mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
(English) took place in London the first of last 
July, half of whom were either returning to old 
fields of laber or were transferred to new, while 
the other nine were proceeding for the first time 
to their mission labors. They are sent out as 
follows: to West Africa 2, East Africa 2, Pales- 
tine 1, North India 4, Western India 1, South 
India 1, Ceylon 2, China 1, Japan 2, and North 
Pacific 1. 


....A novel enterprise as regards Western In- 
dia has been started by the Western India 
Native Christian Alliance, which at its last 
annual meeting, held in Bombay, appointed a 
native Christian as its missionary agent to 
labor among his countrymen. This movement 
is regarded with great pleasure by the Free 
Church of Scotland missionaries ii Bombay, 
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The Sunday-achool, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 12TH. 


WALKING ON THE SEA.— MATT. XIV, 
22-38. 








PETER could never have expected’to walk on 
the waters unless by Divine help. When ‘he 
heard the voice of Jesus saying to him 
“Come,”’ and decided to leave the ship to go 
to Jesus, it was clearly his duty to trust Jesus 
to uphold him. With thestorm he had noth" 
ing todo. Jesus would take care of that, and 
take care of him init. Even ifit cleared up, he 
could not stand for one moment on the calmest 
sea. Jesus alone could keep him afloat in any 
weather. What folly, then, for him to be exer- 
cised abow the boisterous wind! Of course, 
when he gave up trusting Jesus he began to 
sink, Is there wonder that Jesus, as he 
stretched forth his hand and caught him, said 
unto him: ‘*O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” If Peter did not believe in 
Jesus, it was folly for him to leave his ship. If 
he did believe in him, it was folly for him to be 
troubled by the state of the weather. Yet how 
many who say they believe in Jesus under a 
clear sky are afraid to trust bim in a storm. 

Some men who see what a boisterous wind of 

. opposition to Christianity the Devil has raised to 
stay the progress of Jesus over the waters 
‘are afraid not only for themselves but for 
Jesus; and they cry out that he and his cause 
are in imminent peril from the storm of skepti- 
tism, and can only be saved through the speedy 
* building of a raft, whose plan is given in the 
magazine articles they write while they are sink” 
mg. If these frightened disciples are them™ 
.selves saved, it will not be on any raft of their 
own construction, but by the outstretched hand 
of Him for whose safety they had foolish fears, 
and His loving rebuke to them for their timidity 
“will be: “O ye.of little faith, wherefore did ye 
doubt?” The young person who hears the 
voice of Jesus saying to him ‘“‘Come” has a 
clear and only duty to go, regardless of the 
weather. If he stops to consider his surround. 
ings, to count the perils which threaten him, 
to look at the obstacles which seem to forbid 
his progress, he is likely to sink. His safety 
‘is in looking to Him who has called him 
and in pressing toward him in faith A 
soldier’s duty in time of battle is to obey his 
commander, not to worry about the enemy. 
A sailor’s safety in astorm is in heeding the 
captain’s orders, notin wringing his hands at 
-the violence of the gale. A farmer’s success 
depends on his ploughing and planting season- 
ably,.trusting God to give the sun and rain as 
they are needed. “He that observeth the 
wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the 
cloud shall not reap.’? Every person’s duty is 
to move out, even in the darkest night and in 
the stormiest hour, at the call of God, regard- 
‘less of the difficulties which come from his 
‘peculiar business, his special companions, his 
exceptional temptations. This, too, is his 
safety. If he trusts Jesus, he will stand firmly 
on the troubled sea. If he looks at the clonds, 
he will begin to sink. Without faith in Jesus 
,there can be no comfort on ship or shore, in 
calmorstorm. Trusting him, the humblest be- 
liever can say of the darkest night and the 
sorest storm, on the uttermost parts of the sea: 
“Even there shall thy hand lead me and thy 
right band shall hold me.” 


ne 


----The fact that American Sunday-schools 
gain their chief power through their represent- 
‘ative character, and that the churches which 
‘most clearly recognize them as an essentiay 
agency in their work of evangelization and 
Christian. culture receive most benefit from 
them, was not likely to be lost sight of by so 
keen and intelligert an observer as.our recent 
English visitor. Hence, weare told that 
‘sone great reason assigned by Mr. Hartley, 
amid the cheers of the meeting, for the flourish- 
ing condition of the Sunday-schools there [in 
the United States] is that they are not looked 
gown upon, but occupy a place of high esteem 
fm the churches. The minister in many cases 
is a regular attendant, opens the school, cate- 
ehises not only the children, but the teachers, 
and holds preparation classes during the week.” 
The Sunday-school conventions of this country 
‘were named by him as “among the most strik- 
ing divergences from English customs,” 
and the brevity and variety attained in their 
exercises call forth from the Christian World 
this comment: : 

» Fancy speakers, in some cases, being limited 
to addresses of five minutes each! Why,. they 
must choose their words as if they were inditin 
a telegraphic message. The ‘Prayer 
Promise’ meetings, the ‘Praise and Thanks- 
giving’ meetings, and the ‘ Bible Reading’ meet- 

gs all manifest these characteristics,” 

The “Superintendent's Hour,” the “ Pastor's 
Hour,” and the “ Specimen Teaching” exercises 
6f our conventions and institutes were men- 
tioned, with a statement of their difficulties 
and advantages, The “children’s mass meet 
tegs’”” at monthly concerts and anniversaries 
'eceived passing snd approving comment, The 
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“THE INDEPENDENT. 


absence ofa central agency, doing for Amer- 
ican Sunday-schools what is done for those of 
England by the London Sunday-school Union, 
is counted by Mr. Hartley a disadvantage; but 
it will hardly be so considered in this country. 
The proposition is made to send Mr. Hartley on 
& visit to the Sunday-schools of Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick, in which event he may 
again bea visitor to the United States, where 
he is now sure of a double welcome. 


-...Secretary Hartley, of the London Sun- 
day-school Union, is making good use in En- 
gland of the information gathered by him 
during his recent tour of observation among 
the Sunday-schools of America. His reports 
are received by his London coworkers with a 
warmth of interest that evidences the high re- 
gard in which he is personally held by them 
and their readiness to avail themselves of what- 
ever improvement‘in the machinery or methods 
of Sunday-school work he may bring to them 
from this side of the water. The sketch of two 
of his addresses which appears in the Christian 
World shows that he was warm in his praises 
of the Sunday-school system of the United 
States, and that’ his English hearers were 
not behind him in appreciation of the 
more attractive features of that system. 
He attached no slight importance to the 
finish and convenient arrangement of the best 
American Sunday-school buildings. It is a pity 
that his description of these is not warranted 
by the facts more generally in our country. 

“Their architecture, their general arrange- 
ment, the way in which class-rooms were pro- 
vided, the ts which covered them, the 
fountain and a with which they were 
adorned, the elegant library, the spring tables 
which rise from the floor, the chairs for the 
children, and the easy chair for the superin- 
tendent provided Mr. Hartley with subject 
matter for description which made the mouths 
of his hearers water, just as he declared the 
realities had made his own water. ; 

‘“ Another feature of the American system on 
which great stress was laid and the naming of 
which drew forth very emphatic applause from 
the audience was the universal nature of the 
attendance. The children of the rich,as well as 
the poor, of the minister and church officers, of 
the men of wealth, education, and influence, 
who belong to the church, as well as of the 
artisan, sit side by side in the same school and 
share the same instruction.” 


...-Aclergyman, writing from Texas as to 
the need of undenominational and thorough 
Sunday-school work in that state, says: ‘‘No 
state in the South or even in the West bids so 
fair to develop rapidly as Texas. All the old 
Southern states are pouring their population 
into our borders ; many from the North, seek- 
ing a warmer climate, are attracted hither by 
the rich lands of this state; while from every 
country in Europe they are coming. Our prox- 
imity to Mexico, in view of the rapid religious 
changes going on there and the future political 
developments, adds to the importance of Chris- 
tian work among us, Then the state of society 
here is in parts lawless and turbulent, while in 
the more peaceable and well settled regions 
God’s work is indifferently done, great stress 
being laid on the name, for denominationalism 
is strong. Everything is also behind the age, 
A Sunday-school after the modern idea, I will 
risk to say, is hardly known outside the larger 
towns, and very little there. There is little in- 
fidelity, but much immorality. Then the blacks, 
what a work might be done among them! Rail- 
roads are opening in all directions, but Chris- 
tian enterprise is not keeping pace with 
material advancement. . - When mission- 
aries are sent here they should be men of pe- 
culiar adaptability. Slow and stupid men will 
not answer. They must be men who can ‘mix 
well’ ; men who can put up with Texas accom- 
modations and not grumble; men who can look 
desperadoes in the eye, if necessary; men of 
large hearts and overflowing sympathies; men 
who can talk to the people and hold their at- 
tention and set them at work.” 


... Lf superintendent asks a question of the 
school, he should ask one that all can answer 
and he should see that it is answered by all. If 
the answer comes at first faintly and from one 
or two scholars or teachers, he should put the 
question again, and so aggin and again, if 
necessary, until the answer comes back full and 
free from the school as a whole. If all the 
scholars and teachers are expected to answer 
questions, they will answer them, unless ques- 
tions are put which are beyond their under. 
standing or which cannot be answered easily. 


....An intelligent and progressive New En- 
gland pastor recently expressed his dislike of a 
day for review exercises in the Sunday-school, 
and declared his belief that the International 
Lesson Committee arranged for a quarterly re- 
view only from a wish to shirk thé selection of 
at least four lessons in a year’s course. That 
minister ought to be reviewed in the first prin- 

sof good %, a8 well as in those of 
tian charity. 


....'The interest of the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the Ragged School Union of England is shown 
in the fact that on only two occasions in forty- 
two years has he failed to be present and pre- 
side at its meetings, and then ‘bis abscuce was 
owing to ill heal 
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Gilucation, 


Tue Royal Commission appointed ‘‘ to make 
inquiry with regard to scientific instruction and 
the advancement of science” has just reported 
respecting the opportunities and encourage- 
ments offered to scientific students in the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. The fol- 
lowing statements will show the extent of the 
inducement now held out to such students : 


“Tn the year 1872, out of the 107 scholarships 
filled up in the University of Oxford, but six 
were offered for natural science; and, though 
we have no corresponding list from Cambridge 
published in the Report, we may fairly presume 
the average there to have been much the same. 
The secret of this is net hard to understand. 
‘The colleges will not offer scholarships for 
natural science, because they fear they would 
not get good candidates from the schools; 
while the schools do not teach natural science, 
because they are afraid of injuring the pros- 
pects of their pupils by diminishing their 
chances of obtaining scholarships’; and be- 
tween these two natural science is in great dan- 
ger of falling to the ground. If good men are 
wanted in any branch of learning at Oxford or 
Cambridge,it is obvious that inducements must 
be held out to them to come, or they will go 
elsewhere, where their peculiar merits will be 
more easily reco ed. Therefore, an increase 
in the number of scholarships and fellowships 
is imperative, and, according to one of the 
witnesses examined, especially of scholarships ; 
for, he says, ‘it is more important to make a 
number of students than to reward a few.’ 

* At Oxford there are at present 12 scientific 
apg which have been in existence 

or a period of 300 years, dating from the 
Regius Professorship of Medicine, founded in 
the time of Henry I, down to the Hope 
Professorship of Zoology, which is but 12 years 
old. At Cambridge there are 14 of these pro- 
fessorships, ranging over an equal period, from 
the Regius Professorship of Medicine to the 
foundation of a professorship in experimental 
physics, in 1871. There are, too, at both univers- 
ities certain scholarships or, rather, founda- 
tions, which are specially devoted to the 
encouragement of scientific study or research, 
but which cannot, owing to certain restrictions 
and qualifications imposed by the founders, 
render the same service to science as would the 
institution of regular university scholarships. 
eeree is possessed of four of these found- 
ations: Two Smith prizes, awarded annually 
to the best proficients in mathematics and 
natural philosophy; the Adams prize, offered 
every second year for the best essay on some 
subject of pure mathematics, astronomy, or 
other branch of natural philosophy; the Sedg- 
wick prize, offered every third year for the best 
essay on some subject in geology or the kin- 
dred sciences; and a fund formed from the 
pension charged on Mr. Wort’s estates, from 





which the University may from time to time | 
nt money for the purpose of foreign inves- - 


igations. At Oxford there are the Radcliffe 
Traveling Fellowships, worth £200 per annum 
for three years; the Burdett Coutts Scholar- 
ship for Geology; and the Johnson Memorial 
Fuad, awarded every four years for an essay 
on some one astronomical] or meteoro- 
logical subject. These are, however, all more 
calculated to operate as a reward to those who 
have already passed through the academical 
course than as a stimulus to the present stud‘es 
of the undergraduate. It is the latter which 
is required, and it is to meet this want that the 
commission advocate the establishment of 
three university scholarships to be offered 
every year to the students of physics, of chem- 
istry, and of biology.” 


....At the Oxford local examinations this 
year the number of senior candidates was 473, 
the same as that of last year; while the number 
of those who passed this year, and have there- 
fore obtained the title of associate in arts, is 
243, as compared with 267 in 1872. Of these 248 
22 appear in the first division, 89 in the second, 
and 182 in the third. Of the junior candidates, 
709 have passed this year, out of 1,116. In 1872 
only 546 passed, out of 1,082. This shows a 
satisfactory improvement. Fifty-eight names 
appear in the first division, 116 in the second, 
and 535 in the third. ‘The successful seniors 
are henceforth entitled to write A. A. after their 
names. . 


-.-.The whole number of students in attend- 
ance at Mount Union College, Ohio, the first year 
was 832; and the whole number of students 
from the origin of the institution in 1858 is 
9,142, of whom 6,367 have been employed to 
teach in the public schools, being found in every 
state in the Union. The property of the col- 
lege is $886,000, and in the department of 
natural history it claims to have a larger collec- 
tion of specimens than any similar institution in 
the United States. 


.»..Miss Rogers, daughter of the well-known 
Tooke professor of political economy at King’s 
College, London, is the first in order of. merit 
in the Oxford local examinations this year, sur- 
passing 472 students who were examined with 
her. Hitherto exhibitions at certain Oxford 
colleges have been always offered to the stu- 
dents leading the list. Miss Rogers’s position 
thus opens the question of the admission of 
women to university residence, examinations, 
and degrees. 


«.eeThe will of the late Harry Ward Feote, 
of New Haven, gives to Yale the sum of $25,- 
000, te be used as the foundation of one or more 
scholarships, to be called the Foote Scholar- 
ships. 

-»--Mr. Geo. B. Markel, of Hazleton, Penn., 


has given $30,000 to endow e professorship in 
Lafayette College, 2 , 


4 





[October's tae, 


—  Debbies. 


Tare is a droll story of how a man jog 





‘a wager in Pueblo, Colorado. Stepping into g 


large liquor shop, he offered to bet ten to one 
that he could, blindfolded, tell the name of 
liquor or wine in the house, or any mixture of 
liquors, by the taste and smell. All went well 
with him at first. He named all the celebrated 
brands correctly. Then they handed him g 
glass of water. He tasted, he smelt, he tasteg 
and smelt again, and at last, completely nop. 
plussed, he gave it up so. ‘* Well, boys,” he 
said, “‘you have got me. Itscems to me ag it 
years ago I struck something of that kind in 
the States; but it was so long ago I have en: 
tirely forgotten it.” : 


.-.-A lady in Providence lost her needle the 
other day, and in the effort to find it uneartheg 
four hundred from the bowels of her pip. 
cushion. She now has needles to spare, 4 
friend heard of herdiscovery and borrowed pin- 
cushions of all her neighbors. The result was 
astounding. She gave up counting when she 
reached 8,000 and began to estimate. She now 
advertises: ‘* Needles for sale—a new invoice,” 


----An English peer, a member of the Honge 
of Lords, recently wrote that he could not ding 
with afriend on account of an attack of the 
gout. A day or two afterward, being met by 
his friend, and remarked as unlike a gouty 
person, he confessed to have written “gout” 
because he ‘‘ could not spell rheumatism.” Ap 
American sovereign, who was badly whipped 
by a fellow-boarder, describes himself as suf. 
fering from room-matism. 


....One member of the cabinet of Mr, Lin. 
coln was strongly disliked by his son Tad, 
When Lincoln was ill with the varioloids the 
offensive secretary sent his card in and asked 
for an interview. Tad was present, and heard 
his father decline the request, sending the mes- 
sage that he wasill. ‘* Papa,’ said Tad, pro- 
testing, ‘‘no, no. Let him come in and catch 
it.” 

....-Probably the sickest man sigce the days 
when Hezekiah turned his face to the wall and 
wept sore is the author, George Augustus Sala, 
who, according to the London Medical Times, 
is “suffering from an etythematous affection, 
which, however, has yielded to the local appli- 
cation of the stypic colloid and the use of fara- 
dization.”’ 


.»..Lord Timothy Dexter, who sent a cargo 
of warming-pans to the West Indies, has an im- 
itator in the British Admiralty, which recently 
sent out a cargo of rice from Portsmouth to its 
colony on the coast of Africa, which is besieged 
by the Ashantees, only to find, when it was too 
late, that rice was the only article of food which 
abounds in that country. 


..-.-A new version of ‘‘Old Uncle Ned” has 
become popular in the suburbs. It runs some- 
thing as follows: ‘* Then pull up the wicket and 
the stake, and put by the mallet and ball; for 
Do more croquet’ll be played this year, it’s get- 
ting too late in the fall.” 


-»-eA Feejee cannibal, traveling in a noted 
American show, has gone to carrying a hodj 
He says he’d rather carry his native hod than 
beahaythen at $20 a month. An ambitious 
teamster has becn promoted to the vacant, po- 
sition. 


....An Indiana woman, whose suit for divorce 
had lingered along until she was completely out 
of patience, burst into her lawyer’s office last 
week, her face radiant with joy, and exclaimed: 
“Squire, the old man’s dead !’’ 


..-‘¢I don’t know where that boy got his bad 
temper. Not frémme, ]’m sure,” said a slight 
ly irritated father, one day. ‘‘ No,’’ said a sar- 
castic wife, ‘you've certainly not lost yours.” 
The head of the family subsided. 


....Asmart man at Sandusky put arsenic ina 
bottle of wine, hoping that a burglar would 
drink it, and his wife placed it among 100 other 
bottles. The smart man is now wondering 
which is the bottle. 

....The man who was recently lynched in 
Missouri had thoroughly trained. his eleven 
children in the burglar business. So they are 
not left destitute, 

....A disorderly crowd in Utica was recently 
dispersed by a man taking off his hat and an- 
nouncing that he was making a missionary col- 
lection. : 

...“*Ho mug-gin, ho mug-gin, from a forrin’ 
sho-ore,” is the way a Topeka belle renders the 
words of a popular song. 


..»eThey say the largest English settlement 
made in this country isin Kansas. We thought 
it was the ‘“‘ Alabama.” 


...-The ladies have hit it at last. They are 
very properly clamoring to become “ Patrons ot - 
Husbandry.” ; 

....A young Irishman told a sweet Cork git 
thet the following wae phopography; ‘“UB4 
BUT, LN.” 
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Winisterial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS, 


IN, A. Jupson, Bapt., of Ticonderoga, at 
Johnstown, N. Y- ain 
HUR, James Hore, Bapt., o ewton 

ae Sem., ord., at Boston, as missionary 
to Japan. és as 

Y, Frank T., Cong., of Union Theo. 
Sem., inst., Sept. 3d, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

BERGHOLZ, Wrtt1am, Luth., ord., Dorset, 
Wis. 

BOUGHTON, H., Univ., of Brooklyn, Pa., at 
Macedon, N. Y. 

WN, T. L., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem. 
ot i Sept. 2d, Union Grove, Wis. : 
FUM, F. H., Cong., inst., Sept. 2d, E. 

BUM artford, Ct. 7 ‘ ° 

BURKHOLDER, J. C., Bapt., Huntington, 
Ind. 


CHAMBERS, Jonny P., Presb., of Dayton, Wis., 
at Victor, Ia. 
RK, G. W., D.D., Bapt., of Ballston Spa, 

—— Y., at Somerville, 8. J. 

CRATZ, T., Bapt., of Cross River, at Hamilton, 
N.8. 


CURTIS, W. W., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., Sept. 10th, Calumet 
Mine, Mich. 

DE PEW, W. A., Bapt., of No. Conway, N. H., 
at So. Chelmsford, Mass. 

DEMAREST, J. T., D.D., Ref. o Dutch), inst., 
Sept. 14th, New Prospect, N. J. 

DONNELLY, J., Bapt., of Port Huron, Mich., 
at Omaha, Neb. 

EMERSON, F. F., Bapt., of Gloucester, Mass., 
at Asylum-ave. ch., Hartford, Conn. 

EVANS, Joun L., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
inst., Sept. 21st, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

FISSE, G. W. E., Epis., of Lake Village, at 
Yazoo City, Miss. 

FRANCE, J.H., Presb., inst., Cameron, Mo. 

GALLEHER, Jogn N., Epis., of Baltimore, 
Md., at Zion ch., New York. 

GREEN, Greorce W., Unit., of Berlin, as 
junior pastor of Church of Christian Unity, 
Boston, Mass. 

GRIFFIN, Henny L., Cong., of Williamstown, 
Mass., inst., Oct. Ist, South ch., New Bri- 
tain, Conn. 

HALL, Horace, Bapt., of Republic, Rich- 
field, O. 


HARK, Josera M., Morav., ord., Sept. 7th, at 
Nazareth, Pa. 

HARRIMAN, G. G., Bapt., of Fisherville, N. 
H., at Urbana, O. 

HART, W. D., Cong., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
at Litchfield, N. H. 

HENRY, Anprew, U. P., inst., Sept. 11th, at 
Broadalbin ch., Perth Center, N. Y. 


HOYLER, Jacob, Moray., ord., Sept. 7th, at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


HUTCHISON, W. R., U. P., of Saxonsburg, 
Pa., at Ottawa, Kan. 


INNES, Rozert F., Epis., Downington, Pa. 

JARREL, W. A., Bapt., of Springfield, Ill., at 
East Minneapolis, Minn, 

LEARNED, J. H., Bapt., Brentwood, N. H. 

MINER, ag Cong., as acting pastor, Leba- 
non, N. Y. 

NEWELL, WELLINGTON, Cong., of No. Water- 
_ Me., inst., Sept. 3d, BE. Charlemont, 

ass, 


PAGE, J. F., Bapt., of So. Dover, Me., at Buf- 
falo, Ia. 


RAY, J. L., Bapt., of New Berlin, at No. Green- 
bush, N. 8. 


RAY, C. W., Bapt., of Bristol, at East Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

RODMAN, Joun A., Bapt., Harrisburg, Wis. 

ROYS, Ozro, F. Bapt., of Bates Theo. Sem., 
ord., Sept. 10th, Farmington, Me. 

SANDERSON, J. W., Presb., of Lane Theo. 
Sem., at Janesville, Wis. 

SANDOK, H. H., Ref. (Ger.), Astoria; Ill. 

SHEPLER, J. R., Ref. (Ger.), of Lake, at Mim- 
sila, O, 

SHINN, James G.. Presb., stated supply, Ber- 
lin, Ateo, and Waterford, N. J. 

SLEEPER, F. B., Bapt., ord., Sept. 4th, Brain- 
tree, Mass, P 

SMITH, Irem W., Cong., inst., Sept. 3d, 
Otis Center, Mass, . ions 


STRIBLING, J. H., Bapt., of Anderson, at 
Tyler, Tex, 


wea is Pe Cong., of Summer Hill, at 


TOMLINSON, A. B., Bapt., Washburn, Ill. 
WARRING, Henry B., Bapt., inst., Sept. 18th, 
Herkimer-st. ch, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WHITNEY, W., Bapt., Osage, Ia. 
WILCOX, A. G., Presb., of Lockport, at Var- 
rysburgh, N. Y. 
CALLS. 
BATES, Harvey C., Cong., of Sterling, to Bel- 
teane Mass, 
ND, C. T., Epis., of Wadesborough, to 
Lenoir, N. 6. Accepts. a 


‘CAMPBELL, F. R., Bapt., of 
to Delevan: Ti’ apt., of New Albany, Ind., 


DUNHAM, Moses E., Presb., of Whitesboro’, 
to Johnstown, N. Y. Accepts. 


EATON, Writ1uaM M 
ana’ ay -» Presb., to Holmesville 


RIFE, N. H. G., Presb., of Irwin’s Station, Pa. 
to Sterling, Tl. Accepts. ye 


HUGHES, C., Cong., of Ch 
to Columbus, 6” ¥ , oeae Theo. Sem., 


KNOX, J. H. M. 
to Bristo Boe Presb., of Germantown, 


MANN, Mr., Cong., of Randolph,;to Raynham, 
MILLER, 8. 8., a a Delftwood, to Lairds- 
cep 


Ville, Pa, A 
gton, Del., 


ring} D. W., Presb., of Wilmin 
sep ta nee bung ch., McVeytown, Pa. <Ac- 





MOTZ, A. W., Cong., N by 
uM at — orth Fork ch., Rocky 


MOWRY, P. H., Presb. 4 
Ohseter By » Of Springfield, O., to 

McCONNELL, A. 8., Cong., of Highland, Kan. 
to oa Mo. oe f 

MoMILLAN, GzoreE W., Presb., of Osceola, 
Mo., to’Perrineyille, N. J. Accepts. 

PALMER, 8. F., Metb., to Cong. ch., Chatham, 
N.J. Accepts. 

POTTER, Danret C., Bapt., of ‘Madison Uni- 
versity, to Sixth ch., New York. Accepts. 

SEYMOUR, Georges F., D.D., of General Theo. 
ba N. Y., to Trinity ch., San Francisco, 

TAYLOR, J. C., Cong., Hanover-st. ch., Mil- 
waukie, Wis. 

THOMSON, Wiu14m, Presb., of Duncannon, 
Pa., to Stewartsville, N. J. 

TONGUE, Tuomas O., Epis., of Wheeling, W. 
Va., at North East and Girard, Pa. 

TULLY, ANDREW, Presb., of Deckertown, N. 
J., to Upper Mount Bethel ch., Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 

REMOVALS. x 

ALCOTT, A. U., Presb., Savannah, O., resigns. 

ARMS, Witi1AM F., Presb., Nicholson, Pa., 
resigns. Leaves Nov. Ist. 

ASBURY, Samuerr R., Epis., Moorestown, N. 
Jd., resigns, 

BUSH, Samvet W., Presb., chaplain N. Y. State 
Inebriate Asyluin, Binghamton, N. Y. 

eee JoszePH R., Presb., Winneconne, 


CARTER, Josrrn E., Bapt., May’s Lick, Ky. 

CURTICE, C., Cong., Boscawen, N. H. 

FAXON, 8. E., Bapt., No. Adams, Mich.. re 
signs. Leaves ma Ist. oo 

FISHER, Lyman, Bapt., Marshalltown, Ia., re- 
signs. 

GALBRAITH, R. C., Presb:, Flora, Il. 

GURNEY, Prestox, “Bapt., C - . 
Chelsea, Mass. , Woe set re 

HART, W. P., Bapt., Waverly, Il. 

HEGEMAN, 8. M., Cong., Paterson, N. J., 
resigns. 

HENDERSON, O., Presb., Nashville, I. 

HEWITT, B. P., Bapt., Pine Grove and - 
dail, Mich., resigns. at am 

HILL, A. G., F. Bapt., Brownfield, Me. 
ee. p ownfield, Me., resigns- 

HOWELL, Y.1L., Presb., Chatfield, Minn., 
resigns. 

HUSTON, Jouy, Presb., Lamoro, Wis., resigns. 

KNEPPER, H., Ref. (Ger.), Orangeville, IIL, 
devosed. 

LOCL# Rosser 8, Epis., Carthage, Mo., 
resigns. 

MANN, Joszrrn R., D.D., Presb., Kingsto 
N. w., resigns. ‘1M health. , nent 

NOYES, W. L., F. Bapt., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 
Leaves Oct. 1st. tg 17 5 oy ey 

PRIEZ, Emanve. U., Presb., 24 ch. (Portu- 
guese), Jacksonville, Ill. 

SCHERMERHORN, M. J., Unit., Church of 
Unity, Boston, Mass. 

SHELDON, P. K., Bapt., Evan’s Mills, N. Y., 
resigns. 

STANSBURY, George T., Bapt., Waco, Ky. 

SWETT, C. D., Bapt., Brentwood, N. H. 

TAFT, E. A., Bapt., Cottage ch., Cleveland, 
O., resigns, health. 

TEN EYCK, Wim H., D.D., Ref. (Dutch), 
Astoria, L. I., resigns. 

THOMPSON, J., Bapt., Centralia, Ill. Ill 
health. 


TOOTHAKER, H., Cong., Woodford’s Corner, 
Me. Iil health. 


TUTTLE, E., F, Bapt., Tuttle, Me., resigns. 
Leaves Nov. 1st. 


WILD, A. W., Cong., Greensboro’, Vt. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN, Atsrer M,, New Britain, Ct., Sept. 
20th. Aged 47. 

ANDERSEN, 8. J. P., D.D., of St. Louis, at 
Jenning Station, Mo., Sept. 10th. 

HUTTER, E. W., D.D., Luth., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 2st. Aged 60. 

JOHNSON, Witu1am G., Epis,, Fairfield, Ia., 
Aug. 25th, Aged 62. 

JORDAN, Exisau, ra Elizabeth, N. J., 
Sept. 17th. Aged 93. 

KRAMER, Jamus, Meth., Baltimore, Md., Sept. 
12th, Aged 67. 

MERRILL, 8. H., Cong., Scarboro’, Mo., Sept. 
17th. Aged 68. 

MILLERD, Henry U., Presb., of Holland Pa- 
tent, at Auburn, N. Y., Sept. 13th. Aged 43, 

McCONNELL, ALExanDER A., Presb., Cran- 
ford, N. J.. Aged 35. 

PARKER, Dantet, Mt. Holly, Vt. Aged’ 86. 
RILEY, Srwney, Unit. Br., Leslie, Mich., Aug. 
5th. Aged 77, 9 
ROGERS, Bensamin W., Bapt., Holly, N. Y., 

Sept. 15th. Aged 49, 
SCHNEIDER, K. J., R. C., New Orleans, Sept. 
. Aged 50. 


THOMAS, 8. A., Bapt., Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
Sept. 16th. Aged 51. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADAMS, Witt1am, D.D., Presb., of New York, 
has been elected president of the faculty 
and professor of sacred rhetoric in Union 
Theo. Sem., N. Y. 

BACON, Grorez B., D.D., Cong., of Orange 
N. J. -» has been appointed ann of the board 
of visitors to the Pembina-Chippewa In- 
dians, in Minnesota. 


BOWLER, Srepsen L., Cong., of Westbrook. 
Me. been elected, superintendent of 
the State Reform School. 


GREGORY, C. R., D.D., Preab., of 1st. ch., 
Brid N. J., has been elected professor 
rhetoric in Leucin University, Pa. 


of 
TADE, E. 0. ., of Chattanooga, te a 
Oe EO ORREe cathemation be Tees. 
lum Coll, Tenn. * 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Hews of the Week. 


Apvices from Japan report: the country 
as entirely quiet—all the local uprisings having 
been quelled, the ringleaders executed, and the 
people.quiected. The Japanese treasury, though 
seriously drained by the vast outlays of the 
different departments of the government, is 
yet able to meet the demands upon it. Mr. 
Mori has arrived in Japan, and is living In hon- 
orable private life. The Eimbassy is expected 
home shortly. The bark “ Maria Luz,’’ from 
which the coolies were set free, has been sold. 
The Peruvian legation in Tokei celebrated the 
fifty-second anniversary of Peruvian independ- 
ence by a banquet in the European quarter of 
Tokei. The Emperor and Empress have been 
spending the summer at the baths of Miyano- 
shita. The Empress isenciente. The accouche- 
ment is expected two months hence. Rev. Dr. 
Newman, U. 8. Senate chaplain, after inspect- 
ing the various U. 8. consulates in Japan, sailed 
for China, August 22d. The members of the 
American Scientific Commission are busy in 
Yedo with§jtheir survey, geological, and agri« 
cultural work. Quarantine measures have been 
taken in the ports of Japan to prevent the in- 
troduction of cholera. One of the kugés, or 
noblemen of the Mikado’s palace, was recently 
buried in foreign style. 


«»«»The Republican State Convention of New 
York was held in Utica, on Sept. 24th, the Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford being ite president. It 
nominated Francis 8. Thayer for Secretary of 
State, Nelson K. Hopkins for Controller, Dan- 
iel G. Fort for State Treasurer, Benjamin D. 
Silliman for Attorney-General, Sidney Mead 
for Canal Commissioner, William B. Taylor for 
State Engineer and Surveyor, and M. K. Platt 
for Prison Inspector. The resolutions express 
confidence in the Republican party, assert that 
from it new reforms must come, demand that 
the reform which has overthrown Tammany be 
continued, declare that the party is the friend 
of temperance, favor cheap transportation, 
condemn the salary grab, and praise the state 
and national administrations, 


...-Re-enforcements for the Spanish army in 
Cuba are to be forwarded next week. Dissen- 
sions in the rauks of the Carlists continue. 
Don Carlos has ordered Gen. Saballs to present 
himself at headquarters to answer a charge of 
disobedience of orders preferred against him. 
The authorities of Alicante have arrested the 
leading Intransigentes in tbe city, to pre- 
vent them from communicating with the insur- 
gent iron-clads or inciting an insurrection. The 
British admiral is determined to prevent the 
bombardment of Alicante by every possible 
means. The Carlists, it is said ina French re. 
port, are disheartened, being unable to move, 
for want of money, artillery, and ammunition. 


...-The California Independent State Con- 
vention met at Sacramento last week, nomi- 
nated E. W. McKinaley (Dem.) for justice of 
the Supreme Court, and adopted resolutions 
forming themselves into a political party, to be 
known as the ‘‘ People’s Independent party,” 
repudiating party fealty as tyrannical, pledging 
the party to civil service reform, denouncing 
the distribution of lands and land grants to 
railroad and other corporations, opposing the 
present tariff, approving an eight-hour law, op- 
posing Chinese immigration, and condemning 
the election of the President for more than one 
term of four years. Subsequently Gov. Booth, 
in response to a serenade, made a compliment- 
ary speech. 


«es.Francesco Guerrares, who was. dictator 
in Florence in 1849, died on Sept. 23d. Don 
Salustiano Olozaga, the Spanish politician, 
died in Enghein, Belgium, on Sept. 26th. At the 
time of his death he was ambassador at Paris. 
Jean Chacornac, the French astronomer, died 
in Paris last week. 


...-Senator Windom, of Minnesota, an- 
nounces his intention of introducing at the next 
session of Congress a bill “‘ providing for cov- 
ering into the Treasury the back pay, together 
with all other balances of the increased com- 
pensation of members of the XLIId Congress.” 


....The Democrats and Liberal Republicans 
of Wisconsin met ini Milwaukee, on Sept. 24th, 
nominated Wm. R. Taylor for governor, 
farmer and a Granger, and adopted resolutions 
favoring free trade and cheap transportation. 


....The Democratic State Convention of 
Minnesota met on Sept. 24th, nominated the 
Owatonna Farmers’ ticket, headed by the name 
of Asa Barton for governor, and adopted a reve- 
nue tariff platform. ; 


..e-The revolution in San Domingo is assum- 
ing considerable proportions. Monte Cristo 
and Guayabin are in the possession of the rev~ 
olutionists and an attack on Porto Plata was 
expected last week. 

....Gen, Chatles Devens has been nominated 
for associate judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, vice Judge Gray, recently sp- 
pointed chief-justice, i iji79 





: Literary Department. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE.* 





As a novel Arthur Bonniastle is less suc: 
cessful than ‘‘ Miss Gilbert’s Career.” Neith- 
er of the stories are at all intricate in their 
structure; but tle earlier of them is more 
carefully woven together and presents @ 


‘greater wealth of character and incident, 


besides being written in a more cheerful 
vein. 

Arthur Bonnicasile is, however, far from 
being a dull story. Its plot is slight and in 
one or two particulars not quite probable; 
but its characters, though few, are generally 
well conceived and clearly drawn, and its 
colloquial portions are natural and piquant, 
Mr. Bradford, who is the author's oracle, is 
an admirable character; Mr. Bird, the model 
schoolmaster, who is not, we suspect, wholly 
a fictitious creation,is drawn with sympathy 
and fidelity; Theophilus Jenks, the “old 
tarr,” whose voyages by atlas are among the 
sprightliest passages of the story, is quite an 
original; the heroine, Millie, is a thorough- 
Ty loveable girl; and the hero, Arthur, 
though a little too wise in his childhood 
and a little too morbid in his manhood, 


‘serves very well the author’s purpose of il- 


lustrating certain sensible theories of his 
own about education and religion. 

For this is the merit of the book, that it is 
written with a distinct purpose. All of Dr. 
Holland’s books are so written. In his stories 
and his poems he is always the preacher. 
All his work falls into the didactic vein. 
Art, in his view of it, is only the handmaid 
of morality and religion. His theories are 
ably set forth in ‘‘ Kathrina,” and they are 
faithfully adhered to in all bis stories. . It is 
easy, of course, to quarrel with this method ; 
but the fact must be recognized that thi¥ 
author has deliberately adopted it, and his 
book must, therefore, be judged not simply 
by its power to please us, but also by its 
power to arouse us to better living. Persons 
who have no interest in religious questions 
and no sympathy with those phases of. in- 
quiry and of aspiration through which the 
minds of average Protestant churchmembers 
are passing to-day—persons who have got 
quite:beyond the old-fashioned faith in God 
and immortality—will find this book dull 
reading. But those with whom Christian 
faith is still a reality and with whom char- 
acter is more than circumstance may receive 
from it something. better than the diversion 
of an idle hour. It will help a multitude of 
readers to a better understanding of the 
worth of character and of the right way to 
build it, and it will unfold to an equal multi- 
tude a clearer comprehension of what. is 
essential to a Christian life. 

Dr. Holland’s theories of education: are 
fully unfolded in this story; and, while there 
may be something of overstatement in the 
view which he presents, it is well worth the 
attention of educators. His theories.of the 
religious life will not suit The Christian Ad- 
vocate; but there is a rapidly increasing 
number of Christian people who will find 
them true and wise. Here, for instance, ig 
an account of the beginning of a Christian 
career by two schoolboys, which ought to 
help some schoolboys, though there are gray- 
haired men who will stumble over it: 

“Both of us had been taught that we be- 
longed to the Master, that we had been 
given to him in baptism. Neither of us had 
been devoted to him by parents who, having 
placed his seal upon our foreheads, thence- 
forth strove to convince us that we were the 
children of the Devil. Expecting to be 
Christians, trying to live according to the 
Christian rule of life, never doubting that in 

cod time we should be numbered among 
Shristian disciples, we were already Chris. 
tian disciples.” 

Here, too, is a description of a minister 
who preached what is rightly termed an 
“ Emasculated Gospel” : 

np reat deal to say about the 

sib ot ‘omens and the eetttines covered 
fe his creed. -I cannot aver that he ever 
interested me. Indeed, I may say that he 
always confused me. Religion, as it had 
been presented to my mind, had been a sim- 
ple thing—so simple that a child might 
understand it. My Father in Heaven loved 
me; Jesus Christ.had died for me. Loving 
both, trusting both, and serving both, by 
worship and by’ affectionate and helpful 
good-will toward all around me was re 
ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. An American Novel. By’ 
J.@. HOLLAND, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. ; 
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ligion, as 1. had learned ‘it;, and: I never 
sermons without finding it difficult to get 
back upon my simple ground of faith. Re- 
ligion, as he ‘preached it, ‘such a 

tremendous and such a mysterious thing in 
its beginnings; it involyed .such a compli- 
cated structure of belief ; it divided God into 
suchopposing forces of justice and mercy ; 
it depended ‘upon ‘such awful :processes. of 
feeling; it was so much. the - product of.a 
profoundly ingenious scheme that his ser- 
mons always puzzled me.” ’ 

A sketch of a revival under the preach- 
ing of an evangelist takes up considerable 
space in the story. Though the author dis- 
claims all intention of ‘‘ writing. down re. 
vivals,” and though he admits that they are 
“useful. in communities where great ex- 
citements are necessary to attract the atten- 
tion of the careless und the vicious,” yet he 
has evidently a very poor opinion of their 
aggregate influence. Indeed, he seems to us 
to do scant justice to the subject by his fail- 
ure to recognize the fact that many revivals 
of religion in these latter days are far less 
intense and sensational in their experiences 
than the one which he describes. 

_As to the style of the book, that is for the 
most part excellent. Here and there is a 
touch of genuine poetry, and now and then 
a paragraph which barely escapes being that 
disagreeable thing which is called ‘fine 
writing.” The conclusion pleases us less 
than any other part of the book, because of 
its staginess. The scene-shifting and the 
dissolving views are not to our miod. But 
generally the English of the book is clear 
and elegant—as fresh, as accurate, as idio- 
matic, as vigorous, we had almost sdid, as if 
it had been written in Boston. The illustra; 
tions, by Miss Mary A. Hallock, are admir- 
able. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


Tur Aflantic Monthly is a sort of book- 
producing machine, through which volumes 
pass in a continual procession. of monthly 
parts, emerging full grown and covered at 
the end of a year or so. Into such a book, 
as we take it, will Mr. Parton’s articles 
on Jefferson be gathered; Mr. Boyesen’s 
Norse Romance, of which the fourth part 
appears in the present number, is: another ; 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich contributes another story; 
“Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriski,”. to. the. 
doubtless forthcoming volume that we staly 
read a few months hence; and Mr. De For- 
est gives some more chapters of ‘ Honest 
John Vane.” But of all the books to be 
that are now incubating in the pages of the 
Atlantic we enjoy Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s, 
on the whole, the best. His experience has 
been so varied. and much of it so unconyen- 
tional, and his telling of it is so non-reticent 
and fresh that we look with no little interest 
to each successive chapter of his autobiog- 
raphy. In the present installment he gives 
his reminiscences of “ Frances Wright, Gen_ 
eral Lafayette, and» Mary Wollstonecroft 
Shelley,”’and makes an articlé which has 
the rare fault of being too short. :.An essay 
by J. J. Lalor, on “The. Germans in the 
West,” toucbes upon the question, so ‘inter. 
esting to Americans, whether we are to havea 
Homogeneous nation after a time, or wheth-' 
er the German, so different in constitution, 
sympathies, and training from the Yankee, 
is’ to dominate the future of the: United 
States, as Mr. Lalor seems to think possible. 
Cettain it is that. among’ the. resident;Ger- 
mans “‘ in the sternest of schools are brought 
up thosé whom -the ‘children of America 
Pill. bave to meet in the battle of life—the 
men» into whose hands or into the hands of 
Whose children the wealth and influence of 
the West in‘less than half a’century will 
in a great measure have passed, and . . , 
it‘may be the wealth and influence of the 
whole country. . . The stern early 
traiziiig-of the young German is re-enforced 
by the virtues he witnesses about. him— 
economy, honesty, and industry,” . Another 
article bearing upon the question of the future 
6f the United States is from the pen of Mr. 
Frandis A. Walker, ‘the’ superintendenti of 
thé Jast national census. After reviewing the 
predigtions of Watson and of De Bow, who 
held that the nation will. number..a -hun- 
dred millions at ‘the closé of the present 
centiiry, and whose estimates: aré already 
far in advance of the figures.of the census, 
he:says: ‘A close observer must: discern 
causes now working within the nation which 
render.it. little less. than absurd longer 
to apply the former rates of growth to the 








came from hearing one of Mr. Grimsbaw’s 
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computation of our populgtion at 1880, 1890, 
or 1900.’ What rate will be ‘substituted 
‘therefor it would be futile to inquire. . . . 
This much, however; may with diffidence 
be said : ‘that the'bestvf probable good for- 
tune will hardly’carry the population’ of the 
country beyond seventy-five millions by the 
close of the century.” Mr. ©. P, Cranch’s 
poem, ‘‘The American Pantheon,” gives. a 


| pleasant. and pensive vein of thought. . The 


fifth and sixth. stanzas are remarkably fine, 


_in harmony. Under the head of ‘‘ Science” 


we would call attention to the notice of the 
great physicist, Helmholtz, and his recent 


y volume ot lectures. ° 
More chickens than we have ever counted’ 


in & magazine article may be found in 
Marie Howland’s article, ‘* A Lady’s Enter- 
prise,” in Harper's Magazine. It is made up 
from a recent French work on ;poultry rais- 
ing and makes it clear to the; meanest intel- 
lect how to exalt the hen. Miss Helen Lud- 
low has an article on ‘‘ The Hampton Insti- 
tute,” ‘that excellent enterprise founded ‘and 
conducted by Gen: §. C. Armstrong. Miss 
Ludiow tells us that the colored students 
have * picked up broken bits of knowledge 
behind their masters’ chairs, and one is con- 
stantly surprised both by what they know 
and what they donot know. For example, 
after hearing a bright boy in your reading 
class express the opinion, that the. first Na- 
poleon was an. Indian chief. and Shakes- 
peare a Russian general, it .is somewhat 
startling to find him intimate with the.ora- 
cle of Delphi and able to tell what is meant 
by a Fabian policy. I found it difficult to 
explain or remove a general impression that 
the British fought us in'the Revolution to 
abolish slavery. Washington is regarded 
with suspicion, because he was a slave- 
holder ; and, in strong confirmation of their 
distrust, I was repeatedly assured that all 
his statues represent him stretching bis hand 
southward. and saying, in the inscription 
beneath: ‘Send all the negroes South.’” 
Mr. 8. S. Conant makes (from Mr. Pike’s 
book of ‘ Sub-Tropical Rambles’’) an inter- 
esting account of ‘‘ The Home of Paul and 
Virginia” in the Island of Mauritius, de- 
scribing its scenery and the customs of ‘its 
inhabitants. Mrs. Hardy’s article, “In a 
Tobacco Factory,” lets us into the myste- 
ries of ‘“ breaking,” ‘‘stemming,” “spfink- 
ling,” etc., etc.; and another illustrated 
paper, the last of Col. Audenreid’s series, 
concludes the adventures of ‘‘ General 


Sherman in Europe.” 


The last paper by Emilio Castelar on.‘ The 
Republican Movement in Europe,” is given. 
It deals mainly with. philosophical ques- 
tions, and particularly with the extraordi- 
nary system of Schopenhauer. Among the 
poems we have read with especial interest 
Mr, A. H. Louis’s ‘‘ L’Envoi and Song,” and 
Miss Nelly Hutchinson’s lines, “ The World 
and I.” 

An intelligently written paper in Scribner’s 
Monthly, ‘‘ A Day jin the French Assembly,” 
by Mr. Albert. Rhodes, conveys as fair an 
idea of. the parties, the methods, and the 
personelie of the present Chambers as will- 
be often found in a magazine article. The 
reader who can supplement this informa- 
tion by reading the Parisian Charivar and 
noticing pictures by Cham, that satirize 
the deputies so keenly, will be in’a fair 
way to know, at least, the outward seeming 
of the great republican experiment in 


‘France. Mr. Blauvelt has ‘a third and con- 
' cluding paper upon “Modern Skepticism,” 


in ‘which~ he urges Christian laymen 
to make answer in the scientific spirit 
to such careful criticism as that of Renan. 
“Renan,” says he, ‘‘fairly toiled upon 
his ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ reflecting upon his 
subject day and night, neglecting no 


, source of information, ancient or modern, 
‘in the whole range of literature, exploring, 


in addition, the entire evangelical province— 
all this before he gave his volume to the 
world; and after that, even, steadily search- 
ing for four entire years together through 
an. immense and wearisome mass of criti- 
cisms, however outrageous and. calumnious, 
for valuable suggestions, in view of which 
to give his work its final casttyg.” The pur- 
port of these papers of Mr. Blauvelt’s has 


"heen rather to proclaim the force of modern 
| rationalism than to suggest.any specific line 


of., argumept against it Prof Charles 
Carroll has a lively essay about. ‘‘ Paying 
Debts” ;,and Luly Gray, Noble an adverse 
criticism of ‘‘ Free Marriage,” by. which she 







speaks very sensibly about ‘* Moderate 
Prices,” complaining of the great cost and 
small comfort of American hotels, and say- 
ing: ‘If a man can have the benefit of a 
sea voyage and a delightful summer in 
Switzerland for what it would cost him to 
‘make @ tour of our principal watering places 
he will be-very apt to pack his trunks for 
the foreign trip; and we must honor his 
good taste and good judgment in the matter.” 
Dri Holland might have spoken more 
strongly than this. There is no 7f about it. 
A summer’s trip of two or three months to 
Switzerland costs less than a trip made on 
the same style among our watering places. 
The most entertaining thing in Old and 
New is perhaps Mr. G. H. Putnam’s humor- 


| istie essay on ‘‘The Father of Zebedee’s 


Children,” who is pictured asa conservative, 
while Mrs. Zebedee has radical sympathies, 
The essay is very ingenious und isan ad- 
mirable satire withal on the modern method 
of constructing history out of the historian’s 
own consciousness. It is in a decidedly 
new vein fo our magazine literature. Dr. 
Hale’s ‘‘ Tale of the Simplon” is the first in- 
stallment of a journal-like story ; and other 
‘interesting papers are Mr. Austin Bierbow- 
er’s “Socialism in Europe,” C. P. E. Burg- 
wyn’s ‘‘The Springfield Regatta,” and Mr. 
H. Hinkley’s ‘‘ Country Sights and Sounds.” 

The liveliest thing in The Galazy is Mr, 
Richard Grant White’s defense of himself 
against Mr. Fitzedward Hall, whose pam- 
phiet against literary men in general and 
against Mr. White in particular we men- 
tioned some weeks ago. Mr. White has 
lost none of his polemical vigor. “We can 
‘take the altitude of Dr. Hall,” he says. 
‘Measured from the depth of his meanness 
to'the height of his impudence, he is indeed 
an enormous creature.” Leaving personali- 
ties aside, Mr. White makes some good 
points against Mr. Hall, particularly in 
proving the present good usage of the words 
‘‘parlor” and “clergyman.” Mr. White 
has fallen under censure heretofore for 
The Galazy misprints, and we. presume 
that in a future pamphlet Mr. Hall 
will reproach him with the spelling 
‘* Euripedes,” which occurs near the end of 
the present article. The ‘“‘ Wetherel Affair” 
goes on, and Alice Dinneford is betrothed to 
Count Poloski. She accepts him ior his 
fitle, and Col. De Forest adds that ‘‘if 
bosses continue to rule ‘our cities and old 
war-horses to neigh brutish stupidities in 
Congress, it will be well if the entire nation 
does not follow the example of Alice Dinne- 
ford, prostrating itself before some Poloski 
and saying, ‘‘Rule thou over us.” The 
character of Poloski, by the way, is an ad- 
mirable study of the foreign adventurer in 
America. Mr. Rhodes’s article upon the 
meaning of certain “French Words and 
Phrases ” is in the main correct, though it 
fails occasionally to distinguish the usage 
of a word as polite or vulgar. Mr. Gideon 
Welles contributes a paper on “ Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward.” We miss the ‘Club 
Room” in this number of The Galazry, but 
we have felt no sense of bereavement in the 
loss. We must not omit to notice an in- 
genious story by “M.L.T.,” called ‘An 
Apple of the Dead Sea.” Its theme is the 
same as that of Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Madam- 
oiselle Zabriskie,” in The Atlantic, and it 
will interest our readers to compare the dif- 
ferent. settings of the two stories. The 
scene, the characters, the incidents are 
widely, different, while the motif of the tales 
is identical. We commend the comparison 


both are interesting. 

Among several valuable papers in the 
Popular Science Monthly, Mr. John Fiske’s 
on. ‘‘ Darwinism” will be, perhaps, the most 
widely read. ‘‘ What matters it,” says Mr. 
Fiske, ‘‘ whether we are pleased with the 
notion of a monkey ancestry or not? The 
end of sciéntific research is the discovery of 
truth, and not the satisfaction of our whims 
or fancies, oreven of what we are pleased to 
call our finer feelings.” “A scientific in. 
quirer has‘no business to have preferences.” 
Other. articles are by Professors Tyndall, 
Quatrefages, and J.°L. Smith. President 
Eliot’s report upon or, rather, against a 
“National University” is of much interest; 
and an essay from The Saturday Review gives 
some interesting cases of fulfilled ‘‘Secular 
Prophecy.” Yash 








means easy divorce. Mr. Harte’s “ Episode 
of Fiddletown” is completed. Dr. Holland } 


of the two as a curious literary study, for 
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5) MINOR NOTIORS.- 


....We have read better, but we have read 
worse versions of the:old ‘story, given in Migs 
Braddon’s Strangers and Pilgrims, of the girl 
who falls deeply in love sith a very poor ang 
proud man (a young curate in the present cag¢ 
and who afterward marries a gentleman with 
untold thousands, only to regret the rash step 
when itis too late. In justice to Miss Brad- 
don’s heroine, however, let us state that Eliza. 
beth Luttrell becomes Lady Paulyn because she 
is under the impression that her superb young 
curate, Malcolm Forde, has irretrievably jiltea 
her. Of course, the aristocratic (but horsey) 
husband gets on very ill with his loveless 
spouse, ‘who annoys him by spending many 
hours of her blighted existence in running up 
huge milliner’s bills. Lady Paulyn is incarcer- 
ated on alonely Welsh estate, where there is no 
Derby day, neither is there any Belgrave Square, 
In consequence of this harrowing deprivation, 
we should say, and also because of incidental 
ericounters with her old love, Malcolm Forde 
(whom Miss Braddon whisks back from a mis. 
sion to the Sandwich Islands in time for him 
to turn up beautifully at a little Welsh church 
not far from her heroine’s abode), Lady Paulyn 
falls terribly sick, goes temporarily mad,:and 
is shut up ina sdanitarium until she récovers! 
On doing so, she finds herself a widow—her 
horsey husband having caught Roman fever 
during a hunt on the Campagna. Very shortly 
afterward she dies herself, of nothing particular, 
in the arms of her old love, to quite a great deal 
of slow music on the part of her biographer, 
The book contains, however, no slipshod or 
inaccurate work and it possesses a’ Style that 
many contemporaries might profitably im: 
itate; but, unless the author is losing her 
powers, itis not as good a novel, by many de- 
grees of merit, as she might have presented to 
her reading public. To read itis like seeing 
the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons’’ with the same scenery 
and the same dresses that were used in the 
“‘Stranger’’ the night before. All the machin- 
ery, the effects, the jicelles of the story are old 
and service-worn. We are disagreeably re- 
minded ofthe fresh pungency of characterization 
noticeable in “* The Doctor’s Wife”; of the fine 
dramatic rush in faulty but fascinating ‘ Aurora 
Floyd’; of the forceful interest that perme- 
ated every line in ‘ Eleanor’s Victory’ ; for, 
although the present book reminds us of these, 
itis only through the melancholy sowvenir of 
a similar style and general treatment. What- 
ever made Miss Braddon a really charming 
writer, despite her numerous blemishes, is pot 
apparent in Strangers and Pilgrims. It is some- 
how a cbrysalis from which the butterfly has 
fled. We gaze upon (to mutilate an old quota- 
tion, whose popularity should protect it from 
the indignity) ‘‘Braddon, but living Braddon 
no more.’’ 


..--The Rey, Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., has 


' abundant knowledge of the relations of Church 


and State in the United States, and he lias been 
putting it where it would do the most good. 
The high circle of acquaintances which he ‘has 
formed at Berlin have been favored with an 
admirable exposition of the subject in “‘con- 
versations”; and at their request he has written 
out at length the substance of these familiar 
addresses, and they have been translated into 
the German language for publication in Berlin, 
and Osgood has published them in Boston. In 
the present’ state of the struggle between the 
Prussian Government and the Roman Catholic 
Church we know of nothing that could be more 
instructive to candid Germans than this little 
book will be. The author’s ample . nd exact 
learning, his great power of statement, and his 
admirable tact enable him to set before the Ger- 
man people which the Americans have found 
the more excellent, way of dealing with the 
questions which so perplex them. It will not 
work a revolution in German policy ; but it will 
be no small help in bringing the day, which is 
sure to come, when the American doctrine, 
which has already found favor in Hungary, 
shall be accepted at Berlin. The American 
edition of this book ought to have a wide read- 
ing. The principles which it enunciates. are 
more or less familiar, but it is rarely that they 
are stated with so much vigor and_ discrimina- 
tion. The historical portions of the book, 
which set forth the relations of church and 
state before the Revolution and the gradual 


manner in which the American idea worked it- 


self clear from the inconsistencies with which 
it was at first mingled, are especially valuable. 
It would be an excellent text-book for use in 
high schools and academies. 


_...Mr. W. HE. H. Murray expresses his wish 
in the preface to the book about The Perfect Horse 
‘to give ina condensed form the aggregated 
wisdom of all, to the end that whoever ae 
purchase this work shall haye the sum an 
substance:of: what is kaown. concerning the 
horse.” We need hardly say that this -mod- 
est promise is; ‘not! fulfilled’ to the nei 
in the present number. At least fifty books 


aired to tell 
as large as this would be requir 
us “the sum and substance of what is know 
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concerning "the: horse,» Bat) Mr. | Marray:bam) 
made, readable and popular acequnt of his 
own, knowledge. of the -horse; while in 
an appendix the pedigree of a number of racers 
is given. In our author’s seience we do not 
always put the highest trust, Thus he gays: 
“The leg-bond of a thoroughbred ‘horse, as all 
know, is much smaller in size than the leg-bone. 
of the cart-horse ; but, at the same time, it: is 
times stronger.”’, We will not say, that 
“all know”? the’ erroheousness of this ‘ate 
ment. But noone who is moderately familiar 
with mechanics. or with anatomy, to say noth- 
ing of veterinary surgery, will need to be told 
that the latter partof this statement is mere 
exaggeration; and there is more of the same 
sort. Yet the book contains much good sense, 
as in the author’s rejection of the popular 
notidn that breeding ‘*in and in’? fs” necessai 
injurious. The book will be of good sérvice t 
the caer ae @. R. ODA ARAN 3 
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NOW READY, THE SEC SECOND EDITION OF 
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“* Peters’s: Musical: Monthly”. for Septem- ‘ 
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VERDICT. OF THE PRESS 
ON THE 


DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION, 
Second Series: of Pater Mun, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ECCE C@LUM,.” 
From the New York Observer. 
“Hloquent-lectures.” 
' From the Evangelist. 
“Will be read with even more interest than any of 
its predecessors.” 
From the Advanee;. —~ 
“ Wields the latest ain tacts of neice yu | 
great skilland effect.” 
From the Conqresabonaiist, . : 
be. win be found rich and. svappetve e a tango & rete 4 





From Boston Journal: NS der Neale 

“ Appears to us unanswerable,” Eo 

: From New York Evening Post. , ; 

“Has an almost,unequaled charm” "3 A) 

From_ the Literary World, . 

“The cleanest, most compact, and forcible state- 
ment.of the theistic opposition to the Doctrine of 
Evolution that has ever been made.” . 

.. From Sertbner’s Monthly.  ~ 
“ Diseloses throughout an acute and subtle mind, 





that has carefully pondered the question discussed.” 
From the Methodist Review: 
“ Deservés a wide circulation.” 


‘ From the Lutheran Quarterly Review. 
“ Has accomplished its object triumphantly; a com- 
plete and pnanaw aneyie reply te Evolutionigm,’ 


(* Verdict ot the Beople” jaded j 
SENT, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.75, BY 


NOYES, HOLMES & €0., Pailishers | 
BY the Author of ca Wide Worla? ; 


Little Camp i Egle Hl, 


16mo. $1.25; 


This new book ts full of the same kind of interest that 
attracted the readér to the pages.of its predecessors. The 
rare faculty of amusement and instruction 
with high moral lessons ie possessed by the author in an 
eminent degree.’ Without flagging and without wearying | 
} the reader, the narrative, flows. smoothly and naturally 
along, every now.and then bringing to the surface some * 
moral treasure that attracts "by tts own native beauty. 





- SUBST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT. CARTER & BROTHERS, . 
; IT RL 536 Broadway) New York,” 
AGAINST, THE STREAM, 


the new story by the author 
of the “Schonberg-Cotta Fam-. 
ily,” is now ready at all book- 
stores, or Ubl ‘be meéled by 
the Publishérs on receipt of 
price, $1.75. 


Dodd & Mead, Publishers,’ | 
62 Broadway, N. Fs 


cusHING’S MANUAL’ 
PARLIAMENTARY: PRACTICE: © 


| Rules of proceeding: and debate” ‘in? deliberative 
eer indispensable hand-book for every member of 
y- deliberative body. 
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wrEhe smott autores eyounder famed: 


. ; stave rite Ualons the, legislatures of nearly every 


Thetit by mail on receipt of price: 
“SaTHOMPEON, BROWN & 00., Boston. 





CO. Publishers, 2 an -| 
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Bie Seer Se eee 
THE-SPEAKER'S. COMMENTARY, 


QTHIRD VOLUME, = 
0 1 Kings, 1 a ft Ghirgnic icles, Bare, Wetiemiah, Td 


By REY. GEO. SEA WLIO. DE. As, 
Author of-!Five ‘Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Hast,” etc. 


One Vol., Poyak 8Vo, cloth, $4: ; 

This voluméof thé" Speaer’s Commentary” covers 
some of the most interesting, and important passages 
of. Biblical History. Every reader or student who 
aims to keep abreast of modern investigation will see 


thp:importance of informing Riniself fully regarding ‘ 


the views upon this period of so. profound a scholar 
as Rev. Geo 
exclusively edited. 





New Editions of Volwmes I and II of the Speakers Com- 
paaeinry see epnis, Each, Royal 8vo; Ede dosesqqseagtd 35 00 


‘Awew 200% ay JULES VERNE. 
e JOURNEY. TO. THE: CENTER 
| ay sOF THE EARTH: 


FROM THE FRENCH OF JOULES VERNE. 
| With Fifty-three Illustrations. One vol. 12mo, $2. 
Thereis an air of vivid reality about this narrative 
which makes it seem like a story of actual adventure, 
and the young reader, in his eagerness to learm the 
fate of the travelers, unconsciously absorbs number- 
4 legsseientifig facts, which he wonld he long in acquit- 


ing or understanding if he found them only in text- | 


books. The illustrations are drawn and engraved 
with a degree of artistic ability which. makes them 
one of the most striking and attractive features of 
the book. 


ae 


‘ ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


r Dr. HOLLAND’S ‘ARTHUR BoNNICASTLE. A Novel. 


One vol. 12m10, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, $1 75. 
BAGEHOT’s LOMBARD STREET. A Description of 
the London Money Market. oat : Tune vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


i #1, These books ell be cost pity to'ang aiiliress onres 
beipt of the price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A NEW AND UNIQUE EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLY NOVELS. 
POCKET EDITION. 


To be completed in 25 volumes, 12mo, neatly bound in 
cloth, 75 cents each. ' 
Published in Monthly Volumes. Volume 9 now 
ready. 


_ IWANHOE. 


By SIR WALTER’ SCOTT, Bart.’ 12mo. Cloth, 
; 1% cents. 
The Pocket Edition will be rinted in a readable 


type and in ach acompass convenient for 


nthe bi way 6, As 
well as suitable for the waives of a library. 


VOLUMES ALREADY. PUBLISHED: 


1. “Waverly.” ‘2. “Guy Mannering.” 3. “The 
Antiquary.” 4. “Rob Roy.” 5. “Old Mortality,” 6, 





“Legend of Montrose and the Black Dwarf.” 7. . 


“Heart of! Mid«Lothian.” 
moor.” 


8.“ Bride of Lammer- 


*,* Any of the ‘above vol sent, postp 
of the price by the Publishers = 


Scribner, Welford & “Armstrong, 


acct Broadway, New York. ~ 


RAWLINSON HADKETT, <7) 


We take pleasure in anhouncing that woisneat 
published. 


HISTORICAT ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 
‘OLD TESTAMENT, 

"| BY REY. G. RAWLINSON, M. A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, 
with Additional Notes and Literary References by 

" REV. H,B, HACKBTT,D. D5 


Professor Rochester Theological Seminary. 
“One Volime,’ 16mo. "Price $1.25. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
z 2% CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


a NEW WORK 
“By BISHOP COXE. 


-’ POLLOS;. 
or; ‘Bhe: Way af, God, 
"Cibdobtarne 1c. 

2 EDD.) 
puthnes of 4 s impress ns 
12me. Hine, Cloth, 81.50, 


ea as a il 7 
00.,. vr 





id, on receipt 
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rge Rawlinson, by whom this section is“ 








“A Work of lace ag “Interest.” ” 


Womanheod; “ee S9CLiT 
Bb ok Gare ac Sue cents t. 
‘Raper, 40 cent ; Th 

SEs epporth: ite weight ie Gola” 

Pronouncing, Hand-book | 

ef Words¢ Mi 


on uniced: F By RICHARD 
AM (Contains 3,000 

jae a! rain. Cloth, flexible, iD eents. 

A Companion.to “ The Gentle Life,” 

At Our Best. 

By SUMNER) HrLis. 16mo. Both, $1.50, 

Letall the People say“\Ameny’ ry 9 

The Salary Grab. 


A Coteanens History of the Great’ Co paced. 
Theft of $1 i ehntoh With the Yeas and Nays im 


o a 

of the A ‘Apologies. 1 By aWe & RoatNeoe agin 
RINGTON ”’). Yano. Baper, 20 cents. 
ot Wile Pid 2" 
Politits and Mysteries of Life Insurance. 

By ELIZUR WRIGHT, late Insurance Commission< . 

er. Wmo. Cloth, $1.00. ’ 

New: Book by “ Otiver “Optte.” 

The Yacht Club; 

sia The PB Sr Ae Boatbuilder. 16mo. Ilus- 


is the second volume of th seri tith 
. is ig the second volume of the new sertes entitled: 
New Book by Elijah Kellogg, 
John Geodsoe’s Legacys » ; 
16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25,, = ++ >* 
pais is the fifth volume of ‘the Pleasant ‘Ceve 


New Church Music. 
The Morning Star. 
A_ Coliection of New Music 
Singing-schoolts, venvoutions 
HODGES and G, W. 
Sacred Crown,” “The es 
sic 8vo. $1,50. 
Golden Sunbeams. 
A Collection of Ne 


pe ghoire 


ny By of. “The 
em Offering,’”’ etc. me > 


ew Music for the Sab- 


Home oirele the fogiel e cottng, 2, TaN | ‘ 
homes Circle. By D.F bes MA 
Boards, 35 cents; eer 30 nts. Tiperal 


laneuab to Sunday-schools. 
FOR SALE BY ATA) BOOKSERTERS. 


yof thi veamentioned ks sent,. postpaid 
on nt FH oF pik med Ras apse: 


An Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


AEE, & ‘SHEPARD, Publishers, 
LEE, SHEPARD. £ DILLINGHAM, 


DODD & MEADS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. CHARLES. 
AGAINST THE STREAM. The 








stdéry of'a Heroic Age in England. By the author of 
the, “ Schonberg-Cotta Family.” .12mo, handsomely <: 
bound, $1.75. 


EDWARD CARRETT. 


CROOKED PLACES, A story of 
Str es and Triumphs. .By Edward Garrett. 12mo, 
handsomely bound, illustrations, $1.75. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PREMIUMS: RAID TO’ EXPERIENCE. By Edward. 
Garrett. 12 illustrations, $1.75. 

OCCUPATIONS'OF' A apewaens LiFe. 1%md, 12 illus.’ 
trations, $1.75. 

CBUST;AND, OAK, . mo. Rn iNustrations, $1.75. 

THE +-—~ SIN AND OTHER STORIES. By Hdward 
Garr; t,. Lamo, with 22 illustrations, $1.75. 

HESBA STRETTON. ~~ ; 


HESTER MORLEW’S PROM- 
Bey A Novel by Hesba Stretton, author of “ Bede’s 
ty,” Jesstea,” etc. 1 yol. mo, $1.75.* ‘ 


0; 
DEAN 'HOWSON. | 


Aon by RACTER OF ST. 
PAUL owson, D.D., Dean of Chester, iol, 
author of" Vite ? and Epistles Of St. Paul,” ete. yol, 


0, STB. 
JOHN S.C. ABBOTT. . 


PETER. STUYVESANT and the 
Early Settlement of New York.. The fourth volume 
in the series of 


Piéneefs tind Patriots’ of America, 
‘Ani Mltistratéa Series of 5 volumes Op on the Barly Histo. 
ry of our Country a Fs Abbott. 

In handsome 12mo vols. —— $1.50. 


Pr rovsounly. published 
ist. “pee Boone and the os ban oa of Ken- 


2d. =aites tana, 
8d.—Ferd 
8 man 


oY reeepares a ; Disedvedee pi the’ Missis- 
(Other volumes preparing.) 
DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway,. N.. Y¥. 


$1.50.—THE NURSER Y.—A Monthly Maga 
f tread uperbl ay Pipetea mated. Send 
zine for younges pee thaws bea, pone 


stamp fer a sample 
subscribe. a L. SHOREY 
36 Bromfeld street, Boston. . 


MustC PUBLICATIONS. tS 


‘lowy Ke -CENT STAMP: 


the publishers of the > Hlustrated 
tsipal Son hiy Ay obtain over worth of excel-. 
peceleal ‘usic. Send for it, and see for r yourself, _ 


| HEADLIGHT! 


show fast this work gn BS Ae 











a ne l-room. It is x Se OPaeing 

an enormous sale. ete of lomentary . 

Siar iach cee eee ee 
mis WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 

Box 5193." J BOSTON, 





SE ROTOW DARE, MUGHO.,, Roya Dademy 
SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


pti and tis Wirelaat ot. NEW" YORE, 








1228, 


TUL Mt INDEPENDEST. 





| KNABE' Sur pi i | 





THREE NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
Picking Cherries down the Lane” 


“HAPPY HOURS.” 


BY MILLARD. Sent by matt, ice each, 40 
cents. ngs O f then season and 
everywhere received with immense applause. 


‘Just the Very Latest Gut.” 


A NEW COMIC SONG. Good thing. 
fant Pf mail. Price 35 cents. 
& WALERER, 922 Chestaut st., Philadelphia. 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
PARLOR ORGAN 


Lightens th the Labor of Teacher 


and Scholar. ad at all Book ard Music 
Stores. Sent by oR LS ce $2.50. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
PIANO 
Hxdorsed by the Profession as 
e@ best, most thorough, most attractive, and 
Senaines in the most direct manner. 
of every grade of: study- “eine the more ad- 
vanced for iit Ot ent by mail. Price $3.75. 


oOD’s 
contains wt YS sical L MANUA Fund in no 


ot! tig; R... It 7 = ~ are musical text-book. Sent 


Wit ILL BE REE eADY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 
latest and AB SRL Book. 


r 

THE SABBATH. 

Contains:‘the good 5 ABB tunes for Church 

Choirs of all denominations and pretty melodies by 

Smines authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. Sample 
A 


EK & SENT rae 
WALE RRs Musical Almanac ANY aD nae ae 


[EE & WALKER, ** °%cta! Sr 
THE BEST 


NEW SINGING BOOKS 


CHOICE TRIOS. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
SEMINARIES. By W.8. Tilden. Just out......81 


RIVER OF LIFE. FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By Perkins, Bentley, and 40 other composers. .35c. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 








By Te, OL aa oo oa ds. 55.0. sehen geccascesse 50c. 
HOUR OF SINGING. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Emerson and Tilden............cccrecsecesevess $1 
STANDARD. FOR CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, Ere. 
By Emerson and Palmer.............. econeseed $1.50 
DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. FORSOCIAL MERT- 
ee I AG TI vcs cccdeccscevionscenss oocced Ce 
MUSICAL TREASURE. FOR THE PARLOR. 
(Vocal and Instrumental).............s00« +++ 82.5 O 


Seven admirably constructed books, whose sales are 
to be numbered by the hundred thousand, so perfect- 
ty is each fitted to the popular taste. 

a” Hither book sent postpaid for the retail price. 
‘OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss. 


‘or Classes, nan and Goureptions, Specimen 
py, by Mall, for %5 ets. ; Haver 


Standard Concert choruses. 


By H. R. PAL 


Yor advanced Classes and Cnras ns Socttien. Speci- 
ae ey all tote: H pena 


ROOT'S MODEL 01 ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F 


‘The latest and best ae ao Pe for Cabinet Or- 
gans. Specimen Copy, by » $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


By F. W. ROOT. 
A Book intended to clear away all stery from the 
f Singing. Specimen en Copy, by Ml, $3.0. 


Boos, by b+ somember me, < won 7 oy 








pe | For sal hock ant Te Masi "Denies — 
er. ie an ¢ ~y* very- 
where. Publis) lished by TAT: 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


The Best and most Popular Music 
Books for the 


COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 
MERR 





Of Soe icin the Cleveland Pub- 

VOICES featstesterte een 

work of — ae a 

saninohe Fel of Fres' @ tome tonoter pould fal ox 

i nels onl ah, Sparkling, ew School and 
Compl mentary h has 

used by t success in our : Schools. Price 

pn This ular book b: Coe Stewart 
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Een. SINGING Shee an peers 
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The New Hymn and Tune. Book, 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF. 
CONGREGATIONS CHOIRS, SOCIAL MERTINGS, 


AMILY, CIRCLE AND THE 
Prepared under the s pasavece cadiieniien and direc- 


tion of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose enthusiastic and ce pan labors in behalf of 


trae church musie are known. Eminent authori- 
BEST 


ties combine in pronouncing it THE B. 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 


It is a handsome — of 352 pages, containing 324 
Melodies and 


r wo rom mple co mail st 
conte. ition, af 100 per hun 
ple copy 4-7 et ie 

Published by Mm H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATION. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
at ed a lady’s board, fuel ae and common 
at D en teachers. “Coriege 3 _ Hares, co and —— 
cial courses also nilemen. ‘terms to 
teachers’ and to a en’s children. Fall Term 
August 2th. Address JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 











ADRIAN INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
ho Uniontown, N.J., twenty-two miles from 
New York, 0) mn Philadel Railroad. Mrs. L. 
MATHEWS and Mrs. BE. BARBLED, Fri ncipals, 
Complete — do course in ‘English, French, 
( Mathematics, Music, and ° 
hahed p professors in Age J department. Opens 

th. For circulars, e' app iy poreonally © or Le 
letter to Mrs. M. E. Baeble 
Square, N.Y., orto Mrs. Ter Wathows. otthe insti nate. 


‘ MME. C. SEARS 
Assisted by a 
No. 222 MADISO. SON AVENUR, es York. 
English, French, and Beant nd Day School 


owng A} 
Will reopen —. September 22d, 1873. 
Mme. C. M. will be at home after September Ist to 
receive her a mt and friends. 


M’CLELLAN’S INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 
at West Ch ngster, Fe A beautiful and _ elevated situ- 
ation, 22 miles went bees ia. Spacious aia tee 
Botleg oS polytechnic Be ie Schools, oF B sete Geectal ‘Special pro- 
e, Po nic ly us! 
vision made for very young boys. itudents re- 
main as boarders during the Summer vacation. Session 
begins Sept. 10th. ‘Address ROBERT M. M *CLELLAN. 


CHARLIER F PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE, 
YS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
128 Hast 24th Street, New York, 
pens 
ils for College, jusiness West ed 
jt Primary Department; " 


ity-five t h, _— 
“isof ELIE CHARLIER, Director and Proprietor. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE.— 
Mining and Civil Ss Mineral 
ogy, Geology, Le and Applied Chemistry. ‘As- 

etc. 
aie for poor Se Reagents. eyo particulars an 
for ogue 


addre 
F.C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty, 
East Forty-ninth street and Fourth ave., New York. 


Hill Semina ‘or Youns Ia Laaie 
ee. Conn, Address eWuse Bain - 


-GOTHIC HALL, STAMFORD Sans 
H, FRENCH, AND iNG- 
unit SCH! SOL FOR YO FOR YOUNG 1 LADI 


rinct, 
Commences Sept. uth to prime us. z. 


NCH, AND GERMAN 
poAnoine anv DAY SC £ CHDOL f for Young Ladies, 
Providence, R.I. A N, Prin. 


PENNINGTON [NSTITOTS Fe Fennineton. N. N. a 
Terms . Address A. 





marge 
Sept. 





























TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
“ American School Institete’s” App. Form. and 
for eachers now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 4 Sok st. 


G HQOL at Nassau pews. Co., N. 
ve psyporttos ‘A. B. WIGGIN, Principal." 
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lore Farmers, , Mi 
oa (eae to eis s a week corr as Agents for 
Clemmer Ames? row oct, 


IN. WASHINGTON, 


It tells of the “* Juner Life,” w marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, &c. vot theCaphal Ae a Wontua Bees Them.” It 
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good things forall, Teel Indlepensable to, wide-awak 

—man, woman, cod wide By Hote pular crn 

and is selling ey and wide by thousands. 
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Free. 
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A. D, WORTHIN %& CO. Hartford, Ck 
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By DANIEL MAR 


This work teaches how men lived in ints as 
e in all “Tt 
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ys.” “Itis precious as gems.’’. * It glows h liv- 

4 ht on every .” The style is full and flow- 
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er works, * NIGHT SCENES” and “OUR FATHER’S 
gener zs 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


- BEHIND ~: SCENES. 


IN WASHINCTON. 


iciest and best se ever published. 
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about the great Oredc Mabater Ben. 
ey eres 


‘Agents: Wanted” 


. We are in want of competent. and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 

THE INDEPENDENT.» 
_ We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most. Liberal Commissions. 


‘ This is @ rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 


of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing’ recreation, but a profit- 
able business, 

For a more full description of these premiums seé 
‘another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN,, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 





GENTS WANTED for the new book, : 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 





of pee DOES a the MODOC ha... R. As ‘iitvarel of RISTO- 
it isin e pen agents money. 
Our illustsated circulars sen rye’ andéu- 


to 
suse tomtelep asebon DUSTIN, G & CO,, Hartford, Conn, 


$76 to $250 per 
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~*~ PROVED ‘ON ee FAMILY SEWING 
© MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
8 tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider ina 
= t+ superior manner. only $15. r 
2ow the 


Indian tribes ofthe FAR 
‘whe lived among them all hislife. It 
of the MoDOCE and 





mos' 
licensed vi 
pay $1,000 for any machine eet we will se 
more beautiful. or more elastic seam 
makes “Elastic 


k Stitch,” Every second 


«@ Stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
s We Agents 
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AGENT'S BEST, CHANCE ! 


‘or Thy r 
ILLIKEN, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Other States, T, §. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME ame: 
J. D. WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


ean easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Moféern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


$3000 more LAV 
LIVINGS TONE 2 yrs. in AFRICA. 


ver 600 pages $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
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and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair |. 
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Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. __ 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade, 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N.Y. 


Dudoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular wi 


Prices ranging from “60 0 100 dolas 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others 


b 
Tone, Finish, and Durability. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New Yorks 


CHAMBERS’ 
STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled: Square and Uprights. 


- Pi eee SAFE eee 


11. wishin 
Ese to Miedo write, galled ‘or tnformation, € Cc hey Wy col Pian prices 


Be feat. Sare Orver.”” Address 
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Young and Old, 


THE CLOCK-TINKER. 


fy may I learn the trick— 
‘y ager eure a clock that’s sick, 
Peeping in her face behind, 
Are those wheels her brains ?) to find’ 
by her pulses do not go 
Regular and sure and slow? | 


Tinker, have you learned Time's trick— 
How it is he makes clocks tick? ; 
Js there such @ thing as knowing | 
-) What it was first set them going? 
« Do-you, sir, coppese they had’em 
In their garden, Eve and Adam ? 


Is there, up among the suns—- 
Father of these other ones— 

Some great timepiece that can show 
All the small clocks how to go? 

Are the stars set right by some 
Mighty swinging pendulum? 





Tinker, where’s the loosened screw 
That the juggler Time creeps through - 
When he slips into his lace, 
Up, behind the old clock’s face? 
Have you ever seen that feat? 
Or does Time even graybeards cheat ? 


“Boy, I’ve tried through Time to see; 
But he played strane tricks with me. 
While I gave the wizard chase 
He was dancing on my face. 

Look you! like a crow he flies; 
Here’s his track around my eyes !” 


—Lnny Larcom, in “* Our Young Folks,” 
eases) 
* OUR DOCTOR. 
BY MABGERTY LEA, - 


Dea little brown eyes eyes, and black eyes, 
and Dlue eyes, don’t look so disappointed. I 
‘hear you ssy: ‘Oh, dear! who wants to hear 
about the doctor? He brings us bad med- 
icine, and makes us put out our tongues 
when we don’t want to. I think you might 
have written about something nicer than the 
doctor.” 

Well, little ones, cheer up. Our Doctor 
isn’t like yours. Ours has two very bright 
éyes and four little legs; and he is nearly all 
black, with a few spots of tan sprinkled in. 

Papa went away on a journey once; and 
when he came back bh@ brought a little bas- 
ket in his hand, and all cuddled in a heap at 
the bottom of it was’ a round black ball, 
Mabel and Freddy were in bed asleep, so we 
didn’t wake them; but before they were out 
of bed the next morning Papa ran up-stairs 
and tossed the little black ball on the bed, 

where it'rolled’ over and began barking a 
funny baby bark, and stuck its little brown 
nose right in Mabel’s face and tickled her 
ear With its tongue, and then scrambled over 
to Freddy and said: ‘‘Bow-wow. You lazy 
boy, get up. Just see how wide-awake Tam, 
‘add E camea long journey yesterday.” 

“Oh! Papa, Papa,” both the children 
screamed; “ whose dear little dog is this? Is 
it’ ‘ours? ‘Where did ‘you get it? May I 
have it for mine? When did you come? 
Did'you bring it on the cars?” ” 

“Well, hold on,” Papa said; “one ques- 
‘tion at atime. ‘Yes, it is our dog, to belong 
to all of us; but you may take care of him 
and feed him, and have him to play with all 
you please.” 

“How splendid it is to have a dog. We 
shall love him most to death,” said Mabel. 
“Do tell us, Papa, how you got him.” 

“Why, you knowI have been visiting 
Dr. Waller; and I saw one or two dogs 
playing around, and I told him how much we 
wanted one. So the next day, just before I 
left, Mrs. Waller asked me if I would think 
it too much trouble to carry a basket in my 
hand. I said: ‘ Why, no; of course, not.’ And 
what should I find in it but this little fellow, 
with a bottle of milk anda dish, so when 


the puppy was hungry I could feed him. | 


Everybody on the cars thought him very 
funny and very nice, and one lady sent her 
husband to beg that she might hold him 
awhile.” 

I suppose little brown eyes wants to 
know how we came to’give such a bit of a 
dog such alarge name. Well, we thought, 
4s our friend Dr. Waller bad made us such 
‘® five present and given away what’ we 
knew he would like to have kept for him- 
self—for Papa acknowledged afterward that 
he gave some pretty strong hints—that we 
ought to show our gratitude by naming the 
Gog Doctor. 

-Doctor was like a good many people—he 
‘often needed a great deal of coaxing. Tam 
‘afraid we had not patience enough, of. may 
be it was dog knowledge we needed, to 


‘each him miany tricks; but there was one» 


Rewould do ifwe coaxed long enough. 
One®, when tue ‘caine eaeawods Vadp 








Ben} the thajor, came to visit us, he proposed 
we should teach Doctor how to yawn ; aod 
the twodays he’ staid he worked ‘very hard 
to get -him’to yawn whenever we said 
the word. After Uncle Ben had gone, we 
thought it would’be a good joke'to turn the 
tables on him, and teach Doctor to yawn 
whenever we said ‘‘ Uncle Ben.” So after 
that, when we called ‘‘ Uncle.Ben,” Doctor 
knew he must gape. He knew #e must; 
but’ he often took his own time for it. He 
would pretend he didn’t liear. ‘ Then, if we 
looked displeased, he would put on a’ very 
injured expression: We shook our heads, 
and said: ‘* No, no, naughty dog. Uncle Ben. 
Doctor, do Uncle Ben, and you shall have a 
cracker.” At that he would jump in our 
laps, give two or three little gapes, then a 
great big one, and jump down, barking and 
frisking ‘with great delight, while we all 
clapped our hands. 

He was very fond of running after sfones 
and sticks, and, whenever any one sat in 
the porch, would bring one in his mouth 
and lay down. If we didn’t notice him, he 
would bring it nearer, whining and bark- 
ing, and turning his head first one side and 
then the other, like’a bird, in a very entic- 
ing manner, and look up roguishly, as 
much as to say: “ How can ‘you resist?” 
We never could turn away from his little 
black eyes; and as fastas we tossed away 
stones and sticks he bounded after them, 
and came scrambling. back over the -high 
gate, with them in his mouth, eager for an- 
other run, 

_ L have heard that all tan-terriers are very 
excitable; and I know that ours was, and 
that he got so wild running after the chil- 
dren when , they were playing, that he 
wheeled about and hopped about. like a hen 
with its head cut off and grabbed, up any- 
thing he.could get hold of; Sometimesyit 
was on old rag or a leaf; but it was just as 
likely. to be Freddy’s leg as anything else. 
After there bad been two or three rather 


, serious bitings, and. we, found. whippings 


didn’t cure him, we came to the conclusion 
that Doctor must go to the city, to live with 
Uncle James. Mabel and Freddy escorted 
him down to the train, and bade him good- 
by with a great many tears in their eyes, 
and came home with no appetite for their 
supper. But io a day or two came a letter 
saying that Doctor was well and happy, 
that he ate his fresh piece of beef every day 
and followed Uncle James everywhere. So 
‘we began to feel happier, too, knowing he 
was in such good hands. ’ 

Alas? alas! we soon enough’ had ‘cause 
to sorrow. Ina féw weeks Papa went into 


the city, and camé back with the sad news) 


that'poor little Doctor was dead. He had 
been happy for a few days, amused with 


the wonderful’ new sights around bim.. 


Then he grew sad and quiet. He would not 
eat and one night lay down and died. : 
Mabel and Freddy cried as if they had 
lost a dear friend, and weeks after Freddy 
wouldsob himself to sleep, thinking of our 
poor dead Doctor. - 
rrr 


THE TALE OF ANDROCLES AND 
‘THE LION. 


BY PHILIP LAWRENCE, 


ANDROCLES, a brave Dacian chief, whose 
wonderful adventure with a lion has been 
told in the ‘‘ History of Rome,” after fight- 
ing with undaunted courage against the 
choicest troops of the Roman army, was at 
last overpowered by numbers, taken prison- 
er, loaded with ,chains, and sent to Rome, 
where he was sold as a slave to one of the 


‘most prominent citizens, whose wealth was 


only excelled by his cruelty. After suffer- 


| ing untold hardships from the barbarity of 


his brutal master, he determined at all haz- 
ards to endeavor to escape from his tyrant 
and become once more a free man. Takign 
advantage of a dark and stormy night, he 
cautiously crept from the miserable hut 


‘called his home, and, with a burning brow 


and beating yet undaunted heart, he scaled 
the walls of the city, and, plunging boldly 
into the Tiber, swam with swift strokes to 
the opposite side of the river. The only 
weapon he could secure when he com- 
menced his flight was a small iron rod, 
pointed at one end, and used by the slayes 
to cook the meat given tothem. As soon 


‘as he bad crossed the riyer be commenced 


to run with all his speed, in order that he 
migbt be as wany miles as possible from 





‘Rome before the break’ of day. ' After rén- 


ning - without ‘stopping to rest for 
nearly ' two’ hours,” he was startled 
by ‘hearing in the distance the baying 
of ‘4 hound, and felt confiderit that he was 
pursued. The hope of escape and dread of 
being recaptured added wings to his flight, 


so thatfor more than an hour his pursuers | 


could’ not gain’ any advantage. At ‘last, 
almost breathless from fatigue and his legs 
tottering beneath him; he was compelled to 
slacken his speed ; and at length he paused 
to listen tothe deep baying of the hound, 
which approached nearer and nearer. He 
was standing in ‘a narrow path of the forest, 
and could now distinctly hear the voices of 
his enemies cheering and encouraging the 
dog. to proceed. Knowing that he could 
not ‘escape from ‘the bloodhound, 
who followed his’ footsteps by the scent, 
he calmly stood with his only weapon 
in his hand, determined to defend 
himself to the last extremity. Deeper 
and deeper was heard the baying of the 
brute; and at last it appeared in sight, and, 
with flaming eyes and fierce growls, rushed 
onward to seize him with its horrid fangs. 
Standing still and motionless as a statue, 
Androcles waited until it was close upon 
him, and, as it sprang forward with open: 
jaws to tear him, he thrust the iron rod 
into its mouth with such force that it passed 
down its throat and ‘the point came out at 
the back of its neck. With a dreadful yell 
the powerful brute fell over on its side 
and lay struggling in the pangs 
of death. Without waiting an instant, 
Androcles recommenced his flight and 

was out of sight before his pursurers ap- 
peared upon the scene. When they arrived, 
and discovered the dog lying’ dead upon the 
ground, they felt assured it would be useless 
to attempt to follow him any further, and 
therefore gave up the chase. After run- 
ning several miles and observing no signs of 
his enemies, Androcles paused in his flight, 
and, after taking a sbort rest, slowly pro- 
ceeded on his toilsome journey. 

He traveled all day, and toward night 
perceived that he was in the midst of adense 
forest and could hear the roaring and howl- 
ing of innumerable wild beasts. He, there- 
fore, thought it would be the wisest plan for 
him to climb up one of the largest trees and 
endeavor to find safety and rest among its 
branches. Selecting one of the finest oaks 
of the forest, he climbed up its trunk, and 
among the boughs was fortunate enough to 
find the nest of some large bird, and to his 


great joy perceived that it was full of eggs, 


with which he appeased his craving hunger 
and thirst. Then, fixing himself’ securely 


‘among the branches, he slept the sweet sleep 
of forgetfulness, and never unclosed his eyes’ 


until the songs of the birds saluting the ris- 
ing sun awakened him from his slumber. 

For three days and nights he proceeded 
on his way, cautiously avoiding all cities 
and towns with large populations; and one 
evening while toiling through a dark forest, 
whose paths were in many places obstructed 
by vines and in others densely covered with 
underwood, on pressing through a low 
thicket, to his surprise and horror, he found 
himself face to face with an enormous black 
lion ; and, knowing that resistance would be 
unavailing, he stood perfectly still, expect- 
ing every instant that the animal would 
spring upon and destroy him. To his in- 
tense astonishment, the majestic brute showed 
no signs of anger; but, slowly approaching, 
until almost close to him, it lifted one of its 
forepaws and seemed to solicit his aid. He 
now perceived that the paw was swollen to 
an immense size, and he found courage 
enough to carefully take hold of the animals 
leg. He observed thata large thorn had 
pierced into the under part of the paw, and 
that it was evidently filled with’ matter. 
Seeing the head of the thorn slightly pro- 
truding, he took hold of it with his thumb 
and forefinger and in a few moments drew 
it carefully out. He then gently pressed the 
paw, and soon gave relief to the suffering 
animal. 

All this time the lion stood perfectly still, 
as if he knew that the man was endeavoring 
to.aid it; and when Androcles released the 
paw avd placed it gently on the ground 
the ‘mighty brute seemed to express its 
gratitude ang joy by wagging” its tail, 
making géntle murmuring noises, fawning 
and rubbing itself against the legs of ite 
benefactor, in the same manner as the house 








hold cat‘does wheh it is pleased. ‘It now 
advanced a few paces, and, looking back 
upon Androcles, seemed to invite him ‘to 
follow it.’ He complied, and was led to the 
mouth of a large cave, which the lion én- 
tered. Androcles stopped at the entrance, 
fearing to follow it any further, when the 
lion returned, and, again fawning upon him, 
seemed to tell him to dismiss his fears. 
Taking courage, he followed the noble brute 
into the recesses of the cave and seated 
himself upon the ground. As {f satisfied 
that the man no longer feared him, the lion 
quitted the cave for a short time, and pres- 
ently returned with a fine young kid in his 
mouth, which he laid down at the feet of 
his guest. Fully reassured, Androcles re- 
gained all his courage, and immediately set 
about making a fire and cooking the savory 
morsel, which, when it was roasted, he 
carefully dtvidea in half, and, presenting 
one part to his host, eagerly deyoured hia 
own portion. The lion watched his guest 
until he had finished his meal; and then, as 

if satisfied that the rights of hospitality had 
been observed, in a few seconds the other 
portion of the kid disappeared between his 
mighty jaws. Androcles now quitted the 
cave (closely followed by the lion) and gath- 
ered a quantity of leaves, with which he 
made two beds in the cave, and, lying down 
upon one of them, was soon wrapped in 
slumber. 

* When he awoke in the morning he missed 
the lion, but in a few minutes heard him at 
the entrance of the cave, and immediately 
after saw him enter with another fine kid, 

which he also laid at the feet of his human 
friend. Day after day passed in this man- 
ner, Androcles often taking a quiet walk 
and was always accompanied by the lion, 

who on every occasion seemed to expess the 
moét unbounded affection ‘for the man, At 
last, after nearly two months spent in this 
quiet yet happy manner, one day, during 
the lion’s absence in search of food, Andro- 
cles strayed into the forest, and was captured 
bya troop of soldiers, who were searching 
for fugitive slaves. Bound in chains and 
conveyed to Rome, poor Audrocles sighed for 
his brute friend and bitterly sorrowed over 
his own unfortunate fate. After being kept 
in prison for several weeks, the prisoner was 
informed that he would be one of the com- 
batants in the sports of the amphitheater, 
‘where the gladiators would be opposed to 
each other; and also be compelled to engage 
in single combat with the fiercest and most 
powerful wild beasts, collected from all parts 
of the earth, to contribute to the sports and 
amusement of the Roman populace. At 
length the fatal day arrived, and Androcles, 
with his fellow victims, was conducted by 
the soldiers to an immense room adjoining 
the amphitheater, where they were kept 


| under guard until their turn should arrive to 


engage in the bloody and brutal strife. In 
ashort time they heard the sound of the 
trumpets proclaiming the approach of the 
Emperor Tiberius, whose entrance into the 
amphitheater was welcomed by the shouts 
of eighty thousand eager spectators, The 
Emperor now seated himself upon the 
throne, from whence he could view every 
part of the vast building, and commanded 
that the gports should commence. Imme- 
diately a door opposite to the throne 
was threwn open, and an immense elc- 
phant slowly walked into the open 
space. Another door was now opened, 
and a large white rhinoceros, with a for- 
‘midable horn protruding from the front 
part of his head, also advanced ; and the in- 
stant he saw the elephant he lowered his 
head and rushed forward to attack him: 
The elephant, perceiving the: approach of 
his opponent, raised his tronk in the air and 
prepared to receive thé attack. When the 
rhinoccros was about ten feet from the’ éle. 
phant, the latter made a sudden movement 
forward and struck the former such & Vio- 
lent blow with his tusks that the rhinoceros 
Teeled and fell upon its fore-feet. Before the 
elephant could take advantage of its success, 
its opponent rose, and, rushing under it, 
with ‘its’ formidable horn ripped open the 
belly of its mighty adversary, which uttered 
a wild cry and fell powerless to the earth. 
The rhinoceros was then driven back into 
ita cage, and a black bear of the largest size 
was placed in the arena. The brute slowly 
gazed around, and then squatted itself down 
upon the ground ; but was quickly aroused 
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tiger, which was driven from its den by-a 
blazing torch being thrown in, and now 
advanced with rapid leaps toward the 
sluggish animal. When within abont 
fifty . feet of the bear, the _ tiger 
sprang forward, with three immense 
bounds, and hurled itself upon, its. oppo- 
nent, who gallantly awaited its onset, and, 
like an English boxer, stood up on. its 
hind legs to receive its adversary’s, assault. 
The force of the tiger’s impeteous attack 
dashed he bear to the earth, when his 
throat was immediately seized by his ad- 
versary, and the com at would haye been 
quickly decided, had not the bear with his 
hinder claws torn the skin of the tiger in 
large strips from its body. The pain of its 
wounds compelled the striped warrior of 
the forest to loose his hold of his. shaggy 
opponent, and with a fierce yell he leaped 
at least twenty feet from his adversary.,.The 
tiger, smarting from his . wounds, .now 
crouched.,down upon the ground, and with 
a mighty spring endeavored to alight upon 
the back of the bear; but Bruin. was too 
artful to be caught at such a disadvantage, 
for he. suddenly arose again. upon his hind 
legs and received the tiger in- his open 
arms, which he immediately, closed around 


his assailant and hugged him with all his | 


might. In vain did the royal beast struggle in 
his grasp; in vain did he endeavor to pierce 
his shaggy hide with his teeth and tear his 
skin with his claws; the thick fur of, the 
bear withstood all his enemy’s.attacks, and.as 
the tiger’s efforts became weaker the bear 
in. his turn seized his opponent by the 
throat and pressed him closer and closer in 
his deadly grasp. At last the struggles of 
the tiger ceased, and, to the astonishment uf 
the spectators, he lay stifled in the embrace 
of his opponent; who,.as soon as he per- 
ceived himself victorious, relinquished his 
hold and suffered the body of the dead _ani- 
_mal to drop to the earth. A flourish of 
trumpets now announced that the combat 
. between the gladiators and wild beasts was 
about to commence. And at.a signal from. 
the Emperor.the door of a cage containing 
one of the fiercest lions of Numidia was 
opened, and with a single bound the mighty 
animal sprang into the arena.. No grander 
sight could be imagined than that of this 
noble animal, as it stood and gazed upon the 
countless multitude surrounding it.on every 
side. Its glowing eyes appeared to sparkle 
like blazing lamps or red-hot coals of fire, 
and its magnificent black mane seemed to 
rise and fall like the waves of the ocean, Sud- 
denly it lifted its head, and a roar like the roll- 
ing of thunder issued from its mighty throat. 
The effect of the lion’s voice upon the 
various animals confined in their cages was 
almost indescribable. The elephants trumpet- 
ed, the panthers sbrieked, the bears growled, 
the monkeys chattered, and the wolyes 
howled, making a perfect Babel, of deafen- 
ing noises. At length the brutes ceased 
their clamor, and a sudden hush came upon 
the multitude, as they perceived at the end 
of the arena a warrior enter, armed at all 
points. He wore an iron breastplate upon 
his broad chest and a helmet decorated 
with waving plumes upon his head. Onhis 
left arm he bore a shield and carried a short 
spear in his right hand. With dauntless 
steps he advanced toward the lion, which 
crouch upon the ground when he perceived 
the man approaching, and awaited his ad- 
vance until he was within about thirty feet. 
He then suddenly rose, and with two power- 
ful bounds seemed to hurl himself like a 
thunderbolt upon his challenger, and with 
one blow of his mighty paw struck him 
senseless to the ground. He then seized his 
victim by the throat, and, after shaking him 
asa dog would a rat, dropped his iifeless 
body upon the earth and stood over it, as if 
defying any one to deprive him of his prey. 
A shudder of horror seemed to pass through 
that immense body of heartless spectators, 
so sudden was the catastrophe. But their 
attention was almost immediately direct- 
ed to a door on. the left-hand side 
of the arena, from whence issued 
@ man armed only with a sword. It was 
Androcles, who refused to accept any 
other method of defense, because, as he in- 
formed the chief superintendent of the 
‘Sports, no other weapon would avail against 
a lion’s attack, .Androcles advanced with 
undaunted courage to the center of the 
arena, and then, kneeling upon one, knee 
calmly awaited the attack of the ‘king of 
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beasts. Thelion now anes sail to. 
ward the kneeling man, and ;when about 
the same. .distance as before, with .two 
mighty bounds sprang, upon him., But, he 
met with a far different reception; for when 
Androcles kneeled. down he placed. the 
handle of the sword against his chest, and, 
elevating the point.of: the weapon.a short 
distance above his head, he grasped it firmly 
with both hands, so that when the lion 
leaped upon his supposed helpless victim 
he was pierced through his body. by. the 
sword, and with horrid roarings and frantic 
struggles he lay tearing up the sand with 
his claws; while bis life-blood. poured-in a 
stream from his wound, With shouts: that 
seemed to rend the heayens the multitude 
greeted. the victor, and the .Emperor, com- 
manding him to approach, bestowed upon 
him the priceless gift of freedom, while he 


thus. addressed him: ‘‘ Braye youth, if thou 
“wilt again encounter the wrath of a lion, I 
|. Will eonfer upon thee the gift ofa thousand 


pieees of gold and thou shalt. be enrolled ag 
a, citizen of Rome.” Joyfully Androcles 


accepted the monarch’s offer, and at, the 


Emperor’s command the door of the den of 
the largest and fiercest Numidian lion ever 


seen in Rome, and who had. only been cap; 


tured about a week before, and kept with- 
out food for two days, in order, if possible, 
to add to his ferocity, was thrown open, and 


_ the most magnificent lion ever .seen in. the 
, arena stood before the silent multitude, The 
mighty brute approached -the body, of the | 
. Slain lion, and, after sniffing at.the blood, 


raised his head, and. with glaring eyes 
seemed to be searching for his destroyer. 
He now perceived Androcles kneeling on 


the ground before him, and. with immense 
‘bounds the enraged animal seemed to fly 


_ through the air as he approached his prey- 
He alighted within twenty feet of his in- |, 
tended victim; and, when the breathless 
multitude expected to see him spring like 
lightning upon the man, they were. over- 
whelmed with astonishment at perceiving it 
approach Androcles crawling along . the 


_ ground, its whole body expressing the most 


intense delight, until it came to the hero’s |; 
feet, which it proceeded. to lick with its 
tongue, and then bounded around him with 
short leaps of love and joy. 


The Emperor hastily desired Androcles to |. 


inform him by what magie power he had 
mastered the rage of a ferocious beast and 
transformed its whole nature. 

With modest address Androcles related 
the history of his adventure with the lion in 
the forest, and the Emperor was so struck 
by the narrative that he not only bestowed 
the gold.and right of citizenship upon the 
brave man, but also presented him with the 
lion, which became so tame that it was to be 
seen every day in the streets of Rome, led 
about, by a chain held in the hands of An- 


,drocles. 


As they walked along side by side, they 
were saluted by.the people with the cry of: 
‘** There is the lion whose life was saved by 
the man ; and there is the man who was the 
lion’s preserver.” 

EE 


=. VOUDOUED WOMAN. 
BY MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 


Amone the actual evils and crimes: of 
Voudouism in Louisiana sometimes the 
grossest absurdities crop out, furnishing food 
for laughter to the skeptical and very grave 
doubts whether the terrible serpent cultus is 
more than an idle and harmless superstition. 
A negro lives in perpetual fear of being 
‘*-Voudoued,” or “conjured,” as he general- 
ly calls it. Let a stranger fix his eyes in- 
tently upon one of them and mutter words 
in an unknown language, and, if the victim 
does not belong to the enlightened class, he 
will in all probability take to his heels in 
pursuit of some Voudou doctor, who is to 
reverse the evil spell, or he will waste away 
from the shere force of imagination. 

I have known more than one death on 
Louisiana plantations from some practical 
joke of this kind, which was not discovered 
until too late. In fact, divesting Vou- 
douism of its most serious and crimeful 
aspects, enough remains in the very super- 
stition and ignorance of the African race to 
make ita subject of graye concern to the 
inhabitants of Southern states, But it is not 
with its darkest side that my story has to do. 

One bright. June morning, not many 
years ago, I ‘found. myself a Misitor at the 





eels plantation house. of Mrs. Gua, 
on Bayou Beuf, in Rapides Parish. The 
day, was very warm and. the musquitoes 

bloodthirsty; so-my. friend proposed that we 

} should take our books and work. to a broad 
open verandah, which ‘fronted the south 
through which a cool. breeze - carn | 
played on the sultriest day, 

Directly before the. verandah sirgnahed 
the servants’ rooms and. offices, and in the 
ironing room old Aunt Elsie was,in her 
usual state of bustle and noise over her 
weekly task. Stout enough to be, quiet and 

_lethargic was old Elsie; but when was her 
_ tongue ever silent or.her mass of flesh not 
; quivering with excitement? 

‘Old Elsie must have a particularly hard 
day’s ironing,” said Mrs. C, .“ Only listen 
how she is singing. and talking, to herself. 
_L always know, when the work is very hard 
from the hymns and recitations with which 
she enlivens it. She is so loquacious |that 
when she lacks hearers she will talk. to..the 
chairs and tables, the dogs and cats,.and 

, even the chickens. Now that. bymn_: she is 
singing (‘The Good Old Ship, of Zion’) is 
only.sung. when she is ‘ tarrified,’ as she calls 
it, at the task which lies before her.”, 

, The.old woman’s shrill voice grew higher 
and higher : 


“It’s de good. ole ship cf Zion come a-sailin’ to de 
shore, 
O sing glory, hallelujah ! 
It’s borne ten'tousand ober and ’twill bear a-many 
a-more, 
O sing glory, hallelujah.” 


“Tv’s a mity peart old ship, dat; but I 
jest wonder ef dem glorified sperits what 
“sails in her is got to wash and iron dere own 
shiny Tobes. No flutin’, [reckon ; for flutin’ 
is dé Debbil’s work, and he’s allays got a 
hot fire for’em. Ireckon I'll take my saint’s 
garmints right plain, widout ruffles nor 
tucks, when I starts on dat blessed ship. De 
‘Lord and de Hebenly Zion jest knows I lubs 
‘em; but then, I clar to ‘gracious, I hates to 
go to’em by water. I jest despises water 
trabbel—allays did; and I’ reckon Ill be 


’ scart most to death when I’m in de ship, wid 


“the waves a-roarin’. Is dem irons never 
‘goin’ to get hot’? Here you, Sam (to a 
’ passing boy), Come here, you lazy varmint, 
and fotch me dat ar bundle rough-dried 
clothes ‘lyin’ on my bed ‘yonder. 

* And who is at de helm as de ship comes sailin’ in, 


O, sing glory, hallelujah! 
’Tis de Saviour at’— 


Jest look at dat ragamuffin. Iumbled 
my clean starched clothes right on the dirty 
floor, as I’m a sinful ooman. Pick’em up, 
you skunk, right away. What’s, dat you’s 
given me? And, with a wild yell, Elsie 
rushed through the. door, and an aston- 
ishing leap landed her on the verandah, be- 
tween us, where she tumbled flat on her 
face, still uttering unearthly howls, Sam, 
with his only garment streaming behind 
him, had followed her; and at every cry 
from Elsie he uttered one, still louder. 

“In the name of Heaven, Elsie, what is 
the matter?” cried Mrs. C., stooping over the 
prostrate woman, with a. very pale face and 
trembling in every limb. 

Not a word from Elsie; only heavy groans 
and spasmodic jerks, 

' “Sam, what is the matter with her?” to 
the trembling little darkey, who, with wild, 
rolling eyes, had clutched at Mrs. C.’s gown. 

‘“‘Clar to gracious, Miss Loulie, I dunno. 
I jest gin her a heap of clothes, and someting 
black rolled right out; and Aunt Elsie she 
jest gin a powerful scream, like someting 
had hurted her, andI clar to gracious she 
jest jumped right over my head, and we 
runned away. Ireckon maybe its a bar, or 
a scoropin.” 

‘TI believe the unfortunate woman is 
snake-bitten,” said my friend, examining 
her. “Run, M—,to the sideboard and 
bring me some whisky.” 

Elsie raised herself to a sitting position, 
and her face had assumed that ashen-gray 
hue which marks the pallor of the blackest 
African. 

** No, Miss Loulie,” she said, ‘it ain’t no 
snake-bite. Its a heap worse dan dat. 
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“You, needn’t. laugh; honey. Pa 
Elsie is done now. Me, who t ought I "oh 
had de ill will ob anybody, | leastwise ole 
tieving “Dick Sturt, what stole: MY yaller 


rooster. When dat flauntin’ yaller gal, Vilet’. 


comed here dis very mornin’, wid her curls 
and twirligigs, she said to me, gays she: 
‘Aunt Elsie, you's de salt ob de earth? On: 
oh! de salt is clean melted now.” 

““ Why don’t you tell us what conjureq 
you ?” asked Mrs. C. 

‘“‘A Voudou ting,” she answered, catch. 
ing her breath. ‘‘ Ain’t I done said it?” 

‘Let us go and look for this Voudoy 
thing, M—-,” said Mrs. O., rising, “ang 
show Elsie what nonsense she is talking.” 

The old woman caught her by the dress, 

“Look here, Miss Loulie,” she cried, 
“you ain’t gwine to seeit, nor nobody else, 
till ole: man Wash speaks his words ober it 
Ef you looks at it now I ain’t neber goin’ to 
be unconjured; but maybe when de ole 
man (he’s Voudou doctor hisself)—maybe 
when he’s said de words and thrown, the 
ting in runnin’ water I won’t die, nor dry up 
like a shrivly ~~ Run, Sam, for Daddy 
Wash, right. away.” 

Before the words were out of her lips al] 
that was seen of Sam was a streaming shirt. 
tail, as he flew to the negro quarters, shout. 
ing for ‘Daddy Wash”. at the top of his 
voice. 

“Why would you throw It in —— 
water ?” I asked. 

“’Caze.God made de water and de Devil 
made de Voudou; and when de pison. runs 
down-stream it runs down, de pisoned_peo- 
ples, out ob dere toes, ef it ain’t got in.de 
heart. You-see, honey, de water is a heap 
stronger. dan de Voudou; but, | if, the 
black drop gits in the heart, no runnin’ 
water can take it.out.. Oh! oh! I does feel 
mity weak and bad!” 

At this moment Daddy Wash, hastening 
as fast as his rheumatic legs could bring 


. him, and followed by every man, woman, 


and child on thepplantation, appeared in 


. sight. 


Elsie, somewbat exhausted by. her, exer- 


‘tions, or perhaps thinking that a calm dig- 


nity of sorrow was more becoming her terri- 
ble misfortune, advanced solemnly.a. few 
paces and awaited him. 

‘* What’s de matter ?” he called out, when 
within hearing distance, wi 

‘*Oh! Daddy Wash, I’se conjured.” . ., 

‘*Conjured, hein! Mity bad ting. Come 
to look at you, you does look lean and 
speckly.” 

Elsie groaned and waved her fat arms in 
the air. 

“And I tell you, Daddy Wash, I feels ae 
flesh 2 meltin’ from my bones.” .The per- 
spiration was pouring in torrents down face 
and neck, and the voice of the old woman 
suddenly ‘became a faint whisper. 

‘*How you know you’se conjured?” was 


the next question. 
, Come and see.” And, supported on one 


side by withered little Daddy Wash, she 
marched solemnly to the ironing-room, fol- 
lowed by the whole procession of silent 
darkies. They halted awe-stricken at the 
door, which was closed on them when Elsie 
and Wash entered. 

We heard aloud exclamation, and then 
the old man’s voice raised in a strange jar- 
gon, of which we could not understand 4 
word, Through the open window we could 
see his gray head bobbing up and down, as 
if he was dancing a frantic measure, whilst 
he waved his arms like a maniac. The 
crowd at the door huddled together like 
frightened sheep, but not a word escaped 
their lips. At last the door was 
thrown open, and the terrified darkies 
scattered right and left, as Daddy Wash 


‘ appeared, bearing a long cane, with & 


black mass at the end. Never in my life 
have I seen such mysterious self-importance 


as seemed to inflate the shriveled form of 
that old African. He threw back his head 


so far that he could see nothing but the sky, 
and his poor little tottering legs took such 





dat I is.” 


a sense of relief. 
has conjured you.” 


from sideto sida. 





Honey, I’m conjured; done gone dead wid 
conjure. Oh! oh! poor misfortunate critter 


And she sobbed and wept as if her heart 
would break. We smiled at each other with | 


“Come, Elsie,” said Mrs. C., ** tell us what 


She clasped her hands and ,rooked herself 


long strides that they were threatened with 
dislocation at every step. Elsie waddled at 
his heels, her arms clasped tightly over her 
ample bosom, and took her station on & 
grass-plot a few yards from the house. At 
asign from the wizard the gaping darkies 
fell into line behind him, and, heading the 
procession, he marched three times around 
the woman, muttering, mumbling and war- 





ing the cane with the black object, over, her 
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taking her seat on the door-step. 


now, dat was all dey wanted wid you; for, 


‘mmouf for a day and a night.” 


‘tected Daddy Wash. 


heatiy! Starvin’ will eat up my innards 
jest as soon as conjure, won’t it?” 


Stand round starin’ as ef de cotton wasn’t 
White in de field and a waitin’ on you?” 


‘Move, Aunt Elsie, and let me get in. I 


‘Weh 
‘time, every. now: and then exclaiming: 
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pead: She then joined the procession, and 
jt marched down to the Bayou, the long 
tows of. sugar-cane soon hiding them from 

t. A wild, ear-splitting yell soon told 
us that the ‘runnin’ water’ and ‘* Voudou 
ting” were engaged in conflict. ; r 

“Can it be possible those poor creatures 
pelieve in such absurdities ?” IT asked. 

Mrs. C. shrugged her shoulders. ° “Is ‘it 
fhore absurd,” she asked, “‘than many of 
the superstitions of the Roman Catholics? 
Does not Marie L. light a consecrated candle 
during a storm to guard her against light- 
ping,and Agnes weara scapulary to save 
ber from drowning? Besides, Voudouism 
proper is a very grave thing, though I don’t 
pelieve poor old Elsie is a victim to-day.” 

“Pid you ever see a victim,” I persisted 
—‘g real bona fide victim, I mean—to actual 
Voudou poison? Of course, I understand 
that terror can kill as certainly as the most 
subtle poison in the world; but is not Vou- 
douism merely a system of terrorism ?” 

“T think not,” said my friend, thought- 
fully. “In the two instances that came 
under my observation there was no alarm or 
suspicion. One died instantly, presenting 
all the appearances of poison, which, how- 
ever, no chemical investigation could trace. 
The other gradually wasted away, and after 
her death was found in her pillow a ball of 
hair which seemed smeared with some 
glutinous substance. These two, man and 
wife, were favorite servants of mine and 
pad both incurred the ill will of an old 
African Voudou, who prophesied both the 
time and manner of their deaths. B»t see, 
the procession is homeward bound.” 

In solemn file they returned as they went, 
following Daddy Wash and Elsie, the latter 


“Cheer up, honey,” said Wash, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘I’ve fit many a fight aginst ‘ con- 
jure,’ and I ain’t beat yet. When I conjures 
I conjures sure nuff, and der ain’t no manner 
ob use for anybody to go agin it. But dese 
misable onlarned niggers don’t know nuff to 
make de har fall off your head. Pears to’ me 


lookin’ at dat conjure, I didn’t see flesh nor 
bones nor a single drop ob blood.” 

“Ef dat was all dey wanted,” cried Elsie, 
impatiently, tearing her hand«erchief from 
her woolly kinks, ‘“I’d tank the Lord. Har 
isan onsartin ting any way and a downfall 
and a snare, for it takes de Lord’s own time 
tocomb and plat. But who wants my poor 
ole nubbins to fall out? No, Daddy, it’s my 
blood and bones and marrer dey wants. Oh! 
how powerful weak'I does feel.” 

The poor woman did really look ready to 
faint, and Mrs. C—— hurriedly filled a large 
glass of wine and carried it to her. 

' “ Drink it, Elsie,” she said, kindly. ‘It 
will do you good.” — 

The poor woman looked at it longingly, 
but motioned it away. 

“No, Miss Loulie,” she said. ‘‘ Ise much 
bliged ; but bite norsup musn’t pass dis here 


“A day and night and four hours,” cor- 


The old woman’s~ hungry stomach re- 
belled at this. 

“Git along wid your four hours,” she 
cried. ‘* You reckon me, whatihasn’t had a 
mite ob breakfast dis blessed mornin’, is 
agoim to stand it all day and to-morrow 
too fe, what takes my meals reg’lar and 


At this moment a flaunting mulattress 
from an adjoining plantation—in fact, the 
same “yaller Vilet” who had compared El- 
sie to the salt of the earth—tripped up to 
the group at the door. 

““What’s the matter, good folks?” she 
cried, in amazement. “Anybody dead or 
Married round here to-day, dat you all 


“Aunt Elsie’s been conjured,” cried sev- 
eral eager voices, 

The girl laughed shrilly. “Conjured, 
is she. Well, ef you Bayou Bouf nig- 
ers ain’t the beatenest set I ever did 
hear tell of. We don’t b’lieve much in 
such nonsense whar I comed from. Please 


left something on your bed this mornin’, 
when I went to the grove for. peaches,” 

© moved aside, and the girl went in. 
eard. her rummaging about for some 








“ Well, if this don’t) beat all! “Just here I 

put it, I can swear.” She then called aloud. 
“Bay, Aunt Elsie, did you move my chig- 

non T left on your bed this mornin’ ?” ~ 

**Chignon, chignon! What’s dat, my 
chile ?” 

Oh?! a big bunch of har I wears on my 
head. ’Twas'so powerful hot this mornin’ 
I tuck it off and laid it on your pillow. I 
jest got it from New Orleans last night.” 

Elsie sprang to her feet as if she had been 
shot. 

“ Look here, Daddy Wash,” she eried, ‘ef 
dat ar chignon ain’t de conjure.” 

Alas! for the pricked bubble of human 
pretension. The wizard shrank and wilted, 
but put on a little bravado. 

“ Jest like you fool ooman,” he blustered. 
“Didn’t I say ’twan’t nothin’ but har; but 
you is sitch an onreasonable; tarrifyin’ crit- 
ter and you whooped and screeched so loud 
dat you throwed me in confusement. Git 
along wid you.” o% 

And, with a disgusted look, Daddy ‘Wash 
hobbled away, only too happy to make his 
escape. The girl stood the picture of amaze- 
ment. 

* Why don’t you answer me, Aunt Elsie?” 
she cried, impatiently. ““ Where is my chig- 
non ?” 

‘*Floatin’ down Bayou Beuf,” I reckon, 
she answered, sheepishly. 

‘* What you mean by that?” 

She was growing more and more mys- 
tified. 

‘* Well, I tought it was a ‘conjure,’ and 
Daddy Wash he jest clared to gracious’ i 
was, and so”— , 

‘You threw it in the Bayou; you old 
fool!” The girl’s voice was raised’ to its 
sbrillest pitch and she actually stood on’ tip- 
toe with rage. ‘‘Me, what has worked and 
saved for a month jest to buy it, and it bran 
new from New Orleans, and not anoder one 
in this here parish!” Her fury rose with the 
recital of her wrongs. “I jest wish you 
was Voudoed,” she went on, viciously; 
“yes, conjured till your ole wool dropped 
off yourfool head, and your eyeballs, too, 
what can’t see right! You misable, despis- 
able, thievin’ ole sinner !”’ 

This was too much for Elsie’s endurance 
She seized a flat-iron from the stove and 
slung it at the girl’s head. Fortunately it 
missed its aim, but grazed the shin of a grin- 
ning youth, who was enjoying the battle of 
words. 

“Golly! Jeremiah!” he shouted, with a 
leap in the air, and then falling flat in his 
agony. ‘‘Sbe’s gone and broke my leg 
a-purpose wid a red-hot iron. .Go into her, 
Vilet! Hooray!” as the girl with clenched 
fists approached her foe, ; 

Apparently Vilet, however, changed her 
mind; for, drawing back, she dropped a 
mocking courtesy and laughed ironically. 

**You are a Christian ooman, ain’t you, 
now, Sister Elsie, a slingin’ hot irons at 


‘folks what axes you civil fer their own, and 


a cussin’ at em? ‘You needn’t groan. You 
did cuss, for I hearn you. Perhaps, ma’am, 
you’ll know a chignon next time you sees 
one, though you're so hand-in-glove wid 
Satan dat you sees your friend even in a lit- 
tle lump of har. You ain’t makin’ much of 
a trip on dat good ole Ship of Zion you're 
always singin’ ’bout, is you? You a Chris- 
tian! You! You'd sink fifty ships wid 
your stealin’ and cussin’ and mean ways. 
Good mornin’, ma’am.” And, with another 
courtesy and mocking laugh, Vilet triumph- 
antly swept off. 

Elsie had not interrupted the angry girl 
by look or sign; but now, utterly overcome 
by agitation and fasting, she covered her 
face with her hands and wept aloud. 

The group at the door did not attempt 
comfort; but, with the usual dislike of the 
mirth-loving race to any violent demonstra- 
tion of painful emotion, one by one they de- 
parted, leaving the old woman alone in her 
humiliation. She sat there, wrestling, as 
many weak vessels“Rave done before her, 
with an overwhelming sense of failure, and 
we watched her in sympathizing silence, 
At. last she raised her head and tried to 
smile at us. 

** Never mind, honeys,” she said. ‘I’m 
all right now. I ain’t Voudoued, tank de 
Lord; and I reckon I ain’t goin’ to lose my 
place in de good ole ship’cazedat owdacious 
gal sed it. I has backslided, ’caze I was 


powerful mad—yes, I was blind mad ; but | 
the Debbil is conquered now, bless de *Pos- 





tles. I’m goin’ to eat my breakfast, to heart- 
en me up a little fore I go to work.” , 

>. Before many minutes we, heard. the dump 
of the iron and the cheery voice singing: 


“0, sinners, make You ready, for de ship is at de land, 
O, sing glory Hallelujah! ‘ H 
And de blessed Pilot calls you, though your sins be 
like de sand, . 
O, sing glory Hallelujah!” 
I 


A LESSON OF CONTENTMENT. 


os 


“QIvVE me your sweet: music,” said the 
rose to the nightingale, ‘‘ that I may enliven 
the garden with melody.” 

‘** Give me your soft light,” said the night- 


ingale to the evening star, ‘‘ that I may flood 


the woodlands with brightness.” ; 


‘Give me your strength and motion,” 


said the evening star to the sea, ‘‘ that ‘may 
exert a real power over the world.” 

‘*Give me your brilliant colors,” said the 
ocean to the rainbow, ‘‘that I’ may gladden 
the hearts of men, instead of affrighting them 
with my wrath of storm.”. 

’ “Give me your ruddy warmth,” said the 
rainbow to the fire, “that-I may assist in 
ripening the harvest field.” 

Each one replied that it was impossible ; as 
it was created so, it raust continue. The rose 
is a censer of summer perfumes; but it can- 
not pour forth a flood'of music. The night- 
ingale is 2. fountain of’ melody; but it has 
not even the brightness of the fire-fly. The 
star is an unquenchable lamp of splendor; 
but it cannot affright the heart of man with 
the terror of storm. The ocean is one of 
the sublimest objects of the world; but, it 
hag not the mild beauty of the bow of prom- 
ise, _And why should man be ever striving 
for something he doesnot possess? On one 
is bestowed the power of intellect, on anoth- 


.ér the ‘attraction of a loving. heart. One 


can, thrill the world, with a burst of. elo- 
quence ; another can influence the life with 
@ quiet earnestness, The poet can charm it 
with song, the merchant enrich it: with com- 
merce, the historian enlighten it with: the 
story of, bygone times. . And.each one is its 
benefactor so long as he remembers that the 
Great Master‘has given him his work to do 
and strives to do it as ever in his sight. 





LIFE. 


ForENOON 62d afternoomand night—forenoon 

And afternoon and bight—forenoon, and— 
what? : f 

The empty song repeats, itself. No more? 

Yes, that is Life; make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy: crown is won. 


—Hdmund Rouland Si. 











est care, ; 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff, and 
the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found 80 effectual or 
desirable. ; os 

Dr. A, A; Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says of it; “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change: 


the color of the beard from gray or any other unde- 


. sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion, It is: 


easily applied, being in oné preparat and quick! 
and effectuall’ produces a abe emcee color whieh 
will neither rub nor wash off. 
MANUFACTURED. BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 

LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 

2 ST EDICINE: 


WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers and 
Siengere ot wpe ease ete as pay 
ar) 





and_maga- 
zines. ae, See & ,, Mich., will send 
circulars. anks for any one to 


. price- and nee 
et up a aclub order for their superior machines. 
olesale price to all, and a Washer free to the one 
who gets a club for one dozen, a Wringer for two 
dozen, and both (worth $12.50) for @ club of three 
ozen. 
Farmers’ Clubs and Granges supplied at wholesale 
net Send your aoe and say how many circu- 
a q 
You can thus save one-third their cost by getting 
machines direct from the manufactory. Why not? 


MILLS AND BOLTS 


for Flour, Fine 
Ff Feed 
and other uses. 








Send ery 5 for 
catalogne of 1873 
Kaw’ on, 
New Haven, Ct. 
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DR. C? M’LANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER: PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF . 


Hepatitis ‘or. Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


—=S 6. 
: Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 


AIN in.the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases on pressure}; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
-patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side; sometimes the pain is felt under.the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, ‘and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism ~in. the 
armg | The’ stomach is affecte witht loss 
of appetite and: sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax} «the «head jis troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. “There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful’ Sensatiof of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. “A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and ‘debility ; ‘he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly. sensa- 
tion of the skin ; his spirits are low; and 
although he. is.satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
sammon up fortityde enough to’ try it. 
In fact, he. distrusts every remedy., Se- 
veral of the: above symptoms-attend the 
disease, but cases have octurred’ where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the-te 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1n cases 
_oF Acuz anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No: better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PittssurcH, PA. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will’do well to*write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them atrial; we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve ‘three-cent tage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must’be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold, by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers ly: 


» Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept*in every nursery. If you would have 
your: children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, 
vicorous Msn and Women, give them a few doses 0! 


M’LAN E’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
tar REWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 
Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
. Forte Makers. 
49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Herr Bahn, 

LEADING PUBLISHER OF MUSIC IN BERLIN 
“Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & OO. have introduced 
one of the most perfect pianos, and it was a rich treat 
for me to hear Mr. Rubinstein playing for hours upon 
it. I heartily subscribe to his opinion of its admirably 

agreeable touch and its grand distinguishing tone.” 

AGENTS :—T. S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W.R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st., Phil. 
W. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adatns 

sts., Chicago. 


BOYNTON’S 


“Improved Gas-Tight” Brick-Set and 
Portable “‘ Salamander” Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 
Coal. 

They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLD for 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETO. 
| Also ‘Our Favorite’ Elevated Oven Range, 

with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
forfamily use. The best Range sold. °; 
| HEATING, CooKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
: manufactured by xi 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO.,, - 
fend for 233 and 34 Water st., N.Y. 
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©" All communicatiozis for the Wditoria!, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
snould be addressed to? The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. | 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial! Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry O. Bowen, Box 2787. 

™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication; but ag 8 
guaranty of good faith. : 

G2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 

¢@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


~The Independent. 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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Four years ago there assembled at Rome 
a council which assumed to represent the 


‘whole Church of God upon the earth. It |. 


was summoned by a Pontiff who calls 
himself the vicar of Christ and the vice- 
gerent of God; it held its seat in halls which 
for centuries have been kept sacred to relig- 
ious uses ; with high solemnities and inspir- 
ing pageants it addressed itself to its work. 
The world looked on and waited for the 
unfolding of its purposes. ‘‘ If these be in- 
deed the elect- of God's®saints throughout 
. the earth,” men said; ‘if this. be the 
true body of Christ, in whieh, according 
to the claims made in its behalf, his 
spirit always dwells; if here, as nowhere 
-else, his wisdom and his love are displayed, 
we shall now see some signs of his presence. 
Miracles there need not be; prophecies we 
do not care to hear; but, if the-mind that 
was in Christ Jesus animate this body, we 
shall witness a solemn devotion to the 
great work of saving men. All other 
subjects will be counted trivial; all spec- 
, ulations that do not bear directly upon 
this practical issue will be pushed 
_aside; the only questions of the Council will 
be, How can we make known our Gospel to 
the multitudes who have not yet heard it? 
How can we make its message effectual to 
those who have heard but haye not be- 
lieved? What can we do to answer our 
daily. prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom -.come”? 
Surely, there is need enough of such a new 
» consecration of the Church.of Christ to his 
workin the world, Not only are there whole 
lands lying in wickedness that have not yet 
heard the glad tidings which the Son of 
*Man came-to bring, but this broad conti- 
. nent of Europe is mildewed with corruption. 
Year by year the empire of the sensual en- 
-croaches upon the domain-of the spiritual. 
_ Even on the Lord’s Day the chiming of the 
z chyrch-beljs:.is. drowned in the noises of 
v dissipation and gayety. Ney, right-here in 
this Holy City, where this Council is sitting 


and where the sway of tue Church has been 
supreme for centuries, besgary and squalor 
and disgusting vice h'ld tic masses of the 
population in helpless thraildom. Surely, 
there is work enough for the Council’ to do. 
There is reason enough to seek a new bap- 
tism of the spirit of Him who came to ‘seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 

With such thoughts as these men waited 
to see what should be the issue of this great 
Council. For seven months it was in ses- 
sion; its thresholds were guarded agaist 
the feet of the profane; its deliberations 
were guided by the representative of Christ 
himself. There was ample time and room 
to do something for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom; and what was done? Simply 
this: It was decided that the mother of 
Jesus was sinless from the beginning of hey 
existence and that the Pope of Rome is in- 
fallible. That was the conclusion of the 
whole. matter. That was what the Council 
did and nearly all that it attempted, to do. 
if any great missionary enterprises ‘were set 
on foot, we bave not heard of them ; if any 
measures were devised to bring the Gospel 
home with greater power to the godless 
masses of Christendom, they have not been 
published ; if the ignorance and poverty and 
suffering of the world’s millions were al- 
Jowed io occupy any considerable space in 
the deliberations of the Council of the Vat- 
ican, its records are sadly at fault. What 


‘| wonder, then, if men, remembering whose 


Church it is that this Council pretended to 
represent and what brought Him ‘to earth, 
should haye resented with indignation its 
supreme claim to interpret His word and 
declare His will. 

Another council is just now assembling 
in this city. Its assumptions are much more 
modest than those of the Council of the 
Vatican. It does not pretend to be the 
depository of all divine wisdom; it does not 
assume to represent the whole Church of 
God on earth; yet its members are drawn 
from all parts of Christendom and for 
learning and character may fairly compare 
with the members of the Council of the 
Vatican. And what is the work to which 
this council will dddress itself? It will ask, 
to begin with, in what way the Saviour’s 
prayer for the unity of his Church may be 
most speedily answered. The Council of 
the Vatican represented one centralized 
organization, yet itd sessions were full of 
the bitterest dissension; the Council of the 
Alliance will represent many bodies, but 
there will be, we may safely predict, sub- 
stantial unity of spirit among its members. 


But, beyond. this, the council now assem- 
bling has appointed for itself other topics of 
high concernment. Lt will endeavor to clear 
the Word of Life of some of the doubts with 
which men have entangied it, that it may go 
home with greater power to the hearts of the 
people. It will discuss measures for the 
greater spread of the Gospel among the 
darkened nations of the earth. Above all, 
it will seek to show how the religiou of the 
Bible may be made more effectual in ruling 
the life of our families; how it may be more 
successfully proclaimed from our pulpits 
and taught in our Sunday-schools; how the 
evils of intemperance may be stayed; how 
“the toilers of the world may find relief under 
their burdens; how the sick and the prison- 


be fed and clothed and helped toward a bet- 
ter manhood. Such are the errands which 
have called this council together; such are 
the enterprises to which all its time and 
thought will be given. 

Now, God forbid that we should deny to 
all those men who assembled at the Council 
of the Vatican the Christian name or the 
Christian spirit. Many of them were de- 
voted, self-denying servants of Christ. And 
God forbid that we should undertake to en- 
dorse all that will be said and done at Asso- 
ciation Hall during the next two weeks. 


superstitious zealots among these assembled 
Protestants. But we ask all thoughtful 
men, especially all candid Roman Catholics, 
to consider carefully the object for which it 
has assembled, the temper with which its 
deliberations will be conducted, the whole 
aim and scope and purpose of its doings, 
and then answer our question: Which of 
these two councils most nearly represents 
the spirit, most clearly comprehends the 
“mission, most wisely addresses itself to’ the 
‘service Of Jesus Christ of Nazareth - | 
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er may be visited, and how the poor may . 


There will be bigots and braggarts and [ 
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-' SOUND DOCTRINE, 


Ovr readers will remember that some 
years since the Board of Education of the 
city of Cincinnati passed a resolution de- 
claring ‘‘that religious instruction and the 
reading of religious books, including the 
Holy Bible, are prohibited inthe common 
schools of Cincinnati, it being the true-ob- 
ject and intent of this rule to allow the 
ehildren of the parents of all sects and opin- 
fons in matters of faith and worship to 
enjoy alike the benefit of the common 
school fund.” An application was made to 
the Supreme Court of the city for an in- 
junction to restrain the board from carrying 
this resolution into effect. A temporary in- 
junction was granted in the first instance, 
which, after a most elaborate and exhaust- 
ive discussion of the whole question by 
some of the ablest lawyers of the state, was 
by the court declared to be permanent, 

From this decision an appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the state. The 
‘technical point before the court was whether 
‘the laws of Ohio clothe its courts with 
power to interfere, either by injunction or 
mandate, to compel religious instructions 
and the reading of religious books in the 
public schools of the state’? In the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, the court below 
bad no jurisdiction in the matter, the ques- 
tion as to whether the Bible should be used 
in the public schools of Cincinnati being 
placed by the legislature wholly in the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Education. The 
general doctrine laid down by the Court is 
embraced in these two propositions: 


‘*1. The constitution of the state does not 
enjoin or require religious instruction or the 
reading of religious books in the public 
schools of the state. 

“2. The legislature having placed the 
management of the public schools under the 
-exclusive control of directors, trustees, and 
boards of education, the courts have no 
rightful authorjty to interfere by directing 
what instruction shall be given or what 

‘books shall be read therein.” 


Judge Welch, who delivered the opinion 
of the Court and presented the legal argu- 
“ment in support of this doctrine, as based 
on the constitution and laws of Ohio, re- 
marked that the “opinion might well end 
here” ; yet, on account of the importance of 
the question in controversy and the earnest 
discussion to which it-had led in all parts of 
the country, he thought it pertinent to make 
some remarks upon the general question 
“that refers to the relations subsisting be- 
tween religion and the state. From this 
part of the deliverance we quote the follow- 
ing a8 specimen passages, as showing the 
views held by the Supreme Court of Ohio: 


“We are told that this word ‘religion’ 
must mean the Christian religion, because 
Christianity is a part of the common law of 
this country, lying behind and above its 
constitutions. Those who make this asser- 
tion can hardly be serious and intend the real 
import of their language. If Christianity 
is a law of the state, like every other law, it 
must have a sanction. Adequate penalties 
must be provided to enforce obedience to all 
its requirements and precepts. No one 
seriously contends for any such doctrine in 
this country or, I might almost say, in this 
age of the world.” 

‘* Tegal Christianity isa solecism, a con- 
tradiction of terms. When Christianity 
asks the aid of government beyond mere im- 
partial protection, it denies itself.” 

* “ Properly speaking, there is nosuch thing 
as ‘religion of state.” What we mean b 

‘that phrase is the religion of some individ- 
ual, or set of individuals, taught and ea- 
forced by the state. The state can have no 
religious opinions ; and, if it undertakes to 
enforce the teaching of such opinions, they 
must be the opinions of some natural per- 
son or class of persons. If it embarks in 
this business, whose opinion shall it adopt?” 

“If it be true that our law enjoins the 
teaching of the Christian religion in the 
schools, surely, then, all its teachers should 
be Christians. Were I such a teacher, 
while I should instruct the pupils that the 
Christian religion was true, and.all other re- 
ligions false, I should tell them that the 
law itself was an unchristian law.” 

“Three men—say a Christian, an Infidel, 
and a Jew—ought 0 be able to carry on a 
government for their common benefit, and 
yet leave the religious doctrines and worship 
of each unaffected thereby otherwise than 
by fairly ‘and impartially protecting each 
and aiding each in ms searches after -truth. 
If they: are sensible and fair men, they will 

so carry On their government, and carry it 
on successfully and for the benefit of all. 
‘If they are not sensible and fair men, they 
will -be to quarrel about religion, and in 
the end have a bad. government and bad 
ZTeljgion if they do not destroy both.” __ 
‘But the real question here is, not what 
“is'thé best religion, but bow shall this best. 















calling it the doctrine of hands of. Let the 
state not only keep its own hands of but 
let it also see to it that religious sects keep 
their hands off each other.” 

These extracts will do as specimens of 
the general view held by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. As we presume, those Zentlemen 
who are so anxious to insert a religioug 
amendment into the Constitution of 
United States will regard Judge Welch and 
his associate judges as being rather loose jn 
their opinions, The great body .of the 
American people, however, stand upon the 
doctrine so forcibly stated in the above pas. 
sages. It hascost no small amount of blood 
and agony to discover the plainest and 
simplest of all truths, uttered by Christ him. 
self, when, standing before Pilate, he said; 
‘* My kingdom is not of this world.” There 
are thousands who have not yet made the 
discovery ; and these are the persons who 
insist that the state shall in some way ally 
its powers and functions with Christianity, 
and give it, either in whole or in part, the 
character of a state religion. Of course, 
they will not relish the doctrine of Judge 
Welch, sound though it be to the very core, 





INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


We thank our correspondent, Mr. E, 0. 
Boudinot, a Cherokee Indian, for calling 
our attention to some facts in respect to the 
Cherokees bearing upon the question of 
taxation and their subjection to the juris 
diction of the United States. After refer 
ring to the numerous treaties which have 
been made with the Cherokees, recognizing 
and guaranteeing to them an independent 
tribal existence, he submits the following 
statement : 

‘But, on the 20th of July, 1868, Congress 
passed an act the one hundred and seventh 
section of which extends the revenue laws 
over the exterior boundaries of the United 
States; and the Supreme Court has decided 
that such section abrogated the tenth article 
_of the treaty (of 1866), and that the Indians 
of the Indian Territory, notwithstanding 
they still retain their tribal existence, are 
taxable just the same as though they 
were citizens of the United States, 
without any tribal relations. See ilth 
Wallace’s Reports, page 616. So you 
see it is not correct in point of fact that In- 
dians maintaining tribal relations are not 
taxed. We are taxed. Look which way 
we will, the tax gatherer is before us and 
levies tribute upon us for the support of 
your government. Ido not say this isright 
Ithink itis wrong. But Ido say it is so. 
Weare also subject tothe jurisdiction of 
United States courts. Twice a year hun- 
dreds of Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and other Indians, all 





having a tribal existence, are dragged from ~ 


their homes to the State of Arkansas, to be 
tried for offenses committed in their respect 
ive nations, and in many instances where 
Indians alone are concerned. The juries in 
such cases are all taken from citizens of Ar 
kansas. No Indian or resident of the In- 
dian Territory, however competent, is al- 
lowed to sit ona jury. It affords us very 
little satisfaction to read arguments in sup 
port of our right of self-government and 
our non-taxable character, when the stub- 
born fact stares us in the face every day that 
we are subject to the absolute jurisdiction 
of the United States courts and that we do 
pay taxes to the United States Government. 
You, Mr. Editor, and most of the friends of 
the Indian in the East, do not know what 
our real position is. Iam one of a great 
many Indians who believe that, if we must 
be subject to the responsibtlities of citizens 
of the United States, we ought to have their 
privileges also, If we must pay taxes, give 
us representation, which should go hand in 
hand with taxation.” 

After making the above statement, Mr. 
Boudinot, who seems to be something of a 
jawyer, submits the following as his remedy 
for the ‘(anomalous condition” of the In- 
dians in: the Indian Territory: 

«¢ Let Congress repeal such portions of the 
revenue laws as the Supreme Court has de 
cided imposes taxes upon us in our tribal re- 


‘lations, and-give us thé right of self-goverm 
ment; or, failing.in this, as I .know would 
: be the case, let Congress give us a civil get, 
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t in the Indian Territory, with 
, and juries in our own country and 
‘with: a delegate in Congress to represent the 
Indiav. Let the bill for such a purpose pro- 
‘yide fora survey of the lands. Let each 
‘Indian map, woman, and child have a fee 
‘gimple title to one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, to be inalienable for a term of 
“years; and let the surplus land be sold to 
‘actual settlers at not less than $1.25 per 
acre, the funds accruing to. be held by the 
‘United States as an educational fund for the 
rising generation. If it is necessary to abol- 
jsh our tribal existence and make us citizens 
‘of the United States to do all this, let it be 
‘done and quickly.” 
We have thus given nearly the whole of 

Mr. Boudinot’s letter, that he might have 4 
“the opportunity ef telling his own story. 
Our comment, in a word, is that, if his picture 
of facts be correct, the United States Govern- 
ment is guilty of a gross outrage upon the 
rights of the Indians in the Indian Territory, 
‘which should at once be discontinued. If 
they are independent Indian tribes, as they 
have been repeatedly recognized to be by 
treaty stipulations, then they should be 
trested as such and all their rights of self- 
government be respected. If, on the other 
hand, they are citizens of the United States 
for the purposes of taxation and jurisdiction, 
then, like all other citizens, they ought to 
enjoy the privileges of this position. We 
hope that the day is not distant when all 
‘the Indians of the Indian Territory and 
many others yet to be gathered there will, 
with their own consent, be organized into a 
civil community and éxercise a local self- 
government over their own affairs, and in 
due season be admitted into the Union as a 
state, enjoying the same privileges as any 
other state. Wehave not space to say more 
‘on this subject at present. 
EE 


‘CAN A MINISTER BE AN HONEST 
MAN? 





WE have read Mr. Blauvelt’s three arti- 
‘cles on ‘‘ Modern Skepticism,” in Scribner's 
‘Monthly, with considerable care and with no 
‘little disappointment. ‘The first article con- 
tained a representation, somewhat over- 
drawn, of the growth and prevalence of the 
skeptical spirit among us; the second was 
devoted to prove that the old-fashioned 
‘evidential arguments are worn out, and 
‘that some better method of meeting the 
‘issue must be discovered; and the third is 
‘meant to show that the clergy are totally 
unfit to cope with the problems raised by 
the skeptics, and that the work of sifting 
the evidence for and against the Christian 
system must devolve upon the Christian 
laity. 

With regard to the first two positions of 
Mr. Blauvelt it is hardly worth while to dis- 
‘pute, We think he exaggerates the skep- 
tical tendency of the present time; yet there 

_is, no doubt, a widespread disbelief in the 
current Christian dogmas—a disbelief which 
is shared by many of our best cultured 
and most upright men and women. That 
the old methods of argumentation are quite 
inadequate to meet the new forms of skep- 
ticism we fully believe. The attack has 
shifted, and the defense must answer the 
attack. It is not the divinity of Christ, but 
the being of God; not the possibility of 
Miracles, but the reality of the soul’s exist- 
ence; not the Trinity, but immortality, 
which are now in question. Against the 
“central facts of our religion the batteries of 
materialistic science are directed, and the 
unbelief with which we are to contend is 
tadical and revolutionary. Establish the 
fact of a spiritual existence for man sepa- 
Tate from the body, and the fact of the ex- 
_Astence of a conscious and personal God, 
and there need be no concern about the 
. other facts of the Christian revelation. Mr. 
Frothingham admits that the proof of the 
Divine personality makes possible and even 
probable such signs of a spiritual order 
‘88 are seen in the working of miracles, 
and the answering of prayers, and even in 
‘the incarnation of Deity. It is, therefore, to 
“the settlement of these central facts of our 
Teligion that our arguments must be di- 
‘ Fected, and to the reconciliation of thesc 
facts with all the recent discoveries of 
‘tcience. It is plain that we want a revision 
Of our books of Christian evidence: The 
- old bottles of apology will not hold the new 





~ wine of skepticism. Paley and: Leslie -can 


furnish. but a faint reply.-to Huxley and 


Spencer. 

So far, then, we go cheerfully with Mr. 
Blauvelt. But when he goes on to say that 
ministers of the Gospel, and indeed all pro- 
fessional theologians, are utterly incapaci- 
tated for furnishing this reply we -part 
company with him. The proposal to re- 
lease the clergy from all free investigation 
into religious truth is to us worse than ab- 
surd. Itis.a decree of stagnation. It is an 
attempt to rob the pulpit of every element 
of power. 

‘‘ Before the problem of placing the Chris- 
tian faith ané system upon a truly scientific 
basis,” says Mr. Blauvelt, “ the professional 
theologians not only stand to-day, but must 
forever stand but little more than powerless.” 
Now, why? Because, in the first place» 
“the only concern of a truly scientific inves- 
tigation is in religious, just asin all other 
matters, merely to find and verify the 
truth.” ‘Infidel truth is a thousandfold 
more worthy to be embraced than orthodox 
error, and vice versa.” All this is manifestly 
true; but, says this writer, it is a truth 
which eyery clergyman is bound to deny, 
Such an attitude of candor and impartiality 
it is not only impossible but wicked for the 
minister to maintain. Mr. Blauvelt insists, 
with Prof. Lewis, in last week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT, that a clergyman not only has of ne- 
cesity but ought to have a theological 
bias; and, going further than Prof. Lewis, 
he seems to say that aclergyman not only 
is, but ought to be incapable of fairly weigh- 
ing the evidence against the dogmas 
which he preaches. He has been educated 
to believe them true; he has prom- 
ised to proclaim them and defend them; 
his livelihood depends upon their main- 
tenance, and, what is more, he is com- 
mitted to them by the whole course of his 
religious experience. His most intimate 
convictions, the most sacred realities of his 
life are bound up with these dogmas which 
he is asked to examine with scientific im- 
partiality. ‘‘It is accordingly,” says Mr. 
Blauvelt, ‘‘a simple impossibility for the 
professional theologian to discuss the Chris- 
tian faith and system with anything even 
approximating to a ‘scientific indifference 
to results and consequences.’ He.could with 
a thousandfold more impartial composure 
sit in deliberate judgment in the case of a 
trial where his own Jife and fortune were at 
issue.” ? 

From this view of the proper and neces- 
sary relation of the ministry to modern 
thought we desire to record our emphatic 
dissent. That a clergyman will be strongly 
prepossesed in favor of the doctrines he 
teaches is, of course, inevitable. The tend- 
ency of his education is, more than it ought 
to be, to make him a partisan, rather than a 
disciple. The esprit du corps of his denomi- 


‘nation will foster the same disposition, and 


a great variety of personal considerations 
will make him more ready to believe than 
to disbelieve the dogmas of his church; but 
to say that these circumstances render all 
clergymen wholly incapable of fair inquiry 
is to make an accusation against their man- 
hood which we should be slow to endorse. 
Ruling over all these powerful motives in the 
breasts of many clergymen is the supreme 
determination to know and speak the truth, 
that profound conviction, to which Mr. 
Blauvelt gives voice, that ‘‘ infidel truth is a 
thousandfold more. worthy to be embraced 
than orthodox error.” It would be hard for 
them, for many reasons, to admit the un- 
soundness of the doctrines which they 
teach; but not so hard that they would not 
joyfully do it at thedemand of truth. Their 
prepossession in favor of the Christian sys- 
tem is not so strong as to make bigots of 
them, and they are determined that it never 
shall be. . There are hundreds of them with 
whom the theological bias is no stronger 
than is the bias of Darwin in bebalf of nat- 
ural selection or the bias of Tyndall in be- 
half of the wave theory of light. Probably 
no buman being is absolutely unprejudiced; 
but the clergy are not, as we know them, 
any less candid than other people, and there 
is not among them much more deficiency of 
“ the scientific spirit” than among the sci- 
entists themselves, 

But Mr, Blauvelt says that this spirit not 
only is, but ought to be wanting to the 
clergy. ‘‘The theologian is, in short, only 
free to prove his dogma true, but absolutely 
‘bound not to prove it false.” He is to be 
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‘ested to know it? 





the vassal of the system which he has ac- 
cepted and of the sect which he has joined. 
He is at liberty not to join it in the begio- 
ning; but when he has once joined it he 
must not only not speak a word of dissent, 
he must not even think a dissenting thought. 
Having become a minister, he has ceased to 
bea man. Whata Christian layman may 
innocently do is for him acrime. His pro- 
fessional obligations are superior to bis per- 
sonal obligations; the bond that binds him 
to the creed of his sect is a stronger bond 
than that which binds him to the God of all 
truth. 

Now, we concede that when a minister 
has finally adopted opinions which contra- 


dict the essential dogmas of his denomina- |- 


tion he ought to leave his denomination, 
But the question is not whether he is at lib- 
erty to proclaim infidelity, but whether he 
is at liberty fairly to examine the truth of 
Christianity and its doctrines; whether the 
impartial scientific investigation of Chris- 
tian dogmas which, according to Mr. 
Blauvelt, is obligatory upon a Christian lay- 
yan, is to him forbidden. Mr. Blauvelt’s 
notion is that a minister’s relation to relig- 
ion is that of a lawyer to his client. He is 
simply an advocate and must never suffer 
his mind to act judicially. Judgment is, in- 
deed, a faculty which the author of these 
articles would seem to regard as quite super- 
fluous in a minister. 

The luxury of free investigation must all 
be enjoyed by the laity. It is the minister’s 
business to preach the doctrines which the 
laymen shall determine to be true. The 


whole business of scientific inquiry into the | 


dogmas of Christianity must be remanded to 
the laity. And Mr. Blauvelt promises that, 
when they take up the duty to which he 
summons them, ‘‘there must after that be, 
as there shall on our personal part be, neither 
sign nor show of afterthought nor vacilla- 
tion.” He does not believe in the infallibil- 
ity of the Pope or of the clergy; but he does 
believe in the infallibility of the laity. 

Now, we have no wish to disparage the 
wisdom of the laity, nor the service which 
they might render in the field into which 
Mr. Blauvelt sends them; we might even. 
concede to him that they are in some re- 
spects better fitted for such service than the 
clergy ; but we do not admit that the power 
to deal with such matters belongs to them. 
alone or that ministers are or ought to be 
incapable of handling them. To warn the 
clergy out of this arena is to consign them 
to torpidity and formalism. Noman can 
preach with any power a gospel whose 
truth he has learned by hearsay, whose 
proofs he has never subjected to a thorough 
and impartialinvestigation. And weshould 
think that it ought to be possible so to ad- 
just the claims of absolute truth and the 
claims of professional service that a Chris- 
tian minister might, without encountering 
any violent opposition from his sect, freely 
examine the truths he is called upon to 
teach. If the dogmas of the sect corre- 
spond with the truth, no harm will be done, 
if they do not correspond with the truth, is 
not the sect, as well asits minister, inter- 
There is promise of a 
spirit of truth which is to lead men into al 
truth. Isit to lead all men but the minister? 
Is he, of all men, to shut his eyes against 
the light that in this latter day is flooding 
the world with the brightness of its glory? 
Is he, of all men, to refuse to know the truth 
that the truth may make him free? Must 
the minister be the only uncandid, dishonest 
man in the congregation ? 

Mr. Blauvelt has. himself, if we may be- 
lieve bis words, by his own act disproved 
his argument. ‘‘We have already at- 
tempted,” he says, “in these pages to place 
at least the miracles of Christ upon as firm 
a footing in the solid world of fact and 
figures as are the battles of a Cesar.” The 
gauntlet he thus threw down at the feet of 
modern scientists ‘‘lies,” he says, “un- 
touched, precisely where [he] threw it.” 
And he proposes hereafter to see ‘‘ how 
sundry other cardinal tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith will stand the testing of the fear- 
less scientific thinker.’ Well, then, does 
Mr. Blauvelt appear in these arguments 
simply as the “professional theologian”? 


‘Has he taken a brief for Christianity, and is 


he determined to make the best case he can 
for it, right or. wrong? Has he not sub- 
jected. his own arguments to a searching 


test to see whether. they are true or not? | 
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Ishe putting before the people, on these 


which he has not verified? If he has.not 
fairly, candidly, scientifically weighed the 
arguments against bis propositions, what 
business has he to publish them? And, if 
he has, why may not his brethren? 
rm 


KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 





‘“THey are not evangelical; they do not 
Claim to be evangelical’—that is the answer 
which we have heard in reply whenever we 
have urged the absurdity of excluding Uni- 
versalists, as such, from the Evangelical Al- 
liance. 

Let us have on end of this excuse, for 
they are proved evangelical in their faith 
and they claim the name. Their evangelical 
faith may be recoguized from sucli a state- 
ment of “What Universalists Believe’ as 
we lately quoted from the pen of Dr. Saw- 
yer, professor of systematic theology in the 
divinity school connected with Tufts Col- 
lege; and their claim of evangelical standing 
may be recognized from the action of their 
National Convention in Washington. 

The following is the resolution on Chris- 
tian union passed by the Convention: 

“ Whereas, The Evangelical Alliance is about 
to hold sessions in New York; and, whereas, 
so far as we can understand the terms of the 
call and the objects of the meeting, we 
should be represented in it; therefore, 

“Resolved, That a committee of three, of 
whom the president of this Convention shall 
be one, be appointed to represent the Uni- 
versalist Church in said meeting.” 

Accordingly the convention appointed 
-Drs. Miner, Chapin, and Ryder as its repre- 
sentatives. On this subject the Christian 
Leader says: 

‘“‘The action taken in appointing Drs. 
Miner, Chapin, and Ryder a delegation to 
represent the Universalist Church in Ameri- 
ca at the approaching Congress of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance will be likely to attract 
most public attention. This action was 
taken, it should be understood, not with 
any view to force on the Alliance the con- 
sideration .of .an unwelcome question, nor, 
on the other hand, with any desire to pro- 
cure notoriety; but solely because it was 
the profound conviction of the delegates 
present that there is no essential to a true 
evangelical faith or character in ‘which the 
Universalist body is deficient; and that_in 
such a state of facts self-respect, equally 
with regard for the honor and reputation of 
the Protestant branch of the Christian 
Church of the time, demands that we claim 
recognition. If we silently accept exclusion 
we acquiesce in the.determination to have 
@ millstone hung to our necks so long as it 
may please prejudice and bigotry to behold 
us thus repressed. If we assert our claim 
we put upon those who shut the door in our 
faces the re erm Ne explaining their 
action to the world. Nor is this all. We 
have many friends in the Alliance, if we 
may believe what they assure us, who only 
want an opportunity boldly to defend our 
title to Christian fellowship. Such an op- 
portunity we now propose to give them.” 

What steps this delegation will take to in- 
troduce itself to the Alliance we do not 
know. And it will make no difference what 
they are. There is no doubt about the gen- 
eral temper of the American members, who 
‘predominate in the present meeting. They 
do not want to have anything to do with 
Universalists. They are utterly unaffected 
by hearing any expression of their faith or 
seeing any signs of their spiritual life. To 
> them no good thing can come out of Naza- 
reth. Tell them that the ‘“‘ Universalists be- 
lieve and teach the authenticity, genu- 
ineness, and inspiration of ‘the Holy 
Scriptures in the same manner as 
they are held by Christians generally,” 
and they smile the knowing smile of those 
who can see through an easy sophism. - Tell 
them that Universalists accept in its fullness 
all that the Scriptures assert of the divinity 
and atonement of Christ and the need of 
repentance and faith, and they cunningly 
ask: “Are you sure that they mean by 
these terms just what we mean by them?” 
Asif it were not our business to find out 
what they mean and interpret it generously, 
lest, perchance, we may be despising God’s 
own elect. The fact is that the Evangelical 
churches are not yet ready todo justice to 
the attitude of the Universalist body. They 
do not want to know the facts about it; but 
prefer to stick to their impressions of a gen- 
eration ago. ’ 

- There will be no practical difficulty about 
this matter. ‘Drs. Miner, Chapin, and Ryder 
‘may sympathize never so: much with the 
objects of the Alliance, and may represent 





matters of immense importance, results . 
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whom they please; but they donot appear 
before it in any regular way. »They have 
never signed the doctrinal basis of 1846; 
which. was framed expressly to exclude 
them, and which was adopted against the 
earnest «protests of the; German -delegates 
only on, the, strenuous -insistance of the 
American _members.--The Alliance receives 
no delegates except-from its .own-members, 
and can easily interpose the technical ob- 
jection to receiving those whom they do 
not want. Besides, this isnot, a conference 
for free discussion... It is merely a meeting 
for reading papers by. the persons designa- 
ted by a committee, and, so. far as we can 
see, allows no opportunilies for altering 
or discussing the doctrinal basis which ex- 
cludes some of the best Christians in the 
country. 

But how utterly inconsistent is this , posi- 
tion of the Alliance! Their,object is to ex- 
hibit. the unity of the Protestant..churches, 
and their basis brands as heretical not a few 
who are living, disciples of Christ and who 
are preaching his Gospel. No wonder they 
are indignant at the presumption which 
forms an.orthodox ring and shuts them out. 
Further than this, how glaringly inconsist- 
ent it is to exclude American Universalists 
and welcome German Lutherans, who hold 
the same faith. It is precisely the inconse- 
quence which’ we complain of in our 
Baptist brethren. who ‘take Spurgeon 
to their arms, but would move Heaven 
and earth to banish from. their fold 
Americans who ‘hold to. his open com- 
munion. All that we ask for the Uni- 
versalisis is ‘fair play... ‘Let them not be 
denied fraternity with, Evangelical Chris- 
tians unless it be clearly:proved that they 
do not hold the faith of the Gospel and..do 
not feel a sympathy with the work of the 
Holy Catholic Church. ° At least, let us not, 
treat/Christians at home with a narrower 
bigotry than we do those abroad. Let us 
not be so enamored of the specialized creeds 
of the fourth and fifth century that we must 
needs question the soundness of those who 
rest ‘satisfied with the simpler Ante-Nicene 
Faith. 





Editorial Notes,” 


For comment on the remarkable financial 
aspect of .the week we refer to. our |depart- 
ment devoted tothat subject. The condition 
has been a-strange one. It is.as if Niagara had 
frozen solid in the midst of its fall. The clos- 
ing of the Stock Exchange suddenly congealed 
the financial cataract, and not till after we go 
to press can we tell whether its opening on 
Tuesday will be followed by a scoré of failures. 
or will show the danger past. Most satis- 
factory has been the sentiment of. con- 
fidence in the great firms which were 
compelled to suspend ; and the assurance that 
their suspension is but temporary. On one 
feature only the shadow settles with intenser 
blackness. There is no relief to the weakness of 
the Trust Company, which dllowed its young 
secretary, Mr. Carlton, to swindle it out of 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars, or to the 
wickedness of the speculator who has thus dis- 
graced an honored name. We pity his father, 
and do not wonder that he should grieve that 
the crime could not have been compromised or 
concealed; but itis better not so. Better for 
the public would be suicide or the prison. 





TuHE Christian Intelligencer, which next to the 
Observer patronizes the Christian Alliance, 
swings its shillelah indiscriminately in every 
direction in furtherance of the blessed unity of 
the saints. On one page of its last. number we 
find four editorials devoted to whacking sey- 
erally the Tribune, THE INDEPENDENT, Scribner's 
Monthly, and the dtlantic Monthly. We have 
found the Tribune, since Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
took editorial charge of it, more appreciative 
and sympathetic toward Christian organizations 
than any other of our great dailies; but the 
fighting editor of the J/ntelligencer flings at it 
such epithets as ‘‘mean and ungentiemanly,” 
“malice and absurdity,’’. “ignorant preju- 
dice and nonsense,” ‘‘ignorance and spleen,” 
and “‘ blundering insolence’’—all because it has 
ventured to express certain opinions not dis- 
respectful and certainly » thousandfotd less 
offensive than the Herald's aauseous piety 
about the Evangelical Alliance. We own our 
surprise that a journal usually so well informed 
as the Tribune should allow itself to speak of 
this as an “‘annual’’ meeting of the Alliance, 
or could have transferred the present.segsion to 
Philadelphia; but will not the /ntelligencer pardon 
-these errors, remembering its own. reminder 
that the Tribune isa secular paper, and is not 
supposed to know enough about religion to 
speak of the subject with the infallible inform- 


ation. of its neighbor. But hold ! The verynext 
article takes Tue INDEPENDENT in hand, and we 
are astonished to find this Intelligencer no more 
intelligent within its own province of religion 
than the Tribune was when straying. into its 
neighbor's preseryes. It replies to our criticism 
of the Alliance for éxcluding such Christians as 
Dr. Sawyer, whose Christian profession of Unt- 
versalist faith we gave last’ week, ‘as’ follows ; 
oFirst, they‘ do ‘not’ profess ‘to ‘be evangelical.” 
‘A downright error of fact, as they do profess to 
be evangelical. Second, they ‘‘do not request 
admission to the Alliance.” °A second error of 
fact.. They have too much Christian self-respect 
to humiliate themselves, but their National Con- 
vention has appointed three of the ablest. and 
soundest Christian scholars in the country to 
attend the Alliance. Third, “the Trumpet, the 
Ambassador, and the Christian Leader, and other 
Universalist organs may profitably begin'to look 
after theirlaurels, lest Taz INDEPENDENT should 
supplant them.’ A third error of fact (we do 
not mind. the cheap fling}—proving that the /n- 
telligencer knows nothing about modern live 
Universalism, but is shivering before a shadowy 
ghost of Jong disembodiment. The Trumpet 
ceased to exist under that name fh 1864 and 
the Ambassador in 1868, The blunder is very 
much as if the Tribune had instanced the M¥b- 
erator and Emancipator as leading organs of the: 
Republican party. f 


THE Christian, Register resents with some heat 





. our statement that “men who do not believe in 


God or immortality are received. into full fel- 
lowship among the Unitarians. It {s largely a 
question of names, we suppose. Mr. Frothing- 
ham or Mr. Weiss would object te being called 
atheists, yet wherein their belief differs from 
atheism we cannot clearly see. Certainly 
neither of them believes in a personal God, and 
an impersonal God is to us simply no God: «A 
man who, believes ‘in:a, ‘‘ stream of tendency,’’ 
orin an unconscious and unknowable Force is 
not in any proper sense of the worda theist. 
He calls himself a pantheist, we suppose; but 
the practical difference between pantheism and 
atheism is one that we confess ourselves un- 
able to appreciate. What ‘is believed about 
God bya man whose name is printed among the 
members of the Unitarian Association appears 
in the.report of an address delivered ‘since our 
words were written by the Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, at the dedication of the Parker Me- 
morial Building in Boston ; 

‘The ideas .of righteousness, truth, beauty, 
love, power and holiness all unite in the uni-, 
versal idea of God,-so*that the best definition 
of Godever given is that ‘God is a spirit’ This’ 
necessarily takes away his. individuality, but. in- 
creases our idea of his power, permanency, and 
tiniversal presence—ideas which are not consistent 
with a. personal. God.”’ 

The same kind of doctrine may be found passim 
in the books of Mr. Frothingham and Mr. 
Weiss, neither of whom preaches a personal 
God or a personal immortality. It seems to ns 


| that our statement is fairly justified by these 


facts. It is said, however, that these gentle- 
men are only semi-attached members of the As- 


‘sociation. But their names appear upon its roll 


and there is nothing to indicate that they are 
not in good standing. To be entirely just, 
however, we withdraw the offensive expression 
and substitute for it the statement that the 
American Unitarian Association publishes in 
the list of its members, year after year, the 
names of men who do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a conscious God or of persona! immor- 
tality. 

TuE Christian Register tells us that now that 
Mr, Savage has joined the Unitarian body the 
Congregationalists ‘‘take the war-path, brand- 
ishing tomahawks and scalping knives in 
almost melodramatic style,’’ which quite eases 
its conscience for the abuse Mr. Hepworth re- 
ceived when he took the reverse step. We 
may be blind‘; but it strikes us there is a differ- 
ence not at all to the credit of the Unitarians. 
Mr, Hepworth went out quietly, bringing no 
charges against the Unitarian body. His moral 
ebaracter and his literary ability were wantonly 
assailed by those who had just been singing his 
praises. Mr. Savage went out sounding the 
most damaging charges against the body which 
be left. Personplly he has been treated with 
the utmost consideration by those whom he 
deserted, who have only repelled the charges 
he made against Congregational churches and 
ministers. In this matter Congregationalists 
act on the defensive. Does not the Christian 
Register see the difference ? 


THE Jewish Times of this city has not the 
reputation of being severely orthodox. Indeed, 
it is suspected of being quite a freethinker in 
the matter of Jewish rites and observances. 
But it feels obliged to draw a line somewhere, 
and it draws it at the point of, ‘‘ shamelessness, 
hypoerisy, unscrupulousness, and deception,’’ 
all of which it charges on the Rev. I. M. Wise, 
just installed as rabbi of the Anshe Chesed con- 
gregation of this city. The facts are these: 
The Jewish law forbids matriage with a broth- 


‘ers widow. Pink Pohalski wanted to marry |’ 





‘hig brother Jacob -Pohalski’s widow. .One or 








two rabbis refased tod perform the ceremony.’ 
But Mr. Wise consented, and ‘requested the 
lady. to, sign: herself Mrs; Esther David ‘David 
Pohalski, instead.of Esther Jacob Pohalski, in 
_order.to cover up the.crime.””. Mrs. Pohalski’s 
aged father died of grief, Before his death he 
sent for the pair, and his last. words were: 
“Children, I cannot bless you! May God have 
Mercy On your souls. Oh !'the end, the end!” 
‘It is not a pretty story. If LM.’ Wise pretends 
to be a Jew, let him obey the Jewiah laws. If 
he will not do ft, let bim give up his religion. 
But we imagine how an orthodox journal like. 
the Hebrew Messenger will retort on the Jewish 
Times. Why so strict to obey this Jaw of mar- 
tage and so slack in enforcing ¢he obligations 
of the Sabbath or of Cosher food? Now let the 
Jewish Times have a word to say to Jews who 
eat oysters and work Saturdays. A 
In Me. Richardson’s article entitled ‘“‘Amer- 
ican. Anglicanism,” which we published. the 
other day, it was, stated that Dr, Ewer, of this. 
city,."*began life as an atheist and a lawyer.”’ | 
A correspondent makes the unimportant cor- 
rection, considering the frequent abandonment 
of such juvenile professions, that he ‘‘ began 
life as an earnest High Churchman, having been 


‘baptized and confirmed in the Episcopal Church 


in Nantucket, when ‘only thirteen years old’’: 
but, having entered Harvard at the age of 
eighteen, “ the rationalistic influences constant- 
ly about him were too strong for him, and the 
foundation upon which he had believed the 
glorious superstructure of the Church to be 
reared was fora while shaken.’’ He was also, 
it seems, a civil engineer in California, and not 
a lawyer, and was sometime connected with the 
Pacific ‘News, the Sacramento’ Transcript, the 
Alta ‘California, and the Pioneer, which last be 
started. This correspondent observes, with 
entire justice, that: Dr. Ewer’s course at Christ 
chorch showed a self-sacrificing devotion to 
principle. Another writer quotes. the third 
rubric at the end of the office for the commun- 
ion of the sick, a memorial of the E. C. U., and 
a statement of the Rev. Thomas Thelusson Car- 
ter to prove that the Catholic party regards 
spiritual communion as less efficacious, as a 
tule, than sacramental. This Mr. Richardson 
would willingly admit ; but one can find a dozen 
books for sale in Episcopal book-stores in this 
city wherein various methods for assisting at 
mass, are given, and at high mass in Ritualistic 
churehes nota quarter of the communicants 
present receive the elements. 


‘THe Baptist Standard goes so far as to admit 
that the announcements made in Dr. Fulton’s 


paper ‘‘gave "THE INDEPENDENT some: reason 


for the inference”’ it drew that he was its editor. 
Well, “we should think so. When a definite 
statement is printed in big type in the most con- 
spicuous place ina ‘newspaper, can one who 
simply repeats the statement be said to draw 
an ‘inference’? But Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Fulton’s assistant, comes to the rescue of his 
principal. Dr. “Fulton was out ‘of the 
city, he tells us, when the first two num- 
bers of the paper were issued. But these 
issues were dated ‘‘Saturday, Aug. 28d” and 
“Saturday, Aug. 30th.’’? On! Sunday, August 
24th, and Sunday, August 3ist, Dr. Fulton 
preached in this city, as we. learn from the 
columns of this paper. Did he or did he not 
see the first number before the second number 
was issued? If he did see it it is plain that he 
was not at all offended at the nauseous puffs of 
himself which appeared in the first issue. If 
he had been offended, he would have given 


-orders that the offense should not be repeated, 


and it was repeated the next week in still more 
gross forms. The simple fact of the matter is 
that the Doctor saw no impropriety in these 
Fultonian laudations of himself, and would 
have seen none if his attention had not been 
called to the fact. We have excellent and 'com- 
petent Baptist authority for the statement that 
he was in the habit of writing editorial puffs 
of his own performances for the Boston news- 
papers.’ Weare grieved to see how little de- 
pendence the Watchman and Reflector puts on 
his word. It says: 

“‘Dr. Fulton thinks our corrections need cor- 
recting. He says that our statement of his con- 
fession to us personally ‘that he was not made 
to be an editor; that he should run a paper all 
to smash in six months; that he tried it once 
ard did,’ cannot be true, inasmuch as he edited 
a paper in St. Louis many times six months, 
ade attained a large circulation, and was 
suspended only because he was voted out of 
the editorship because he would not consent to 
support human slavery. Of course, the facts 
must be as he now gives them. But we gave 
his exact words to us.” F 


Wauat distinguishes the Brahmo Somaj from 
al] other purely deistic bodies is its clear appre- 
hension of the nature of sin. The following 
paragraph from the organ of the body in Cal- 
cutta in reference to one of its local societies 
shows that the earnestness of its members to 
be ‘perfect even as’ our Father which is in 
‘Heaven is perfect’? might put toshame nota 
few Christians: , . ‘ 

“Ata late meeting of the Brama Sangat the 
subject taken up for discussion was, How-ef- 


-Mumber of sins of a. serious |: 
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‘fectively to reform ‘our moral character, twas 
)resolved that the ;.members: sho . 


themselves with pocket-books, in wh cha 
shonld be given daily corresponding with the 
racter : eo} 

ceived in the heart or committed in deed dur 

the day. Lust, anger, cruelty are to be ae. 
‘counted grave sins. “We commend the above 
expedient to, all whoarestruggling with sin, Jt 
has been found effectual in the lives of some 
who have tried it. The sight of a number of 
black marks. in life’s daily register must cause 
profound anxiety, self-examination, humility 
and prayer.” ~ y 


Tux Republicans of this state last week hela 
their state convention and nominated their 
ticket for the fall campaign. They disposed of 
the temperance issue by resolving ‘‘ that, hay. 
ing enacted a statute permitting suits for the 
recovery of civil damages in cases of injurysus. 
tained from the sale of intoxicating beverages, 
and being committed to the principle of allow. 


‘ing each locality to determine for itself wheth- 


er it will prohibit such sale, the Republican 
party has shown itself the true friend of tem. 
perance.’’ . As ‘to the salary grab, the conven. 
tion passed a resolution commending those 
members of Congress who opposed the meag- 
ure. and condemning those who voted for it, 
The ticket nominated is a good one and will 
command the hearty support of the Repub- 
lican party and in all probability be triumph- 
antly élected. No reference whatever was 
made to the so-called Liberal Republicans of 
the state. As a-party they have no existence, 
and soon even:the name will be forgotten. 


‘Snubbed as they have been by the Democracy, 


the most of them will, doubtless, return to the 
Republican ranks. The members of, the senate 
to be elected: this fall will participate in the 
election of a United States senator in place of 
Senator Fenton, and this fact furnishes one 
among many reasons why Republicans through- 
out the state should see to it that the’senate 
does not fall into Democratic hands. 





An Albany correspondent, informs us “ that 
a.religious corporation..is an artificial per- 
sov that has no pocket,’ and for this reason 
should not be taxed on the property it holds, 
This is news to us, for we had always supposed 
that every corporation, whether religious or 
secular, had a ‘‘ pocket’’ into which its receipts 
passed and out of which its expenses were 
paid.. Nor do we see’ that a religious corpora- 
tion is any more “artificial” than a bank cor- 
poration, In both cases we have corporators 
who are real beings, and who, moreover, act 
through constituted officers. If they are prop- 
erty holders, then the property is a real, sub- 
stantive thing, recognized by law for the 
purposes of protection; and, moreover, this 
property, though used for different objects 
in the two cases, ‘is private property, held 
and controled in its uses by its owners. There 
is nothing fanciful, speculative, and subtle in 
all this. _The matter is practical and real.. The 
simple question, then, is whether private prop- 
erty held bya religious corporation for its own 
uses, aud controlled in respect to these uses by 
the corporators, should enjoy the usual rights 
and protection of all property, through the 
agency of the state, and yet bear no part of the 
burdens of government, and thereby enhance 
these burdens, as borpe by all other property. 
Tax exemption answers. this question in the 
affirmative. We answer it in the negative. If 
the property were public, it would be absurd to- 
tax it as a means of revenue. It is not 
public, but private; and, hence, there is no 
analogy between ‘a “common school” house 
owned by the ‘public and a ehurch edifice 
owned by @ religious corporation. In the one 
case we have public and in the other private 
property. And, if the latter is to be exempted 
from taxation because its uses are beneficial to 
the general public, then a dwelling-house in 
which a family lives may claim exemption for 
the same reason. Indeed, this argument from 
benefits breaks down the moment we recognize 
it. It proves too much to be valid. 


Tur facts disclosed in the recent report of the 
Prison Association of this state leave no doubt 
that its prison system needs a thorough reform. 
When its three state prisons cost more than 
the two hundred and ten academies in the 
state and abont half as much as all its public 
schools, with more than a million of scholars ; 
when the increase of expenditures since 1847 is 
more than three hundred and fifty per cent., 
while the increase of prisoners is only one hun- 
dred and sixteen percent. ; when the deficiency 
in the earnings of the prisoners to pay the ex- 
penses of their maintenance has increased over 
thirteen hundred per cent. since 1847; when 
the people during this period have been taxed 
to the tune of more than seven millions of 
dollars to make up for this deficiency; when 
the prison system of the state is so badly man- 
aged as to lose nearly all power of reforma- 
tion, and return convicts to the community in 
a worse condition than it found them; when 
these facts appear, as. they do in this report, it 
will be safe: to conclude: that there is some 
thing wrong which most urgently. needs to be 

righted. Oneof the gerious difficulties of the 
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tom/iu this state ‘eonelats in the fact 
that the inspectors of state prisons are meré 
eians,-holding office for a short ‘period, 
' and calculating to make the most out of it for 
© ¢peinselves. The constitational ‘commission 
\propose to remedy this ‘by ‘providing for the 
tmentof a.state prison superintendent, 
who shall hold. office for five years, make all the 
“subordinate appointments, and exercise a gen- 
eral supervision over all the prisons of the 
state. This we regard as a decided improve- 
ment upon the law as it now stands, It is sub- 
"stantially porrowed from the constitution of 
Obio, in which the experiment ‘has’ been triey 
with good results. The people, whether they 
know it or not, have-avital interest iv prison 
reform, and should second the efforts made by 
the Prison Association of this state. 








“Jgumo1s”? and; the ‘“Rey.-J. De J.” will 
please to take notice, jointly and severally, that 
‘Tae INDEPENDENT has no spleen against ‘Gov- 
ernor Kellogg, of Louisiana, and that it has not 
been “ bought. up in the interests of the War-, 
moth faction.’”?. Besides having been careful; 
observers, of events as they were transpiring in: 

“Louisiana last fall, we have performed the task 
of wading through the voluminous report of 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec-, 
tions; and, in view of the facts as presented in 
‘this report upon sworn evidence, we have come 
to tbe conclusions adopted by a majority of’ 
the Committee. The conclusions are these: 
First; that, if either Kellogg or: MeEnery 
was legally elected by the people, the vote 
was. im, fayor.of McEnery, and not. Kel- 
logg,, Secondly, that Kellogg was not law- 
elected_by the popular vote of Louisi- 

na, Thirdly, that, even if he was elected, he 
hot lawfully declared to be so elected, the 
‘canvassing board which pretended to do the 
workhaving no authority to make a canvass of 
the votes and’ having no election returns in 
their possession to canvass. Fourthly, that the 


partisan action of Judge Durell was wholly | 


unauthorized by the law. uhder which he 
claimed to be acting, and was, moreover, 4 gross 
inyasion of the rights of the State of Louis- 
isna. . These are, the conclusions of the Senate 
Committee, after spending weeks in examin- 
ing the whole subject; and, in our, judg- 
ment, they are abundantly sustained by the 
Jaw and the facts ‘of the case. In view 
of the evidence, we could adopt but one opin- 
opinion injrespectito the Kellogg government ; 
and this is that it is as sheer a usurpation of 
power, contrary to all the forms of law, as was 
ever petpetrated on the face of the earth. We 
hold this‘ opinion still ; and, moreover, believe 
that’ Congress, in ‘accordance. with the recom- 
mendation of the Senate Committee, ought to 
tip up the whole thing to the bottom, and give 
the people of Louisiana the opportunity of hold- 
ing another election for. governor. Though 
favoring the views of the Republican party, we 
donot belong to the school of such Republicans 
a8 Casey, Pinchback, and Kellogg. We regard 
them as a disgrace to the name. 


Weare not admirers of Mr. Bradlangh’s re- 
ligious opinions,. although we are far from 
thinking his political influence’ among the 
working-classes of England wholly bad. We 
certainly cannot sympathize with all the severe 
language which the Zimes uses about him, We 
have received the following note on the sub- 
ject which we would not publish but for the 
fact that its writer is a distinguished English 
scholar : 

To tHE Eprror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

Sir :—I observe that the Zimes is denouncing 
Mr. Bradlaugh. and holding him up to the 
American public as an impostor. Never hay- 
ing had any intercourse with Mr. Bradlaugh, I 
am not competentto disetss his * character. 
But, in the general interest of justice, I would 
beg the American public to remember that the 
editor of the Times is notoriously an English- 
man, who. was formerly connected with. the 
Lonton Times, in the service of which he as- 
sailed American institutions and the defenders 
of the American cause. Though he has 
changed his allegiance, he has not forgotten 
hisantipathies ; and [ have noticed that he con- 
tinues to traduce English Liberals of every 
shade of opinion. Yours faithfully, 


AN ENGLISHMAN, 





+++sThe Rey. A, L. Culver is reported as 
having used the following language in a sermon 
before the Hedding Methodist church, Pough- 
keepsie: “When the Biblé is at stake Roman 
Catholics have no rights which the American 
People are bound to respect.’? We can heartily 
endorse that sentiment. Still, it strikes us as 
Premature, We have not heard that the Cath- 
Olics propose to destroy the Bible. In this city 
no Catholic mob has gutted the Bible House. 
\Atchbishop McCloskep has dispatched no 
rufflans to seize the Scriptures from our edito- 
itn We have not even heard of a Cath- 
t@ consuming copies acquired by gift 
or-parchase;.- So far sartecten 20% the ph ar 
im no wmmediate danger; ‘but the moment we 
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‘learn that its existence 16 imperiled we stall 
join the war-cry, hurl defiance at the Celtic foe, 
‘and in defense of our Bibles and ovr liberties 


‘ruthlessly slaughter every armed Roman Cath- 


olic that ventures to molest our religious free- 

....Mr. Henry Coxwell, tt’ English aeronaut, 
has. been up in a balloon to the hight 6f .seven 
miles, and he has not. fonnd that easterly 
current,. Professor Wise’s theory is, in Mr. 


,Coxwell’s opinion, contrary ‘‘to the accepted 


results of the most important aerial explora- 
tiens on record.”  Mr.: Glaisher;°who made 
several ascents with Mr.’ Coxwell, in'1862, reférs. 
to the same.question in the following words: 
‘I may also state that the too readily accepted 


. theory as to the prevalence of a settled west or 


or northwest wind was not. confirmed in our 
trips.” We notice that Professor Wise 
now expresses the opinion that he could 
not only. .go.. to, England,.but also. return. 
The ‘uniform easterly current” will be- 
come a uniform westerly current as soon as 
he gets across, , From recent events we. are 
willing to concede that Wise is something of a 
blower, but wedo not believe the currents of 
the air wholly. depend upon his ‘breath. 


.-.“ Recent Poetry” is an attractive title. ' 
We turned to the page indicated in the Cath- 
olic World, and felt swindled to find, that the’ 
article consisted of only two lines of verse by 
Aubrey De Vere: f 
“We looked for peach and grape-bunch drenched in 

dew [jew?]; : 

He-serves us up the dirt in which they grew.” 

The firat of. these lines is as cacephonous ast | 
could well be made, fairly rivaling the ‘‘Ojus, 
hijjus, insijjus, and perfijjus” as mouthed by ' 
the old English tragedians. But that did not 
Claim to be meliifious verse any more than the 
composition of the Windham County school- 
girl who commenced in mincing tone from the 
exhibifion stage: ‘* The Connetchicut buttcher- 
fly is the most bucbifal buttcherfly that natch- 
ure ‘evver projuced.”’ t 


> yu.eThe Rev. William Adams, D.D:, has ac- 
cepted the chair of sacred’rhetoric in the Union 
Theological Seminary in this city.. In thisposi- 
tion he will be president of the faculty and pas- 
tor of the Seminary church. Dr. Adams is an 
eloquent preacher and a gentleman of fine cul- 
ture and admirable tact. He is or,at any rate, used 
to be a New Schoolmian, and we wight well hope 
that his‘ addition.to the’ faculty will slightly 
mitigate the rigors of medievalism which have 
encompassed certain other chairs in that Seni- 
inary.. We trust. that the report which has 
prematurely reached the newspapers of an addi- 
tion to the funds of the Seminary of $300,000 by 
a benevolent banker of Philadelphia will prove 
well founded. 

-.+The Presbyterian Banner rushes to the 
rescue of Calvin against our statement that he 
believed, with nearly everybody else of his age, 
in the damnation of unbaptized infants. In 
rebuttal of our quotation of ‘his explicit lan- 
guage, it quotes Calvin’s argument that the coy- 
enant of God includes-the.children of believers, 
eyen, if ‘‘ they happen to die without -baptism.’? 
Very true, but cannot the Herald and Presbyter 
see that the exception which Calvin here makes 
in favor of thefew unbaptized infants born of 
Christian parents only proves our assertion of 
his.belief in reference to the great mass of in- 
fants which die without baptism? 

.... When the Shah was in London, be'wanted 
to make some purchases of Sotheran, a well- 
known bookseller in Piccadilly ; and one of his 
attendants requested the bookseller’s attend- 


| ance the next day, which bappened to be Sun- 


day. ‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Sotheran, ‘‘I never did 
that in my life, and-you:must not ask it now.” 
The Shah’s attendapt can hardly have been a 
good Mussulman; atleast, his‘reply sounds very 
much like what we have heard from Christian 
lips. ‘What man wants in this world is not 
prayers, but money. You can’t make too much 
money.”’ 


...-It is hard to keep the names distinct; 
but one of the Woman Suffrage associations, 
and the best of them, will hold a meeting in 
Cooper Institute, Oct. 18th, and the next day 
in Plymouth Church, at which addresses will 
be made by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
and others. We shall be glad to see these 
meetings largely attended by those who have 
faith in a cause which has suffered undeserved- 
ly of late from the indiscretions of its friends, 


... ‘Spiritual pilgrimages” are now in vogue 
in Italy. Good Catholics in that country find 
it inconvenient to leave home just now; so His 
Holiness, the Pope, has ordained that the faith- 
fal visit mentally the various shrines in the 
Holy Land and elsewhere. ‘* Theophilus Jenks” 
would be a good manager of one Of these spirit- 
ual pilgrimages. Those who may be desirous 
of obtaining his services should apply to the 
author of ‘* Arthur Bonnicastle,’? who will 
kindly furnish his address. 

..-.The American Christian Review announces 
itself in a staring motto underits title as ‘‘De- 
Voted: to the Defense, Maintenance, and Prop- 
agation of Christianity, Religious News, and’ 


Pe eS 





@énetal Iateliigence.” Tt strikes tis that the 
Review has taken a large contract. The propa- 
gation of religious news, for instanee, is easy. 
“enough ; but if the editor is dble to maintain 
afd defend all the news that he propagates he 
is abler than any of his contemporaries. 

++s:The Traveller, Butler’s organ of, Boston, 
quotes. all that we said last week. about, the. 
danger of party disorganization by the practice 
of bolting; but omits our emphatic justification 
of it when a party proves.recreant by nominat- 
ing an unworthy man or endorsing unworthy 
principles. The Worcester Convention did 
neither, we are happy to say, or we might have 
had occasion to append an application. to our 
homily, from which the Traveller quotes just 
enough toserve its purpose. __. 

+.» Scripture is good. for instruction, An 
English Low Churchman finds weighty reasons 
fordoubting that the use of. incense,is author- 
ized in such passages as ‘“*In every: place shall 
incense »be offered unto my name” and * The 
smoke of the incense ascended up before 
God out of the angel’s hand’’; but finds great 
satisfaction In another unequivocal proof text: 
“Incense isan abomination unto me” (Is. i, 13). 


tipo ; -One contributor lately asked the question: 
“Hbw-can’we dispense with Sairey Gamp?” 
There is in Brooklyn an institution called the 
Homeopathic Maternité, whose business is to 
-do this’ very thing. It provides thorough in- 
struction, and ‘ought to graduate competent. 
nurses, who shall not have the vulgarity of too 
many of their class. 


....It is curious to’ see the Methodist taking 


| for the first of its selections of “Current Opin- 


ions” Professor Fisk’s argument that frequent 
changes in the pastorate tend to make a super- 


| ficial. ministry. The Methodists are beginning 


to see pretty clearly that such changes work 
badly in many ways—at least, in city churches. 

....How soothing it must be to the tired 
toiler, when he returns from the scenes of care 
and excitement to the quiet of his home, if he 
happens to have a wife who writes ‘‘ Retrospect- 
ive’’ articles for the Methodist Protestant, and 
whose name is Mrs. A. A. Rockafellow. 

....The editor of the Congregationalist saw a 
Roman Catholic priest .on the cars the other 
day buy and read through “H. H,’s”’ “Bits of 
Talk about Home Matters.”” Those pictures of 
domestic life must have been very tantalizing to 
the ghostly father. ; 


...-One of the country papers gets off this 
reckless remark : “‘ Notwithstanding all that has 
been said about it, we wouldn’t refuse our 
‘back pay’ if.some of our subscribers would 
come forward and proffer it just at this particu- 
Yar time.” : 

.-+-Aletter from Dr. Enoch Pond, in response 
to our criticism upon a recent article of his, has 
been accidentally delayed, It will appear ino 
next number. f 

....Mr. E. P. Whipple has resumed charge of 


the literary department of the Boston Globe, to 
the great advantage of its readers. 





Religions Sutelligence, 


THE programme for the Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance is as follows: 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 2D. 


Social reunion of members and invited guests 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall. 
Address of welcome by .Rey. William Adams, 

D., LL.D., New York, and replies by dele- 
gates. 





FRIDAY, OOT. 3D. 


1. Chair taken by the president ot the United 
States Alliance ; 2, Reception of delegates ; 3. 
Election of officers and adoption of rules; 4. 
Address by the president of the Conference; 5, 
Reports on the present state of religion in vari- 
ous parts of Christendom : Rev. A. De Coppet, 
B.D., ParisState of Religion in France; Pro- 
fessor A. Tholuck, D. D., Halle—Evangelical 
Theology in Germany ; . H. Krummacher, 
Brandenburg — Germany; Rev. M. Cohen 
Stuart, Rotterdam — Holland; Rev. Matteo 
Prochet, Genoa—-Italy; Rey. E. Reichel, Mont- 
mireil—Switzerland; Rev. Antonio Carrasco, 
Madrid—Evangelization in Spain; Rev. Dr. 
Kalkar, Copenhagen—Scandinavia; Rey, Erik 
Nystroem, Ph.D., Stockholm—Sweden. 


SATURDAY, OOT, 4TH.—OHRISTIAN UNION. 


1. Union by Faith with Christ, the Basis of 
Christian Union—Professor Charles Hodge, 
D.D., LL. D.; Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., 
LL. D. 2. The Communion of Saints—Modes 
of its Promotion and Manifestation—Rev. C. 
Dallas Marston, M.A., London; Rev. E. F, 
Cook, B.A., Paris; President Eliphalet Nott 
Potter, D.D. 3. Christian Union Consistent 
with Denominational Distinctions—Very Rev. 
R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; 
Rt. Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D.D. 4. The Evan- 
elical Alliance—its Objects and Influence in 
Bomating Christian Union and Religious Lib- 
erty—Reyv. James Davis, London; Rev. J. 8. 
Russell, London; Rev. W. Noel, Berlin. A 
paper by the late Prof. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D., 
of Geneva, prepared forthe Conference. 5. Rela- 
tions, Spiritual and Ecclesiastical, of the United 
States of America to Great Britain and the 
Continent of Re honda Jobn Stoughton, 
D.D., London. 6. Interehange of Pulpits— 
Rev. F, W. Conrad, D.D.. .: ai 


SUNDAY, OO%. 5TH... 





"Morning. and Afternoon,—Sermons. by minted 





«the Doctrine 


Spiess, Ph.D., University of Jena. 








ters of the Gospel from, Europe in various 
churches. Hvening.—Meeting in the Academy 
‘of Music, at 734 o'clock. 


MONDAY, OCT. 6th—OHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
ANTAGONISMS. 
1) Rationalism and_ Pantheism—Professor 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Dr. Paul Zim- 
mermann, Leipzig. 9. The Religions :Aspects of 
of Development—President James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 8. Recent Discoveries 
with reference to Primitive Man, as compa 
with Revelation—Principal Dawson, D-D., 
McGill College, Montreal, Canada, 4, Best 
Methods of Counteracting Modern Infidelity 
—Rey. John Cairns, D.D., Berwick, England ; 
Rev. Prof. Stanley Leathes, King’s College, 
London; Professor Theo. Christlieb, D.D., 
University of Bonn, Prussia. 5. American In- 
fidelity, its Factors and Phases—Professor W. 
¥. Warren,.D:D, 6. Ideal Philosophy—Profess- 
or C. P. Krauth, D.D. 7. Geology andthe 
Bible—Professor Arnold Henry Guyot, LL.D. 
8. Faith and Reason—Rey. E. A. Washburn, 
D.D. _ 9. Christianity and Humanity—Presi- 
dent J. Williamson Nevin, D.D.; Professor 
Felix Bovet, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 10. The- 
ology and Philosophy—Professor Geegne 
Gospel History and Modern Criticism—Profess- 
or J. J. Van Oostersee. D.D., ‘University of 
Utrecht, Holland: | Hvening—Meeting in Asso- 
ciation Hall, at 74 o'clock. Addresses. in 
French. 
TUESDAY, OCT. 7TH—CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


1, The Relation, Vital and Causal, between 
Christian Doctrine and Christian. Life—Reyv, 
William Arnot, D.D., Edinburgh. 2. Personal 
Religion, its Aids and Hindrances, Rev. Richard 
Fuller, D.D.; Rev. Wm. Nast, D.D. 3. Family 
Religion—Rev. J. C. Harrison, D.D., London; 
(Prof, W. 8, Plumer, D.D. 4. Sunday-schools— 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D.; Charles Reid, 
Esq., M. P., London; Rev. Nathaniel Weiss, 
Paris; Rev. J. H, Vincent, D.D. 5. Religiousand 
Secular Education—Rev. James H. Rigg, D.D., 
Westminster, England. 6. Demands of Christian- 
ity upon its Professors in Commercial and Pub- 
lic Affairs, the Right Use of, Wealth—President 
Martin B, Anderson, LL.D. 7. Revivals of Re- 
ligion, How to make them Productive of Per- 
manent, Good—Rev. _W, W. Patton, D.D. -8. 
Modern Literature in its Relation to Christianity 
—President Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A; 
L. Simpson, D.D., Derby, England. 9. The 
Pulpit of the Age—Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., 
London; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Professor Daniel P. Kidder, D.D. 
Evening.—Meeting in the Tabernacle church, 
corner Broadway and 34th 8t., at 744 0’clock. 


oct. ‘8TH.—PROTESTANTISM 
ROMANISM. 

1. The Dogma of Infallibility as Promulgated 
by the Vatican. Council—Nominal Protestant- 
ism—Profesgor I. A. Dorner, D.L., University 
of Berlin; Professor Roswell D. Hitcheock, 
D.D., LL.D. 2. Papal Infallibility and Old 
Catholiciam—Professor W. Kraft, D.D., Bonn, 
Prussia. 8. Catholicism in Switzerland since 
the last Council—Professor C. Pronier, D.D., 
Geneva. 4. Evangelization of Roman Catholics 
in. France—Rev. George Fisch, D.D., . Paris; 
Rev. T. Lorriaux, Paris. 5. Protestantism and 
Romanism Compared in their Relation to Mod- 
ern Civilization—Professor Geo. P. Fisher, D.D. 
6. The German Empire and Modern Ultramon- 
tanism—Rev. Leopold Witte, Coethen, Prussia ; 
Rev. A. Dorner, G6ttingen. 7. Roman and Re- 
formed Doctrine-of Justification—Rt. Rev. Geo. 
D. Cummins; DD. ° 8. Religious Liberty—Pres- 
ident.Alvah Hovey, D.D. 9. Rome’s Appeal.te 
Educated Protestants—Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D. 
10. The Training required to enable Protestant 
Ministers effectually to meet the Intellectual 
Demands of the Age—Rev.. Frank Coulin, D.D. 
Geneva. Hvening.—Meeting in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, at 734 o’clock. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 9TH.—CHRISTIANITY AND CIVIL 
; GOVERNMENT. 

1. The Church and the Nation, Church and 
State—Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., London; 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 2. Constitution 
and Government. in the United States as Related 
to Religion—-Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, D.D., LL.D. 3. Legislation upon Moral 
Questions—Jas. Girdlestone, Esq., London. 
4. The Sabbath made for Man, his conse- 
quent right to Legislation for Securing its Ends 
—Ex-President Mark Hopkins, D.D.. LL.D, 
5. The e Churches on the Contivent of 
Europe—Rev. J. F. Astie, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land,. 6. The Effects of Civil and Religious 
Liberty upon Christianity—Prof. Daniel R, 
Goodwin, D.D., Philadelphia, Penn. 7. The In- 
fluence of Christianity on Civil and Religious 
Liberty—President W. H. Campbell, D.D. 8. 
Support of the Christian Ministry—Rev. John 
Hall, D.D.; Rev. T. Y. Killen, Belfast, Ireland. 
Evening—Meeting’ in the Church of the Disci- 
ples, corner Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, at 74¢ o’clock. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10TH.—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 
1. Duty of the Churches in Relation to Mis- 
sions—Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D., London. 2, 
Power of the Gospel among the most Degraded 
Tribes of the Heathen World—Bishop E. de 
Schweinitz, 8. T. D., Pa. 3. Protestant Mis- 
sions among the Oriental Churches—Rey. H. H, 
essup, D.D., Beirut, Syria; Rev. D. Stuart 
Dodge, Beirut, Syria. 4. Christianity among 
the Hindoos—Obstacles to Mission Work— 
Women’s Work in India—Rev. Narayan She- 
shadri, Bombay, India; Hugh Miller, M.D., 
Scotland; Rev. J. 8. Woodside. 5. Territorial 
Division of Missionary Fields of Labor—Mis- 
sionary Courtesy—Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., 
LL.D., Mass. 6,. Obligations of Science, Litera 
ture, and Commerce to Christian Missions— 
Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, D.D., New York. 7, 
Evangelization in Nominally Christian Coun- 
tries—Inner Missions in France—Mission Field 
of the South—City Missions—Lay Agency— 
Rev. Lowry E. Berkeley, Lurgan; Ireland; Rev, 
‘Robert Murray, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Rev. 
William Murray, Falmouth, Jamaica; Rev. M. 
Leliévre, Nimes, France; Rev. Moses D, Hoge, 
D.D., Richmond, Va.; Rev. Robert Knox, 
D.D., Belfast, Ireland;..Count Andreas von 
Bernstorff, Berlin, Prussia; George H. Stuart, 
Esq: 8. Young Men’s’Cbristian Associations— 
Cephas Brainerd, Esq. 9. Indians in the United 
States—Hon.. Felix R. Brunot, Pa.; Nathan: - 


Bishop, LL.D. Hvening—Meeting in Associa 
toe ant at Tg o'clock ‘Addtesses in German. 


WEDNESDAY, AND 





‘SATURDAY, 


1936 








oot. 11TH.—CHRISTIANITY AND 

SOCIAL REFORMS. rie 

1. Christianity as a Reforming Power—Rev. 
Prof. J. Harris Jones, Ph. D., South Wales. 
2. The Working Power of the Church—How 
best to Utilize it—Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, 
Dublin, Ireland. 3. Intemperance and its Su 
pression—Professor Henry A. Nelson, D.D. 
4. Crime, Criminals, and Prison Discipline— 
Rey. E.G. Wines, D-D.; Kev. E. Robin, B. D., 
Paris. 5. Christian Aspects of the Labor Ques- 
tion—Hon, W. H. Allen, LL.D. 6. Christian 
Philanthropy — Hospitals — Deaconesses— Ref- 
ages—Ragged Schools—Rey. Thomas W. Avel- 
ing, London ; Rev. Wm. A. Muhlenberg, D. D.; 
Rev, W. A. Passavant, D.D, ; a paper by the 
late Count de Gasparin,.of Geneva, prepared for 
the Conference. 


SUNDAY, OOT. 12TH. 

Morning and ig wag Bireneg = in various 
churchits in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
ete, . Hvening.—Final Service of the Conférence 
at New York in the Academy of Music, with 
Farewell Address by Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck 
D. D., and addresses and prayers in different 
languages. 

There will be devotional meetings each 
morning, at the Madison Square Presbyterian 
church, beginning at nine o’clock and continu- 
ing for three-quarters of an hour. The morn- 
ing ‘sessions will be held at Association Hall 
and will begin at 10 o’clock. 


.+.. Lhe National Baptist quotes the follow- 
ing sections which have ‘‘ passed second read- 
ing’’ in the proposed constitution of Pennsyl- 
yania : 


**Seotion 3. That all men have a natural |. 


and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences; that no man can of right be compelled 
to attend, erect, or support any place of wor- 
ship or to maintain any ministry against his 
consent; no human authority can, in any case 
whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience, and no preference shall ever be 
given by law to any religious establishments or 
modes of worship. 

“‘Sedtion 4. That no person who 'acknowl- 
edges the being of a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments shall, on account of 
his religious sentiments, be disqualified to hold 
any Office or place of profit or trust under this 
commonwealth,’” 

The first of these sections the Baptist approves, 
but of the second it remarks : 

* The test is valueless. .A man’s theoretical 
belief would afford no criterion as to his fitness 
for office. Aaron Burr was as orthodox as John 
Calvin. No doubt, Gen. Butler is orthodox. 
He ought to be, for he gradnated at Waterville 
Coliege, under, we believe, ourhbonored friend 
President Pattison.. Bot what shall we say of 
a test that would let these men into office and 
shut out John Stuart Mill and Horace 
Greeley ?” : ; 
But the main objection of the Baptist to this 
section is that it isa violation of absolute re- 
ligious freedom. If we cau debara man from 
holding office who does not acknowledge the 
being of God and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, we ‘‘may on the same ground 
forbid him to vote,we may double his taxes, 
we may extend the creed of which we have al- 
ready laid down the rudiments to thirty-nine 
articles or any number. The principle is sur- 
rendered; there is no stopping place.’’ The 
Baptist asks the convention to omit all creeds, 
big or little, from the constitution, to take 
away from the siate and the municipalities the 
power to grant the public money to sectarian 
institutions, and to put church property on the 
game basis as other property in the matter of 
taxation. 

..--The Irish Episcopal Church has been 
trying to revise the Prayer Book, but the prog- 
ress of the enterprise has been very slow. The 
laity are by a great. majority favorable to re- 
vision; but the clergy are opposed to it, and, 
inasmuch as the voting in the Synod must be 
by orders, the clergy are able to defeat the will 
of the laity. The Irish Protestant Defense 
Association has recently issued a circular, in 
which it is said to be “puerile to deny that 
certain forms of the Prayer Book inculcate 
Romanism.’’ ‘It is indisputable,” these [rish 
Churchmen go on to say, *‘ that:the Prayer Book 
is the source of a moral rinderpest which 
plagues our land,’’ and that the organization of 
the ‘Church of the Reformation” is now being 
used ‘‘not for the diffusion of our principles, 
but. for their extermination.’? They, therefore, 
call upon the electors of synodsmen to vote 
only for those who are in favor of revision upon 
three points: 1, baptismal regeneration ; 2, the 
doctrine of the real presence of Christin the 
sacraments ; and, 3, the ordinal,confession, and 
priestly absolution. These men put the matter 
plainly. They say the question is “ wliether 
Romish error shall be perpetuated in the 
Prayer Book or not,’? Whether the doctrines 
In question be technically ‘*‘ Romish’”’ or not 
may be a question; but that the Prayer Book 
does contain those sacramentarian doctrines 
upon which the Ritualistic practices are based 
is quite obvious. The Irish Protestant Defense 
Associsiion in working fora revision of the 
Prayer Book is following the only logical course 
open to Evangelical Churchmen, 


... Tbe Hon. E, D. Mansfield writes to the 
Central Christian Advocate concerning the 
growth of the Protestant church in the United 
States, showing, what Tas Inwrrenpeyt 
polnied out a few wooksago. that the pepula- 





THER ENDEPEN DENT. 


tion of this country is increasing. somewhat 
faster than the church accommodation. But 
the conclusion which he draws, that there are 
more than nine millions of persons in the United 
States who ought to go to church, bat could 
not find room ip the churches if every 
church were full, is unsound. In the first 
place, his estimate of the people who can- 
not attend church as 25 per cent. of the popu- 
lation is much too small. Careful investiga- 
tion has established the fact that about 42 per 
cent. of the population are, for one reason or 
another, unable to attend worship. But, taking 
his own estimate, his figures are wrong. Even 
then the deficiency would be only about seven 
millions, instead of niné millions. The fact is, 
however, that there is room in all the churches 
for about 56 per cent. of the population, and 
that only about 58 per cent. of the population 
sre possible worshipers. The-case is much 
less desperate than Mr. Mansfield would have 
us think, though it is true, as he says, that’ 
there is a falling off in the number of church- 
goers. 


.--.The Methodist Recorder of London, organ 
of the Wesleyans, wonders 
“whether the Methodists of the present da 
aré not popularly credited with more fire an 
earnestness than they really possess. So Tar as 
this fire and earnestness can be judged of by 
the public devotions witnessed in our sanctu- 
aries; in too many instances it can mae td pro- 
nounced conspicuous by its absence. ~The min- , 
ister is left to do everything, while the congre- 
gation are mute auditors only, with the excep- 
tion of the hymns, which are in a multitude of 
congregations the only part of the service in 
which the people make even the semblance of 
joining. The Lord’s Prayer is recited; but; 
where is the chapel in which the congregation 
with one voice unite in repeating it after the : 
minister? Prayer is offered ; but where are the 
amens? Inarecent tour through a district of 
England where numerous influential Methodist 
societies are found, we scarcely met with an in- 
stance in which the frigid decorum of the 
service was enlivened by a response.”’ 
The Recorder is no advocate (if it were an Amer- 
ican. Methodist journal, it would be sure to be 
an Advocate) of ‘boisterous roughness”; but 
thinks ‘‘ even this would be a less ¢vil than the | 
“icy chill which must strike the stranger accus- 
tomed to the responses of a Church of England 
service or to the hearty amens which may be 
heard: in some other Methodist and in Baptist 
congregations.” 


«++. The Congregationalist gives some account 
of the laying of the corner-stone of Dr. Chand- 
ler Robbins’s new church in Boston. We quote: ‘ 

“The services incident to the laying of the 
corner-stone were noticeable for the presence 
and participation of Vice-President Wilson 
Revs. Dr. Manning, De Witt, and others, and 
were of peculiar interest from the. fact that Dr. 
Robbins, the pastor, is well-known to belargely 
in sympathy with leading pastors of our own 
denomination. His address on this oceasion 
had little of the Unitarian tone. Speaking of 
the corner-stone itgelf, he said, at the close: 
‘Let it be laid with Christian sentiments. Let 
it be laid with reverence and gratitude and love 
to God our Heavenly Father and to his blessed 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.. Let 
it be laidin the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the. Holy Ghost. Let it be laid in 
faith and hope and charity. Let it be laid in 
the honor of truth and righteousness. Let it 
be laid in peace and good-will toward all Chris- 
tians and all men. Let it be laid with our 
prayers and best wisbes for the generations that 
are to come after us.’”’ 


But some will say, as the Congregationalist said 
last week about Dr. Sawyer’s creed: “This 
Unitarian pastor did not mean by the use of 
these words exactly what we mean by them.” 
Perhaps not. But are you quite sure, dearly 
beloved brethren, that you always know 
exactly what you mean when you yourselves 
use them ? ’ 

-«.-The Christian Standard reviews the prog- 
ress of the denomination of Disciples, and 
speaks with much hopefulness of the ontlook. 
The public judgment during Alexander Camp- 
bell’s lifetime was that the body was held to- 
gether by his personal influence and would fall 
to pieces at his death. Instead of that, the 
Disciples are becoming more compact and bet- 
ter organized and the signs of dissolution are 
not visible. The distinctive features of their 
church life are, according to the Standard, 
coming to be generally accepted among orthodox 
religionists ; there is a constant progress among 
them in the management of their forces and a 
large increase in benevolent outlays; the Sun- 
day-school enterprise has developed great 
strength, the ministry are increasing in num- 
bers and efficiency, and there is a great im- 
provement in their literature. Add to this the 
fact that from thirty to fifty thousand members 
are added every year to the churches of the 
Disciples, and the evidence seems plain that it 
is a vigorous and usefal Christian body, 


.-+e The Rev. P. Goodfellow, of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, invited Father Chinquy to speak 
tohis congregation. The Roman Catholics in 
the vicinity stirred up a riot, broke up the 
meeting, argl insulted the ministers on their way 


to theirhome. It must be tolerably evident by 
this time in the veighborhood of Antigonish 
that Protestantism is an erroneous system. 


«see The Wisconsin Congregationalists added 
to theiz numbers last year 5968 new members. 





Revivals have occurred in 20 churches during 
the year, The statement was made that out of 
56 churches in a certain portion of the state 83 
received during the year no additions on pro- 
‘fession of faith... The meeting of the General 
Convention at Eau Claire appears to have been 
one of great interest and value. 


--»-The Episcopal Register is not in favor “‘of 
bishops in partibus” for the Gérmians, the 
Scandinavians, the colored people, and other 
special classes; and argues that the right way 
supply episcopal services to those who con- 


to 
fessedly need them is by making new dioceses 
wherever they are needed. 


'....Under the lead of Dr. Fowler, of the 
Northwestern University, the Rock River Con- 
ference of Methodists d two to one a 
resolution discouraging the holding of camp- 
meetings on Sunday. | 





Publisher's Department, 


Mocs attention is now attracted through- 





out the country by the remarkable quatities, 


ef the new Elastic Truss, which retains the 
rupture under all circumstances and at all 
times. Worn with ease night and day and 
kept on till a perfect cure is effected. Sold 
cheap. Very durable. It is sent by mail 
everywhere by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 
688 Broadway, New York City, who send 
circulars free on application. ; 


———— a 
Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars, Write to 
them for full particulars. 





Sureican Exastic Srockrnes, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 


quality, at Pomenoy’s, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 


RR 


THE new chromo entitled ‘‘ Romance,” ; 


just published by E. & H. T. Anthony &Co., 
is worthy of a place in the collection of all 
lovers-of the beautiful. If all chromos were 
as exquisite in execfition as this is it would 
leave nothing to be desired in the way o1 
improvement of popular taste education. 
RE 

Among the lost by the foundering of the 
steamer ‘‘Irgnsides,” in Lake Michigan, 
September 15th, was Mr. John Hiles, ot 
Milwaukee, who was insured against acci- 
dents under a $5,000 policy in the Travelers 
Life and Accident: Insurance Company, of 
Hartford. 





Ir reflects not a little credit on the man- 
agement of the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company of this city that it should 
have passed through the. recent financial 
crisis without disposing of any of its securi- 
ties or compromising its standing in the 
Clearing House. 

; 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE AT VIENNA. 


Aut the first-class American sewing ma- 
chines have received medals or other marks 
of distinction at the Vienna Universal Ex- 
hibition, some for progress and some for 
merit. To the Willcox & Gibbs machine 
was awarded the highest premium and 
medal for superior merit—its claims as the 
best family sewing machine being thus fully 
acknowledged. 

(SE 


WE can recommend any of our readers 
who may come to New York to stop at. the 
New Union Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street. It has recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room, 
and a general news telegraph, that prints al 
the important news as soon as received. 








Harry now are the children whose 
thoughtful parents have Maes Bed them 
“ Avilude,-or.Game of Birds.” They gather 
around the table with bright eyes and smil- 
ing faces as it’s announced, ‘‘We are to have 
a game of Avilude.” A whole winter of en- 
joyment, combined with instruction, for 
seventy-five cents, Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

rr 


HALL’s SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 


best assortment in the country may be found 


at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York, 
————— rr 


? FASHIONS. 

Lapyes who want. the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should: send tio 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern.Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. -- 

‘“ Apvion.—Bend for 
Jones's Scale Works, « 


[October 2) 19% 


ESP SPECIAL NOTICE ey: 


"We ask the special attention’ of 

subscriber to the recent change adopted 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. Tho lite 
yellow ticket on the ‘paper giving the ‘aq. 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
cach subscription, in plain words and figures 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 


due_ us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice, 


——— a 
VeGETINE thoroughly eradicates ever 
kind of humor, and 2 hg the entire aye 
tem toa healthy condition. . 


are ____ 
| THE MARCH OF DISEASE 
A VIOLENT cold, hoarseness, a severe 
cough, pain in the left side, mucous: ey, 
pectoration, spitting of blood, and ‘great 
physical prostration are among the symp- 
toms which successively declare themsélyes 
in the progress of pulmonary disease towany 
a disastrous termination. At any one of 
these stages the danger may be arrested by 
administering Dr. HaLu’s BaLsaM For tHe 
Lunes; but it is, nevertheless, unwise to 
delay its use for a single day after the trouble 
has commenced. The sooner the Greir 
SPECIFIC is taken the briefer will be the 
sufferings of the invalid. It'will cure any 
ordinary cold or cough in forty-eight hours; 
whereas many weeks would probably be re. 
quired to effect a thorough cure of the 
graver symptoms indicating consumption, 
Arrest the march of disease at. the 
and thereby prevent the formidable lung 
complaints:in which it might otherwise ter. 
minate. » For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers everywhere. 
Ee 
Acents (of either sex), don’t fail to send 
for our new circular before making your 
winter plans. Sent free. Address Murray 
Hill Publishing Company, 129 East Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York, “ 
Sanne eceee 


TO CONVULSE IS NOT TO REG 
ULATE. . 


To insure perfect healtb the bowels should 
act with the regularity of a chronometer; 
but this can never be if they are scoured 
with irritating purgatives whenever they 
are remiss in their duty. If that sort of 
treatment is once commenced, there will be 
a chronic necessity for its continuance. 
Very different is the effect of that genial yet 
thorough cathartic, Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE 
Liver Prizs. The Pills, as their name im- 
ports, influence the great secretive organ by 
which the bile, the natural aperient of the 
system, is developed. They also invigorate 
and tone both the stomach and the dix 
charging organs, and’ thereby endow all the 
organs concerned in the processes of diges- 
tiqn, assimilation, and excretion with self- 
regulating power. As a cure for biliousness, 
indigestion, costiveness, and all abdominal 
complaints they are held in higher esteem 
than any other medicine of the same class, 
For sale by all druggists. 





rr 
anferdts Lies tetgorateneve penely Vag 

3 Liver Invi, a ° 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for Dys 4 ia, Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick ;Hea , Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements. of, Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels... Ask your Druggist 
for it.” Beware of imitations. . 


ee ae oe 
STRENGTHEN THE VITAL PRIN- 
CIPLE. haf 


In scrofula and all ulcerous and eruptive 
maladies the blood ‘is deficient in the nour- 
ishing element, as well as impure. It re- 
quires not only to be purified from the taint 
which is the immediate cause of the disease, 
but also to be supplied new vitality, in order 
to repair the injury inflicted by a poisoned 
circulation. The only medicine. which inva- 
riably effects both these objects is ScovILL's 
Bioop anp Liver Srrvr. It » literally 
changes the venous blood: from an acrid, in. 
flammatory, infectious fluid into ‘healing, 
balsamic stream, which soon transforms the 
diseased parts into sound and healthy flesb. 
In this ‘way ulcers, Mate putes 
sores, erysipélas, white swelling, mercutis 
aliments, goltre Bacto neck, and all dis- 
tempers that originate in corrupt rand: devi- 
talized blood are quickly’ extinguished ‘by 
the Syrup. For sale by all druggists. De- 
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"Tam Faun Syesmintnn see a 
This is the popular ve an 
the seaivemen of taste and refinement. ap- 


rchases at 212 Broadway, 

Make yeecott, House, or under the ‘th 
Avenue Hot a ‘4 

‘Tae-prevalence of cholera morbus. arid 
Kindred complaints ought .to suggest to all 
sensible people, the advisability of keeping 
always on hand a good remedy for these 
‘disturbances. Perry Davis's Parn-KiL.er 
jg asure specific for all summer complaints 
and. a reliable remedy where many others 
fail completely — Philadelphia Even'g Herald, 


————_—_——<— a ——___ 
IxDISPENSABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher, 


A WAR OF EXTERMINATION. 


Tae black flag might be appropriately de- 
picted on the labels of Dr. Roaers’s VEGE- 
tasLE Worm Syrvp, for it gives no quarter 
to the eemy. The precision and certainty 
of its operation are as remarkable as the ab- 





sence of the griping property, which is @ ! 


characteristic of other worm-destroying po- 
tions. It-is, moreover, so pleasant to the 
taste that children do not object toit. There 
js noneed to lay the little creatures on their 
packs, hold their noses, and pour the rem- 
edy down their screaming throats, at the risk 
of choking them. They take to the Syrup 
kindly; but to the worms, whatever their 
species, it gives a speedy quietus and evicts 
them, with the mucous nests in which they 
propagate, with immediate dispatch... A 
single dose will sometimes expel ten or a 
dozen worms, from five to ten inches long. 
For sale by all druggists. 
rr —____ 


WHAT EVERY HORSEMAN WARTS, 


A GOOD, CHEAP, AND RELIABLE LINIMENT. 
Such an article is Dr. Tobias’s ee Horse 
Lin gant Bottles. at One Dollar. r Lame- 
ness, Ca ts, Bid by the etc., Te nenad bet. 
ter thee any gthers e Druggists. Depot 
Park Place, New Y 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of.” rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, barns, scalds, salt- 
F__ theum, ete. upon the human 
r=""-' frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
ete. upon animals in one year 











wlArpor 
than all other pretended remedies have since 


the world began. 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will pot subdue, 
orlameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
38 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FEVER and AGUE, 


DUMBAGUE, INTERMITTENT FEVER, sie 
KEITH'S FEVER ER AND D AGUE FILLS | 


ive sure relief. 
cra er half dozen. Piout bre by mail ng Od of 


"B. _8. KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty st.,N.Y. 








- HAIR DYE. 


W, A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. 'The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 
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& Chronic ana Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Stiatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after yeats ot 


ereie bra king Dr, Sciontheataoss a ENS 


dia, be eae suffere ee wing Ne: 
ee og ee less. Rev. 
oa. Murphy, D. 
Fee phy. D. iS re Poet pint hin, Rev Yi 
ber a a, i 
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< and cheaper 
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A-GLANZ, Sole out 104 Wt: -%, 


The recipe of the: Liniment } 





THE VEE PEN Tee. 


| MERIDEN BRN STA 


OF 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


SPOONS, FORKS, | 
TABLE CUTLERY, ete., 
550 Broadway, New York. 


- FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 











Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U. &. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


1. They are all of Tron and Steel except theaushione, and 


2. The Shrine’ ars of the best 1 Cast Steel, of 
are 0, 
“74 form, which proved to be the 


6. Constant use or siz years has Sckaeda. dhe 


%. Should a spring 7 be ind another 
sublituted, ait, cas vols but ifowgere ama without 
Se tee We cect ay the bed 

8. They are fectly noiseless. 


ay” Wherever introduced, these Beds have 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. 8; terms 
given for "Boe orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
Bed warranted satisfac in use or 
led, Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 : 


WM. H. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur 
nfiture. 


Parlor, 
Dining, - 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites | i 


WM. H. LEE’S§, 


fo. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St.,:. 
near Church St., N.Y. 


THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN & CO., 


185 & 187 Canai St., N.Y., 
WILL £XP. came 


by limitation Rm ot n consequence of 
sa hich they now ~r- 4, ‘thet 


LARGE STOCK 
$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOMm 


FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
,. UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 1874, 


“CHURCH - CUSHIONS. 
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‘STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
‘THE PILGRIM, BAIN } 





-on Great Jones street, between Broadway and Bow- 


N York. * ued 
ory, New, oO bis ‘valued at $100,000. 
ie in life size; [ teanethremabion 
* Admission iets ery ing. Wednes- 


iW. BAL Ptopritog | 











6 bre METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
WILL BE REOPENED OCTOBER ist. THE 
CESNOLA COLLECTION, THE GALLERY OF 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART, 
STATUARY, ETc. ADMISSION % CENTS. MON- 
DAYS FREE. HOURS OF EXHIBITION FROM 
30 UNTIL 5. 





SAMPLES GORHAWS 


g Office. 


for small work. 


Plated. potion erat 
all complete fo for Sie 
rice just yeauced- 


« Gorham, 
143 Washington 8t., 


Printin 


f It forms @ cow 








Morgan's Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and*PEERLESS” INKSTAND. . 


For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Eavelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 








a 
Teor have received the h ona comm: 
and a will always render satisfaction, 
N Cures, ; Cents. 
ee ers, Congestion, Inflammations....... ainhnd 
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manual 
Case ) of 20 1 vials and Book....,..... 
Dept ree vii sent by the case or 
chars box to any pare ett “of phe a Senatry. free of 
rae, on rece} ip @ 
“Ofice and De qmnppat ic Medicine Co., 
ie 
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A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of uLcaRATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis, 


Aspecialty for hoarseness, the cnganstxa power ofthe 
Carboli¢ Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organe.of the 
throat and windpipe. 

& specialty. against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid. in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa@ preventive.in casés of SMALL Pox, VARIOLOI, v¢c., 


cee 


Aspecialty for | common ‘colds, cough, and_all . disor 


pole Proptietor, No, ® ‘CollenePlage, New York, 


Bars 
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For Fairs,‘ Concerts, Mh WALL, Balls, an Sas | 
purposes—the ADELPHI corner. 2 
av. and Vifty-second st.. yf bn ted and 
In of 8. M. FISHE way; J.B. oy nant 


408 
INGDALE, 938 3d av.; oratthe Hail, from 7:30 to 10 P. M 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABDE 


Family Sewing Machine, 








On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacit 
any, regardless of cost. ith 


and Speed equal to 
Semi-Guiding Feed 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 


require the movement of from 2 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Herceitisa 
symbol of symplicity and strength; wirH No TOIL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for ‘seeing is believing.” Agents 
wanted in every town in couniry. J are sept 
with the order the balance can be C. O. D. oatage 
must pay full price for single Machines, per cen 
on first to be deducted when six Machines oer 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, 6r C0. 


Near itth st. 22°EWITHS. & Co., 862 Broadway, x. : 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 


Specially adapted to and Extensively used in 





COLLEGES, 

CONVENTS, 

‘SATIVA 
ALVAIWd GNV 





WASHING MACHINE. 


Warranted to wash clean without 


UNION. sree 
AMERICAN >= 


For sconiang, othes without 
Union and Sherman Wringer. 
With Galvanized Iron Frame and Moulton’s 
Patent Rous. 


Reliance Wringer, with Wood 
Frame. * 


The best in the market. 


Send for circular and state that you saw this adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. Address 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
81 Cortland St., New York. 








Pin an many or with ‘mung d to ineet 


of the household, for either plain or fancy work. 18 
Ents all sises of Sechings and Socks, wit heel and toe completa, 
andisa ree of _ rte ladies ~ ager as 
well as profit and easy os onpperh to those require 

Agents wanted every where by the BickForD - 
Kyrrtine Macuinge Company. DANA poop tee 

t and General Business Supt., 689 

‘way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 
Curved Clamp, 
msi) Holds Firmest; 
\ Metal Journal 
Casings, 
NOWEAR OU? 


ee 
‘14 Warren. St, N. ¥.; aud Providence, Ri%, 
" tHe ‘LYON. SEWING MACHINE 
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Commercial, 


NEW ORLEANS ANS COMMERCE, 


Tue New Orleans oa inagune publishes the 
following custom-house statistics of .the’im- 
ports and exports at New Orleans Tor the 
undermentioned years, ended on the S0th. of 
June respectively : £ 


Fiscal Years. Imports, Exports. 
pT TT err) $1,647,029 $85,426,851 
oS eee es 11,386,858 60,483,656 
1O-D.....Ascapitt Ailtess 11,413,969 ~~ ~ 75,882,813 
WEO-WD.. .. pk cvvsine.- dipeth-o 14,998,756 106,060,340 
1870-1 2 219,427,238 95,243,744 
WRT Rive ccansiesseesceeses 4d. +. 18,502,528 ~ 90,382,975 
WP BSI aae « «vce cd acde000 19,916,285 101,994,511 


( The Picayune also submits. the following 
table of the crop of cotton inthe United 
States since 1860, the gross receipts for cot- 
ton sold at New Orleans, and the average 






prices paid: 
Total Crop, Gross Receipts Average Price, 

Bales. at N. 0. SD. 

1860-1......5 -8,699,026 1,849,812 ,lic. 

1861-2 , 88,008 10c. 
1862-3 geet 8,900,000 22,078 55%e. 

1863-4 131,044 850. 
1864-5.......+ 500,000 271,015 69%4c. 
1865-6........ 800,000 787,386 394c. 
1966-7.......- 1,951,088 780,490 21Ke. 
1867-8........ 2,230,893 668,395 22Ke. 
1868-9........ 2,260,557 841,216 2Xc. 

1869-70....... 3,114,592 1,207,333 2c. 
1870-1........ 4,347,006 1,548,136 14e, 
> 1,067,011 19Xc. 

1872-3.......- 3,945, 000* 1,382,968 18¢. 

* Estimated. 


The 1,382,958 bales of cotton received ' dur- 
ing the year 1872-73 have sold for $116,168, - 
472, an amount equaled only twice in the 
whole history of the city. The total value 
of the receipts of. produce from the interior 
is placed at $200,000,000, which. is ‘an in- 
crease of $35,000,000 upon the preceding 
year. The exports to foreign countries for 
the year ended June 30th, 1873, are set down 
at $101,994,511, against $90,802,849 for the 
preceding year. Thetotal commerce of the 
city, as represented by receipts from the in- 
terior and by shipments by sea, amounted 
to nearly $400,000,000. These figures’ pre- 
sent a favorable exhibit. for the trade of the 
Crescent City, especially when we remem- 
ber the political disturbances which have 
prevailed in the State of Louisiana for the 
past year. 





DRY GOODS. 


A PANIC of mere than.a week’s duration 
is an altogether unparalleled event, and, 
therefore, we -had not calculated that’ the 
flurry in Wall Street consequent upon the 
suspension! of Jay Cooke & Co. and of 
Fisk & Hatch would continue for another 
week and involve two such houses as Howes 
& Macy and Henry Clews & Co. 
the very nature of the panic, which seems 
to have been brought about by'some active 
agency in producing ’a scare throughout the 
West, for which there was no adequate 
cause, those large houses which had the most 
extensive relations with country banks ‘were 
sure to be the ‘first. victims, and if this 
case they have been almost-the only ones ‘of 
a deep-laid scheme to bring upon thcoun- 
try a commercial revolution. Happly the 
panic has been locat;‘and almost local in its 
influences. The country was ‘never in-a 
sounder-or a More prosperous condition, 
commercially considered, than it “is at this 
time. And» this is very clearly the case, ér 
such a panic as “Wall Street has passed 
through could never have occurred and:pro- 
duced no corresponding disasteramong our 
merchants, and especially among our dry 
goods merchants, 

Up to the close of the week the panic had 
continued ‘eleven days, and not a single 
failure had occurred among the: dry goods 
importers, jobbers, or commission houses, 
and the prices of goods had remained withs 
out any quotable ‘change. A very diffefént 
state of things followed the panic of 1857 
and of 1861, when the dry goods houses suf- 
fered more severely, in proportion: to- their 
numbers, than any other business class iq 
the community. 

The panic this time broke out just as the 
dry goods season was at its hight and when! 
it was in a condition to be more ‘affected, 
than at any other time. There has been no 
lack of confidence; and, though collections 
may be somewhat diminished “in. gonse 
quence of the suspension of a few Western 
banks, there have-not yet, as far as wé'can’ 
learn, been any shortcomings, and the over- 
due accounts that remain unsettled are rep- 
resented fs unusually amall. ~1¢. isnot un- 
natural that some uneasiness should be felt 





But, from | 


THE! IND BPMN DENT. 


as Tegards 1 future payments ; ‘but tHere'is no 
reason to doubt that the worst élfects of the 
panic will haye to be borne in Wall Street, 
where it originated. Considering ‘the fact 
that on Saturday,-the 27th, $2,500,000 in 
gold wasshipped at Liverpool for New York, 
most of it to be expended in the purchase of 
grain, there is “eyery: prospéct of an easy 
nioney market as business begins’ to run 
again in the old ruts: 

. The purchases of the past week have “hol 
been very active, and buyers have shown 
great caution in their selections, so that the 
prospects are that the business of the season 
will be continued longer than usual. ». 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings the 
business of the week has been light,’ but 
prices of all‘the popular makes of standard 
and_other ‘grades have been firmly main- 
tained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have sola 
to a moderate extent during the.week, but in 
small lots*to renew, assortments at un- 
changed prices? 

, Printing cloths-are notin 80 good demand 
as they have been; but prices are steady at 
6} cts. for the best quality of 64 square stan- 
dards. 

Prints are in less active’ demand, but, the 
stock of desirable styles in first hands being 
unusually smull, there have: been no change 
in quotations, which are firmly maintained. 


having fallen off considerably; but without 
any change of prices. 


for small iotsand prices continue firm: 

Imall other departments of domestic cot- 
tons pricés fémain steady and Without quo- 
table change since last week. 

Worsted’ dress goods continue in steady 
demand; but the'sales from first hands are 
mostly of small assorted lots, which in the 
aggregate make up considerable transactions. 


difference from the rest of the market. The 


steadily maintained. 

Cloths and overcoatings have lacked ani- 
mation during the week and the sales have 
been on a reduced scale; but. prices are 
steady and the agents show no disposition 
to press sales, 

Fancy cassimeres of the finer grades have 
sold- more freely, but medium and low 
grades are in small demand. 
without change. 


the sales are not large and mostly in ‘small 
lots, to make up assortments. Prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Foreign goods have sold well during the 
week and prices have been well maintained, 
notwithstanding the panic and the wide 


fluctuations in gold. The auction sales of 


fine French fabrics. and. dress goods have 
been well attended and desirablé goods have 
sold at good prices. The importations ‘of 
the week show an increase, and the market 
| is getting to,be comparatively exhausted of 
| fine woolen fabries and dress goods and 
‘ladies’ suitings. But there is a consider: 
able stock of silks and worsteds of unfash- 
ionable colorings, which: can only be: sold 
at considerably reduced rates. For desira- 
ble goods.the market is active and prices are 
well maintained. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY! "MEROHANT Ty | TE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 29th, 1873, 
PRINTS. 
ee cccetecceecce Fi! 














Gingbams are selling slowly, the demand |. 


Cotton flannels) are in thoderate demand |! 


Woolen shawls are without’ any marked |, 


sales are moderately active and’ prices’ are |} La 


Prices are | 


Flannels continue in good demand, but | 
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AMOSKEAZ......0..000008 1334; Appleton... 
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“TADIES Enid 


Send’ Stamp for our Elegant and At- 
tractive 


“FALL PRICE-LIST, 


| Containing full descriptions and Prices C ee 


FINE FURS REAL LACES, BL'CK 
SILKS, LADIES” AND CHIE- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, 

- MILLINERY GOODS; _ 
DRESS TRIM-. -. 
MINGS, 


and thousands of articles wovewwe for Ladies’ 


 gocas shipped 6'0.: to any part"of t 
ods ship’ of e country, 
er to Ls hoa agent, allo - 


re accompanying 0! 
ll examination Celeree tegen: 


ERICH & 0,,.. 


NOS. 287 AND'289 8th nenden, 
NAR 2TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


873, FALL 1873, |e 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 





879 BROADWAY, 


ARD 


Daily, receiving NEW IMPORTATIONS: OF \RICH 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, etc., etc. Also NOVELTIES in FANCY. 





BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


eae ee 


B, BLACK; A 


4 ‘engeorh ant Sunk a oa Stree 
= 


GOI or rey 
WwM.. ar oenay oe oR, ia oo 
“ga and. 84@ Worth Street, 











MILLER & CRANT;. 


goons, ELEGANT DESIGNS in OXYDIZED BIL-- 





[October 2,°187@, 





HAVE MADE 


LARGE REDUCTIONS 
PRICES 


OF ALL THEIR STOCKS AT 


RETAIL, 


AND WILL CONTINUE TO SELL aT 


UNUSUALLY LOW 


ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


STRANGERS 


PASSING THROUGH THE CITY AND 


FAMILIES 


MAKING THEIR 


WINTER PURCHASES 


will find it decidedly to their 
Advantage to Examine 
THEM BRHORE. PURCBASING. 
Broadway, 4th av., 9th and 1Othsts. 


R. MEARES, 


6TH AVE. AND 19TH 8T., 
respectfully announces that on THURSDAY NEXT 
Oct. 2d, will take place 


Our Annnal Fall Opening, 


when we will introduce all thé newest designs and 
latest novelties of the season, compris- 
ing a grand. display of 


FINE IMPORTED COSTUMES, 


3} t Black 8: 





e 

y memes, Rich, My Ripe ed, and Hrighecoloreg Sit 
Evening, Promeni made, Car arriage. inner Dresses 

ne sea ts, all of late: st and newest clavenh 
de 





wre egrarnhasat tins a 


Shay 
Walking Jackets, Shawls, and,Cleaks. ho iF 


cron: 
And all ‘the latest noveltiés : arid new colote Gan 
ee in Dress Silks for evening and street wear. 
lar Brands of Rich Black Silks. 


‘DRESS cooDs 


in Coney |< W oo) Seregnond aa 
pee Ba. F Alpaca, and 


Very fin ‘Brench Flowers and ee 
pat men eres test ae “ 
a nov 
IMPORTED F FELT, STRAW HATS, FRAMES, Bre. 





x ree CL Ft he 


: We respectfully invite our customersand the pa 
o our 


FALL OPENING” 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 





34 and 36 East t4th: pike veces 





UNION SQUARB 
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Qetober 2, 1878.} 
‘Weekly Barket Review.’ 


- REPORTED ‘PxPRESSLY FOR Y FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


* 472 and 115 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New. York. 


GROCERS if MARKET. 








ve 
Sel aun eeted eat 
and a temporary method of Paps egularity 

SF ne Sar fmporaions have been 
ing for several months, as compared A Lad Dre. 


rained be: oa Goubt to 
tng forme a Pap roduction Butter and Chee: 
: vA ae ee oe ufaeturing Wi rents 6 generally me a 
gongition, the’ mercantile community 
‘standing wu er she pressure, the onia 


abundanc 
feurishin 
sound an: 


sadvantages being the 
on of a progressive, prosperous fall trade. 


nd with a retur 
pte Song trade’ will: restore the ah ay te its 


normal conditio: 


COFFEE.—In, Brazil Coffee aiame came been no 
transactions in first hands. Holders are somewhat 
firm and not disposed to concede on values except for 

The jobbing trade is light and quotations have 
not varied but may be considered —- in the ab- 
sence of bifsiness.: Recent legrams had no 
effect oo the market, which zs a are Of stock ; 
and, as there is but litle in the country, an increase 
demand is looked for, on amore satisfactory condition 
ofthe money market. The arrivals for the next month 
are likely to be large; ; ponsequently buyers only pur- 
chase for pressing wan Maracaibos continue scarce 
and Javas in good demand, 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry,Cod are in fair demand, but 
with a large stock prices are easier. Mackerel continue 
firm, owing to small ae and no decrease in the de- 


mand. Box Herrin Roady: Dutch in fair request. 
Liverpool Fine Salt is ‘in active demand, with a supply 
adequate to present wants. as an upward tend- 
ency, the demand being lively and the supply small. 
Otherkinds steady. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market is quiet, the de- 
mand beivg mainly for small lots. There is quite a 
confident. feeling of a better market soon and stocks 


ona pressed at a concession. The first arrival of 

aga Raisins were taken at, high prices. New 

Currants sell slowly. Citron isin ayers favor. Sar- 
es steady. Nuts quiet. Green Fruit sells fairly. 


MOLASSES.—Foreign r ins ‘as last noticed, with 
alight business, the trade wants not being large, and 
boilers indisposed to resume work; hence, a quiet 

thstandin ng ke are light. New Or- 
leans has declined slig on choice grades and con- 
siderable irregularity on the lower quglity. 








RICE.—The market continues very firm for Caro- 
lina, the demand, though light, beitig in excess of the 
receipts, which ate very Pome, _ no_prospect of 

ae fall quantities. 
Foreign continues stenaes and in fa‘ quest. 

SUGARS.—Toward the end of the week the market 
for Refined became easier and lower values were 
Submitted to. The production is curtailed, dap 22 





mae fats Sugar ae fotes 


one Ara! 
are disinclined to 


ecline under.a 
theres isa a ou on hola. 


res, Refin- 
ers none on except for ‘Or immediate 
wants, awaiting a more settled condition of mone 

markets, which at the @lose had a more favorable’ 
outlook. The receipts have been moderate, but fully 
7 eae sales, and the present stock is larger than 





SYRUPS.—The stock is» meager ian@ production 
light, but in the absence of demand the market is 
quiet and the extreme values set upon. the finer 
grades last week cannot now be realized. Ordinary to 
prime are — held. Sugarhouse brings extréme 
ton? owing to the limited supply and lessened aanens 

SPICES.—The market, though firm,is very quiet. 
There isno less strength than previous to the panic 
ot fait sale eales on the customary time have beén made 


TEAS en trade hasbeen light at unchanged 
values. ek tae a there is little, disposi- 


been a Pa an. Recedy ge Japan ve 


not attract. a’ 
+ bl ay ¢ market ‘for a a mio. the 
Pectation of increased eee ne use 





GENERAL AL MARKET. 








; activi all kinds at about’ 
Cont deat 


alc Fa sia 


BUILDING MATERIALS. —Business has noon ions 


ous prices, with  1¢ 
ine in Cut Nails. Lumber very quiet. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The Hide market con- 


tinues quiet with slight ee in value. Oak 
Sole Leathe: rT aendst Henke ck Sole firm and inactive, 


LIVE STOCK.—The demand for Beeves has aver- 
aged fair at about last week’s ces. The supply is 
sufficient for wants and the Pian) anlos Sito ie 

Seb: 205 ordinary $0. ¢ hoice Henve. Sheara pnd es 
ets. per pound for ‘Fexans. 
m the hooks hast Deen ey ue Die cts. 
at pd Bre fd be ih Cows 


cts. Live Hogs dull at 5K to 
to 6X cts. with light Pigs 7% cts per 


and ha 
MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candles is 


uiet and steady. Domestic Coal in good demand at 
ead prices and Foreign in good request at well- 
and Dyes steady fn: in 


DBRENDENT 


tome saulet at ao oes. 


Ra Handles $1i to 


and Spruce. 


proteome mn @ steady,fair demand for 
Tah. Sweet in increased supply and sell well. We. 


Son State, in bulk, per bbl.. 
Peach ‘Wow oe 


vane ens Island, per bbi 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware and Vi irgini: 







Sette peeeee 





DOMESTIO DRIED FRUITS.— Tite market is ‘quiet, 


was nnd change in Valnes exe 


Apple sours 


Péachas, Geornia a nee c. Peeled, 


secs bar. ines 


RY eo. a6 
GREEN FRUITS.—Apples 





thers Srmex. Hardware 
diminished demand. Hay inactive = wi 
steady, with a scarcity of best qualiti Hama deck 
} quiet, new stock 2: on ded in — farcels 0 ere 
and look for India Rubber. 
firm, Paints gay and demand: ‘dt iintshed. Paper 
Stock; i sales. Flax 
easier. leutta Linseed nominal, for want of ba ag a 
Canary er, an r Skins no 
quired for and nominal. Stearine dull. oa bebe 
and firm. ‘Tallow easier, ‘Tobacco quiet. Freight 
lower and irregular. Exchange nominal, with a 
moralized market. 


main‘ tained prices, rugs 
limited dencad ‘bye Woda t ail, the ng 
light. Fea steady, wit been 


METALS.—The market for American and Seotch 


Pig. Iron continues very quiet. The business ip to 
duced, owing to the general tenor of news 
abroad and the condition of the financial market. 
Rails unchanged. Scrap inactive. Refined’ Bar 
firmer, with an upward tendency. Steel firm:at un- 
changed values. Spelter inactive. Ingot Copper at 
astand and nominal. No change. in Mpaniee ured. 
Pig Lead quiet. Manufactured steady. Pig Tin with- 
pa poe Plates inactive. Iron Wire dull. Zinc 
steady. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—The market for 


Crude {Brim Oil is*frm. Whale quiet. Menhaden: 
me 


ganic. Winter Lard favors buyers. Cotton 
spot. Cocoanut iil on request. Palm 
J me ong Spirits Turpentine still lower and weak. 
Rosins irregular and tame. Tar Piteh easier. 
Petroleum dull, lower, an market depressed. 

her discoveries of new wells has demoralized the 
Creek markets and the monetary scare adds to ta 
depression. Naphtha dull and lower. 


sastiamena —The market for Mess Pork shows 
inoptiyiyy seal lower rates. Receipts)1% barrels. Ex- 
ports 3, Is. Bacon in let w Why ng tod and a shade 
fread d and Pie “Ret 
irroguiey and dull. Lard Pod an = 
ts 8,605. barrels and tierces. . Exports 4,324,573: 
Sous Beef nominal. 
WOOL.—The market is steady. Neither the re- 
ceipts nor demand increase. Dealers se .~e* at 
ty 7 
pees and California are the most emery be “he 


ly of either is very light. ceipts: Domestic 
bales, Foreign 242 bales ese "Wixports 1st 454 bales. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET, 


BUTTER.—The market continues steady at ~ell- 
maintained prices. There isno speculative demand, 
but the shipping request has exceeded expectations 
and the home demand for consumption is good witua 
continued good sone from the East and South. 
Prices have rul y up to last week, with a slight 
advance on Welsh Tubs, which are fanning ‘ood. 

for the week. 19,540 pekgs. pened 
Ibs. ‘e quote: 
e County Pails and = 88 
River Paia, doleguedrn crest 
State Dairy ood to Prim 


State Dairy Tabs, ‘Boor to Oboiee 00022 
Western arn Parkins Poor and Tubs ‘ . 

pitas ‘eines dieniag continues fair but 
partly restricted by difficulties in exchange, but the 
local request has been sufficient to keep values'up to 


last week’s rates and in some instances a slight ad- 
vance. fname er ree moderately and some are 









carried 0’ Consia e quantities are supposed 
to be held. ot ‘the West 2 large operators. Receipts 
52,687 pekgs. Exports 2 pounds. We — 


seeeeede sedeeeeeeedd 





gereniiny: demand iid been good at higher prices. 
Limed begin to make their appearance; but have sold 


ipts, 6,112 ss 


beta a nc decvepecsccscccsecsas Bl M@2e 
Wana ord! ordinary ary t0 03 = ~ 4 hgeccsen cesecceeat @28 
State, Pennsylvania, and Jersey. 2.2228 @30 
POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Fowls and Chickens 
are, plenty and in goood demand. Turkeys lower. 
‘Ducks and ay eh do} better. Dressed abundant 





| ying wate of Western. R 
























a marell ower, under in- 
— nota receipts. Pine Pigeons abundant and dull. Wood- 
Sock x ouaite: lis fairly. We quote: 

Spri Chickens, Jerse 7.8 Danpocccecace, | 15 1 

ive owls a Chick ons, 8 Be BB a 
yt ey Fy b.@ ® 
uve Goce Wet m8 SUB 
Live 
Diese dione 8” 8 
cto e 10 @123 
Gro melt ; 5 3 s 
pares Be eae yc aa 

fe} eeeeeee - 
Mgaddles,  “ sssssscsssese, 33 @ 


bie kia—‘Sdirrotetats iii slowly, but, with alight 





Most grades, but mare nattneae. fe fod bt than 





trade bra: brands. The sto +b 
ut shi 
Ping brad és On the ap et a not. ty The sales 
sumpt om ai main]. am home con- 
marinon, Wee aed era oe Bets 
Ooves et <3 t 
Week, 01,416 barrels: ioe tbls forthe 
aa mood ae 5 ye eens ae farmer er, wit a light supply 
scarce an 

i Oat Meat ana Teed 2 In Wheat a limited 
requis b tlon of contr iiling 


fe decline on suring 


exc’ coke sa ee Shree 
cunts 1582 bushels. Tit a 


varie, ut lower reek a 





. Exports. nam ae iit Baise’ Sa 
Oats have varied ; q 
aera aried but slightly under & Hight sup 


39,081 pene Barl . 


ry firm. 
bushels four-row et inactive and firm. 8, 


pri 
inferton prime W osberarat H.20¥0 $140, 


for 
Sart yee 
QOTROR.—Ti deinen has been been limited, and a de- 


fu taken tke eee of about % dent for v, Spots for 
SiS eens ie al sei a 


% 3 





demand, lower prices rule for both Old and New: New 
Medium decline steadily under increased r 
New Pea Beans have = well, witha Wonkentng att att 





close, a 
exports, 1 us We quote 
Marrowfats, me, itiel. BAgiecevees Gs 
fair to g00d, Det bushel. Fite 2 
Bit ie vi 2 50a 3,00 
sidney wT UNIT! 2 dog 2'95 


PEAS.—New Green in fair supply and moderate de- 


mand. Canada inactive and pone ceipts, 610, 
bushels. Exports, 2, Suahels. Sp we 
Gréen, r to prime,..........% sevecccccsees GL DE! 4 
Ganada’ in but, in bond. aden. cees cose seg soos ate “ 
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THE SHRINKAGE OF THE PANIC. 


WE publish below the following table, 
which has been prepared as indicating the 
shrinkage of values at the New York Stock 
Exchange, in consequence of the panic that 
burst like a thunderbolt upon the market : 

Highest 








Price, Lowest, 
Sept. 4th. Sept. 20th. Shrinkage. 
WR sisjncsvvccsustivcdacccoss 63 $3,894,120 
Pacific Mail 81 2,650,000 
Lake Shore 80 6,500,000 
Rock Island 8&6 7,250,000 
Western Union... 5A 15,682,500 
Central 89 9,845,000 
Olle. ct. .53..5.. 2634 3,120,000 
Cc., C., and I. C. 19 1,682,749 
Wabash 42% 4,440,000 
Harlem 10 2,790,000 
Penama 84 2,440,000 
New Jersey Central....... 10244 $8 800,000 
Del., Lack., and West.....100 88 2,400,000 
Central Pacific............. 995¢ %% 14,570,798 
Morthwest.....cccccccseceoe 4x i 3,702,843 
Northwest preferred...... 814 58 1,299,151 
Bb. PRG . occ. c.sissececcceess 51 30 2,730,000 
St. Paul preferred......... 70 58 1,296,000 
Union Pacific.........4.... 2g 4% 4,233,670 
Hannibal and St. Joseph. 48 19 2,750,610 
Hannibal and St. Jo. pref. 50 40 508,213 
Total shrinkage active stocks.........0sse00s $94,535,654 
Estimated shrinkage not active.............. 25,000,000 
Estimated shrinkage cn bonds............... 75,000,000. 
i cores nen dscpinstn based stigcies coal $200,000,000 


This is a terrible havoc to be made in a 
few days. The depression, of course, is not 
permanent. Real values are not changed; 
and, hence, sound dividend-paying stocks, 
like New York Central, and good bonds 
will in due season recover all they have lost. 
Yet the fancy securities, the non-dividend- 
paying stocks, the bonds that have been put 
on the market and sold to the people by the 
thousands, without avy solid foundation to 
rest upon, will have to wait some time be- 
fore they return to former figures. Such a 
panic breaks down weak men, and even 
strong men who have embarked in hazard- 
ous undertakings. It finds the loose spots 
in speculation, opens the eyes of an unsus- 
pecting and credulous public, clears the 
financial atmosphere, and brings things to 
their bottom, if they have any bottom. 

There seems to be a sort of periodicity in 
these terrible revulsions. Men get into 
ways and habits of business; dangerous 
schemes and speculations are set afloat; 
venturesome spirits rush ahead were pru- 
dence and caution would either keep away 
altogether or tread with the extremest care; 
at length something occurs to put the 
match to the combustible material; and 
away goes the whole thing in a general 
conflagration, burning up private fortunes 
and doing much damage to thousands of 
innocent parties. Human nature being 
what it is, we presume that the recent panic 
is not the last one that will happen. An- 
other will come, and then another, and so 
on, just so long as men remain men and 
supply the conditions for these terrible up- 
heavals in the affairs of business. 








CLEARING HOUSE TRANSACTIONS, 


Tux following statement shows the aver- 
age exchanges per day at the New York 
Clearing House during the years 1870, 1871, 
1872, and to April 1st, 1873: 


Ending October Ist, 1870 
Ending October ist, 1871.. 
Ending October Ist, 1872.. 










Ending April ist, 1873... . + «129,685,245 
And the average balances per day : 

Ending October Ist, 1870..........cccescccescecees $3,365,210 
Ending October Ist, 1871............cescsseeeevees 8,927,665 
Ending October 1st, 1872. ......sssessecsesesetenee 8,939,265 
Ending April 1st, 1873.........sssssccecesserseeee 8,894,696 


This shows how largely the direct use of 
money is dispensed with in settling the debt 
and credit transactions which pass through 
the Associated Banks of New York. Dur- 
ing the current year they have settled such 
transactions at the rate of $129,894,695 per 
day, and made an actual daily use of money 
only to the amount of $3,894,695. But for 
this financial machinery established by the 
banks the ordinary business of a single day 
would require more money than all the 
banks hold. There is really no excess 
of money to do the business of the 
country. The great difficulty is not 
inflation, but an utter want of elasticity, 
by which the circulation in its quantity ac- 
commodates itselfto the varying necessities 
of business. This arises from the mistake 
ef the National Banking Law in fixing the 
circulating medium rigidly and absolutely 

given volume, The temedy is free 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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banking, which allows the banks at their 
discretion to issue just as much circulation 
as they can guarantee by a deposit of 
United States bonds. 

(a een 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY. 


THE report of the committee appointed by 
the trustees of the Union Trust. Company 
and the receiver appointed by Judge Fan- 
cher shows that the Company is solvent 
and that its creditors will ultimately receive 
their dues. The liabilities of the Company 
amount to $6,273,518.52; and to meet these 
claims the report presents the following 
assets: 

Debts to the Company and cash on hand 





BB BDHOVE,... 222 rcsocccceccccccccnapencsess 41,596 16 
United States 5-20 gold bonds lodged with 
the Bank Department at Albany at par, 
$100,000; estimated value................+5 115,000 00 
200 shares of New York and New Haven 
Railroad stock at par, $20,000; estimated 
20 DO Wortls AF 1OASE.......ccccccccccccsscce 25,000 00 
lbond Lebanon Springs Railroad Compa- 
ny, $1,000, received for services; value 
not known. Buffalo and Erie Railroad 
bonds at par, $33,000; estimated at 90 per 
ENR tem atsies censiann twas lath banans aed ansoae 29,700 00 
$200,000 Lake Shore and Southern Michigan 
Railroad Consolidated Sinking Fund 
bonds, estimated at 90 per cent........... 180,000 00 
Total...ccccccsccceccorccccecsccceccccccce $7,491,296 16 
Liabilities as above.........cscecccecccsseeds 6,273,518 52 
Excess of assets over liabilities...... $1,217,777 64 
Representing capital stock of 
CRO COMPOMT. 200. ccscssscosded $1,000,000 00 
And a surplus Of........0...see08 217,777 G4—$1,217,777 64 


At the time of its failure the company 
held a demand liability against the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, amounting to $1,500,000. Had this 
been paid, as it would have been had Mr. 
Vanderbilt done his duty, there would have 
been no need of the failure. The report in- 
timates that in due season the Company will 
be enabled to resume business. Its creditors 
will be glad to learn the fact of its ability ; 
yet a trust company managed as loosely as 
this has been had better be wiped out alto- 
gether. One of its chief officers had for 
years been speculating with its funds and is 
now a defaulter to the amount of some 
$400,000; and yet the trustees seem to have 
known nothing about it? What does this 
mean? Does it not mean that these trustees 
have been culpably negligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties ? 

EEE 


JAY COOKE & CO.’S STATEMENT. 


Jay Cooxe & Co., of Philadelphia, New 
York, and Washington, have prepared and 
submitted to their creditors the following 
exbibit of their financial condition : 


TAabilities. .ccccccccccesctisccccccccccccccccoccs $7,939,409 26 
Assets: bills receivable, bank insurance, 

and other stocks, bonds, and real es- 

oo sccbccsnasuraesserakateaberskenteneest 7,867,640 12 
Loans to the Northern Pacific Railroad 

Company on $3,750,000 of stock of the 

Oregon Steam Navigation Company... 1,500,000 00 
Loans to the Northern Pacific Railroad 

Company on bonds of the Company... 4,068,215 00 
Second mortgage railroad bonds, stocks, 





This exhibit is exclusive of $1,701,140.99 
loans of the firm, which are secured by good 
collaterals. The excess of collaterals upon 
these loans has been estimated and included 
in the assets. The firm expects soon tosub- 
mit a proposition for a settlement with®its 
creditors, which it believes will be accept- 
able to the latter. According to this state- 
ment, the firm will be able to pay every dol- 
lar of its indebtedness, and yet be left 
with a surplus of several millions. But 
for the severe monetary stringency which 
came upon the market it would not have 
been compelled to suspend at all, notwith- 
standing its large advances to the Northern 
Pacific and connecting roads. We hope 
and, indeed, believe that the firm will be 
able to resume business in a short time, 
paying all its liabilities in due season and 
again lending its financial influence to the 
completion of the great national work which 
has been the chief source of its recent em- 


barrassments. 
hc —— 


MONEY MARKET, 


Arrgr a fortnight of chaos in money mat- 
ters, things have begun to fall into the old 
Tuts, and. business affairs are once more 
going On smoothly, but not exactly in the 
old way. The confusion and suffering and 
losses of the panic, which has endured 
longer and done less harm than any other 
panic that the country has undergone, will 
be productive of a vast deal of good, perhaps 
enough to compensate for all the evil it has 
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wrought. It will open the eyes of our gov- 
erning classes to the necessity of amend- 
ing our national banking system, which, 
with all of the superiority to the old 
state bank system, which it supplanted, 
is still so imperfect.as to bring upon the 
trading classes its small yearly panics and 
dearth of currency, which have seriously 
crippled our commerce. This panic which 
we have just passed through, and which 
caused so many “suspensions” and so few 
failures, was mainly caused by the efforts of 
a few houses to save themselves from the 
disastrous consequences of such a severe 
money pressure as that which nearly 
squeezed the life out of the commercial com- 
munity last spring. Everybody began mak- 
ing early preparations to fortify themselves 
against such another squéeze as that of last 
winter and spring, and as they com- 
menced almost simultaneously to withdraw 
their deposits from the banks and private 
banking-houses of this city the very surpris- 
ing effect was produced of causing the al- 
most simultaneous suspension of the largest 
and most reputable firms in the whole coun- 
try. It was simply a verification of the 
scriptural injunction that those to whom 
most had been entrusted would be called 
upon to yield the most; and when they 
failed to respond the panic was all the great- 
er from the unexpectedness of the failures. 
Usually in times of financial distress the 
weak and small firms tumble first; but now 
the tumble began among the strongest houses, 
First was the “New York Warehouse 
and Security Company”; then Jay Cooke 
& Co., with their branches in Philadelphia 
and in Washington; then Fisk & Hatch, 
Howes & Macy,and Henry Clews & Co.; 
and then, to add to the confusion of thesejalto- 
gether unlooked-for suspensions, the Union 
Trust Company stopped, and the Stock 
Exchange shut its doors, and prohibited all 
settling and buying and selling stocks for 
more than a week. In all these stoppages 
it will be well to remember there were no 
failures. The suspended houses had ample 
means to discharge all liabilities and were 
prepared to resume business again at once. 
But they could not instantly respond to the 
demands made upon them to return depos- 
its, for the reason that there was no oppor- 
tunity for them to convert the stocks and 
bonds which they held into greenbacks 
And for similar reasons the banks refused 
to pay checks and virtually suspended, but 
kept on certifying checks, and the certifi- 
cations were sold in the Street at a discount 
of 2 to 5 per cent. for greenbacks. 

The whole trouble might have been easily 
averted by one of two courses: cither the 
banks should have boldly defied or disre- 
garded the law requiring them to keep 25 
per cent. of their indebtedness on reserve 
in greenbacks or the Government should 
have loaned them, by placing gold or green- 
backs in the deposit banks, all that was 
needed to meet the sudden demand which 
the panic. created. The Government did 
nothing. The Secretary of the Treasury 
bought bonds of the savings banks to the 
extent of $12,000,000 and stopped ; and the 
banks took the half-way measure of issuing 
loan certificates, which was equivalent to 
the use of their reserve to the extent of $20,- 
000,000 at first, and then toan unlimited 
extent, for their own use in settling with 
one another. But, in the meanwhile, they 
had become so completely distracted and 
exhausted that they were afraid to made 
their weekly bank statement on Saturday, 
and it will be of little consequence if they 
do not make another before the end of the 
year. 

The result of the panic, we imagine, will 
be that Congress will order the $44,000,000 
of greenbacks which Secretary McCulloch 
80 unwisely “retired,” and will repeal the 
mischievous provision of the banking law 
which requires the national banks to keep 
on hand 25 per cent. of greenbacks to re- 


deem their notes, which are already per- 
fectly secured by the deposit of Governmen: 
bonds. If Congress shall do these two 
things, and the public voice requires that it 
should, the country will start afresh on a 
new career of commercial prosperity such 
as it has never known before. 

The actual conditions of the money mar- 
ket aré too mixed for any exact renort or 
quotations. On Tuesday the Stock Ex- 
change will be reopened for business and 
money will again be abundant. The bare 
announcement on Saturday that the settle- 
ments among the great brokers had been so 
numerous as to authorize the reopening of 








the Exchange had a wonderful influencs 
on ‘the Street,” and the prices of 


stocks jumped at a bound from fiyg 
to ten per cent. Lake Shore Railroad sh 
which sold at 1.80 at 62, sold at 2.80 at 
Gold, which had been as high as 115} 
dropped to 118}; and money, which had 
been loaning at 1 to2 per cent. a day, fel} 
off to 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Monday the Government ordered the 
prepayment of the November in 
which helped still further to restore conf. 
dence in the future. . 

The action of the Clearing House banks 
last, week in suspending payments of curren. 
cy on checks has had the effect of compell. 
ing holders of bank-checks needing cur. 
rency for use to pay a shave in come 
to get them cashed. Bank-checks thus have 
ranged from 1 to3 per cent. discount. In 
this state of affairs we notice the Nationa} 
Currency Bank has opened three classes of 
accounts, thus accommodating all holders of 
real money without the chance of their cur. 
rency being locked up to help other bankg 
and their checks being refused payment. 

Lawrence Brothers, bankers, 16 Wall 
Street, an old house of some twenty gears’ 
standing, are ready to execute promptly all 
cash orders for Governments, gold, and 
prime dividend-paying securities. We com- 
mend this firm as worthy of all confidence, 





NOTICE. 


Nationa Currency Bann. 


Tas bank will contimue to receive cur 
rency or gold deposits and to pay all indebt- 
edness in the same. Customers remitting or 
deposting checks or drafts will have their 
drafts paid by us through the Clearing 
House. 

Let our customers bear in mind that the 
business of New York is now done on three 
different kinds of circulating medium—viz,, 
specie, currency, and checks. We receive 
deposits of either and pay in like. 


F.F. Tuompson, President, - 
EEE 


Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of, 
Four per cent. Collections made on any, 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 








IF YOU ARE COING 


to travel anywhere this Fall, or if not, procure a Gene 
eral Accident Policy inthe TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
ComPany, of Hartford, Conn., insuring against death 
or injury by accident. Policies written by agents, 
without delay, for the year or month. The cost per 
year is but $5to $10 for occupations ‘not hazardous. 
The price is the same for all ages between 18 and 65. 


WE ARE GOING 


to remark that the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, of Hartford, has written nearly three hundred 
thousand accident policies, and is willing to write 
“¢hree hundred thousand more”; and that it has paid 
in direct benefits to its policyholders a sum equal to 
Seven Hundred Dollars a Day for every day since the 
Company began business. Every man should haves 
policy. * 


WHEN YOU ARE GOING 


to insure your life, apply to the TRAVELERS INSURB- 
ANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, which issues the best 
forms of Life and Endowment Policies, on the Low 
Rate Cash Plan. The security is ample and unques- 
‘tioned; the rates as low-as t with entire 
saféty. It gives a definite amount of insurance, under 
adefinite contract, fora definite premium—the best 
and most economical for the insurant. 


{@™ Apply to any Agent or write to the Company. 
-D Y. 
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ASSERT OES 
J. W. ALV 

RMESPRERY: Gomfinpeetor os seanage. 

E2-Send for Oireular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
Banking House of Henry Crews & Co., } 
82 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on ) Irelan 
Seotland, and the Continent. ravelers’ an 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throu 
the world. 
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LAWRENCE aia 


Bankers, 
NO. 16 WALL STREET, 


EXECUTE ORDERS IN GOVERNMENTS, GOLD, 
AND PRIME DIVIDEND-PAYING SE- 
CORITIES, FOR CASH. , 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


TEXAS & PACIEIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 





Chartered by the United States Government. 


First Mortgage Six per Cent. Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 


AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT, STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by.a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 
ment franchises, etc., including upward of 15,000,000 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. 

MPSON and Trustees 0, 
LIRA EGRTORS “Ot rth 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 

on the Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
atrate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from San 
Diego East, under contract. . 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition tothe fund to be derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
"TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
thebonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 


H, G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


- CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DI 
Ww. ¥. COOLBAUGH, Dri N. 
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John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall. st., New York. 


Golé and Currency recived on deposit, subject te 
checkad sight. 

Interest allowed on 7 ae Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion, 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atvin SaunpEr’, (Ex-Governo: Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Joun A, HarvEnBEeRGH, member New York Stock 
Exchange, 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Hurope. 


rchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
phen and delivered in a part of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company 
Small Prepaid Parcel aeons qovering all tra 
rtation and delivery ch tenga ot all 
reat Britain, Gomene. ance, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark 











arts 17 
olland, 


Correnpendingty } eaytgy 51h ap in 
Europe. ai routare giving " full tariffs of rates, and all in- 
} sent fre on application, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, as 


W. B. FARWELL, 
wi. GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the i al cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS N it ieee to 
E E and the PA C COAST. 


Accounts of Countty Banks 
on favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


par on hand a yaley of choice bonds to s‘pply in- 

rs, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 
ription prices, execute orders Ly a Government 
aoe es, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D, WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 8% CANAL STREET, ‘corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 


Assets—Eleven Million Dollars, 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Notice to Investors. 


‘e offer for sale the following 


156,000 veal estate pret an 10 ‘per cent, bon 
ears, 


~ Equality Coal an 
Bal Commas a ri nois, 
5,000 Cairo City 6 wt cent, 30 years, 


LSO 
0 City Vincennes (Ind.) 6 cent. 20 years, 
§e.60 in full on application ab the office of a 


.,WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st. 


pees TWELVE Per Coat. 


The | for ‘Fras ILLINOIS Loss AGENCY, which has has 
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Bankers received 
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EDWARD HAIGHT & C0., 
BANKERS, 


' No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
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Financial, 


WISE ACTION OF THE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


THE savings banks of this city, holding in 
the aggregate about $170,000,000 of deposits, 
very generally decided to check the ‘‘run” 
on them commenced last week by requiring 
the thirty or sixty days’ notice from their 
depositors before paying their demands. 
This implied no real weakness in the banks, 
and not necessarily an inability to stand any 
“run” upon them that was likely to occur; 
yet it was a prudent and conservative 
measure, useful alike to the depositors and 
the general interests of the community. It 
left it to the option of the banks to pay small 
deposits, that might be actually needed for 
immediate use, while it put it in their power 


‘| to arrest any widespread panic that might 


arise among the depositors. 

Had there been a universal ‘‘run” upon 
the savings banks of this city, continued 
and increasing for several days, and had 
the banks adopted the policy of meeting 
the demand as long as they could procure 
the means, their money resources, not their 
assets, would have been exhausted, and, as 
the consequence, they would have been 
compelled to suspend payment. The money 
thus withdrawn would have been hoarded 
for the time being and passed out of circu- 
lation. This, for the moment, would have 
been equivalent to its destruction. So large 
an abstraction of money from active use 
among the people, even .for a few days, 
would have spread the panic. beyond the 
circle of speculators, to the mercantile 
classes, and wrecked: the whole business 
community in general disaster. Mer- 
chants could not have stood such a pressure 
twenty-four hours after it fairly set in upon 
them, and the banks of discount would 
have been in no better situation. 

The savings banks have become such an 
immense power in this city, by reason of the. 
large amount of their deposits, that the 
course they pursue in a monetary crisis 
which creates alarm among their’depositors 
is a matter of primeimportance. In ordin- 
ary times the rule of paying deposits on 
demand is a good one, and withal perfectly 
safe; but in extraordinary times, like those 
of last wéek, the rule would work incalcu- 
lable ruin. The great body of depositors in 
the moment of panic have no sense as to 
what is expedient, even for themselves; 
and, hence, it is the duty ofthe banks to 
exercise good sense for them and save them 
from the mad rush, which, by creating gen- 
eral alarm, would spread universal evil in 
all directions. A few days usually suffice 
to cure a panic, yet the evils arising there- 
from may last for months and even years. 

rt 


THE DEPOSIT SYSTEM. 


Tue banks of this country are institu- 
tions in which customers make their daily 
deposits, having them passed to their credit, 
with the right to draw them at sight at any 
time. These deposits are considered as 
loanable funds by the banks and are freely 
loaned to another set of customers. While 
the depositors are accommodated, the banks 
make a large interest-profit by the operation 
—in most cases much larger than that ac- 
cruing from the use of their own capital. 





They virtually borrow money without in- ' 


terest, payable at sight, and then reloan it 
upon interest. 

The practical. effect of the process is 
equivalent to a duplication of the circulation. 
If, for example, the banks of the City of 
New York carry an average daily deposit 
of $150,000,000, which they loan to their 
customers, then for the purposes of busi- 
ness this will be equal to the addition of 
$150,000,000 to the currency, or equal to 
$300,000,000 without this bank operation. 
The banks owe their depositors $150,000,- 
000; the borrowers owe the banks a like 
sum. And to each class—the depositors, 
on the one hand, and the borrowers, on the 
other—the sum of $150,000,000 is available 
for the transaction of business. The same 
funds are twice represented on the books of 
the banks, and equally represented by two 
distinct sets of persons; and this, in effect, 


is just doubling the circulation for,the time 


‘Bueb a result, depending purely upon 
bank action, is what an eminent writer on 








money calls ‘the ballooning system.” At 
one time the process distends and expands 
bank accommodations by the use that the 
banks make of their deposits, which are 
really the property of others. At another 
time it practically contracts the currency, 
and makes the money market tight, by 
drawing in the loans based on these de. 
posits. The action of banks founded on 
their deposits, and on what they deem pre- 
dent for themselves, in view of the same, is 
in this way varying the condition of the 
money market, with no change in the actual 
amount of currency. 

The system works very smoothly whee 
neither the depositors nor thé banks see 
any occasion for pricking the balloon. We 
then have the period of cogfidence and cred. 
it; money, though not at all increased in. 
quantity, is at flood tide; business.is brisk 
and widely extended; speculation is ram- 
pant, and all kinds of property are rising in 
psice. But let anything occur to excite 
the alarm of either the depositors or 
the banks; let the former make a rush 
upon the latter, or the latter, for any rea- 
son, tighten up their inflated accommoda- 
tions ; and then the gas begins to escape, and 
the people find, to their sorrow, that a part 
of the previous monetary distension and ex- 
pansion consisted in ‘‘gas, and nothing 
else.” Such was the experience of the 
country in the terrible monetary earthquake 
of 1857. Great expansion of bank accom- 
modation on the basis of deposits, followed 
by sudden and severe contraction, is the 
salient feature in the history of that mem- 
orable period. Indeed, nearly all bank 
crises are more or less directly connected 
with the deposit system. When expansion 
on this basis reaches a certain point the 
period of reaction comes; and often com- 
paratively a small cause turns it into an 
overwhelming panic. - 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
view is not that banks should never receive 
deposits or.that they should not make them 
the basis of loans; but that the deposit 
system—involving, on the one hand, large* 
bank liabilities, and, on the other, an exten- 
sion of bank credits by the use of the prop- 
erty of others—should be conducted with 
great financial caution. Though a fixed 
feature of banking and quite essential to its 
profits, and withal a great accommodation 
to the public, it is, nevertheless, a force in 
the money market which now and then 
plunges the country into a crisis of financial 
agony. 


——— EE 
BANK RESERVES. 


Bank reserves consist in acertain amount 
of ‘‘lawful money” held in the vaults of 
the banks as a prudential fund on hand 
ready for any use that may be required in 
the operations:of banking, whether it be the 
redemption of bank-notes or the payment of 
deposit liabilities. This fund is unproduc- — 
tive and useless until it is used, and the 
possibility that it may be needed constitutes 
its reason. All banks that do business upon 
sound principles will, of course, keep such 
a reserve on hand, judging of its amount, 
when permitted by law to do so, according 
to circumstances. They are thereby pre- 
pared at all times to meet their liabilities. 
They are, moreover, prepared also to enlarge 
their loans and discounts by drawing upon 
this reservevand bringing it into use when- 
ever the demands of: business or the state of 
the money market may render it necessary. 

It is obvious at sight that a bank reserve 
that cannot be used for loans and discounts 
when it falls below a certain amount may 
and often will prove a serious embarrass- 
ment to trade. A portion of it is wanted 
for trade; yet, no matter how urgent the 
want, not a dollar of the reserve must 
be used for its relief. This is precisely the 
result which the reserve requirement of our 
National Banking Law is adapted to pro- 
duce. It provides that the banks in certain 
cities shall at all times keep on hand a 
legal-tender reserve equal to twenty-five per 
cent. of their circulation and deposits, and 
that all other banks shall keep such a reserve 
equal to fifteen pér cent. The moment the 
reserve falls below these amounts the banks 
are forbidden to grant any further loans 
or discounts, and commanded to make the 
reserve good, on pain of being put into the 
hands of a receiver if they fail to do so. 

For this requirement there is ‘nét the 
slightest necessity, The Circulation of the 
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banks is already fully protected by the de- 
posit of Government bonds with the United 
States Treasurer; and as for the deposits, 
these should be left as business matters to 
the parties in interest—namely, the banks 
themselves and their customers. They are 
simply debt obligations, and are sufficient- 
ly protected by the remedies of law that 
apply to the relation of debtor and creditor. 
Moreover, the banks, if left to exercise their 
own discretion, could and would judge of 
the reserve question more Wisely than the 
Government can judge for them. They 
stand upon their character and general 
credit ; and this will lead them so to con- 
duct their business as to command public 
confidence. Whatever reserve may be nec- 
essary for their own safety they are very 
sure to keep on &and. 

Not only is there no necessity for this re- 
quirement of our National Banking Law, but 
experience proves it to be positively injuri- 
ous, since it curtails the powers of the banks 
to aecommodate business men just at the 
time when they most need relief. When all 
things are going’along smoothly and money 
is abundant there is really no need of the 
reserve. But when a crisis arrives, and the 
money market is exceedingly tight and busi- 
ness is greatly embarrassed for the want of 
money, then the reserve would serve a most 
admirable purpose provided if could be used, 
while it is really of no value as a'means of 
relief if it cannot be used. The Jaw says 
that not a dotiar of it shall ever be used for 
any such purpose. The moment the reserve 
is below the mark prescribed loans and dis- 
counts must come to a stand-still and remain 
80 until the reserve is made good, no matter 
what the consequences may be to the com- 
mercial communityy Speculators seize upon 
this feature of the law and make it the means 
of producing artificial stringency to promote 
their own ends. Their manipulations have 
often been successful, to the serious damage 
of the general public. 

We have often protested ‘against this 
cast-iron requirement of the law, as inter- 
fering with the proper business functions of 
banking, as an improper restriction upon 
the discretion of the banks, as impairing 
their power to afford relief in periods of 
emergency, @s false in theory, and as proven 
by experience to be productive of evil. We 
shall continue the protest until this stupid 
piece of legislation is removed from the 
statute-book of the nation. The banking 
law, excellent as it is in many respects, has 
defects, and the reserve requirement is one 
of them. Bankers and business men have 
perceived these defects, because they have 
felt their consequences; but .Congress has 
not yet seen them. We are not, however, 
without hope that it will at last—the sooner 
the better—wake up to the perception ofa 
truth that will procure the repeal of a law 
that should never have been enacted. 





NATIONAL BANK-NOTES. 





NATIONAL bank-notes are a legal tender 
“at par in all parts of the United States in 
payment of taxes, excises, public lands, 
and all other dues to the United States, ex- 
cept for duties on imports, and also for all 
salafies and otber debts and demands 
owing by the United States to individuals, 
corporations, and associations within the 
United States, except interest on the public 
debt and in redemption of the national 
currency.” With the exceptions named 
and within the limits specified these notes 
have by law all the properties of money. 
Greenbacks or Treasury notes are a legal- 
tender for the payment of al debts, with 
the exception of customs duties and inter- 
eston the public debt: 
rency rest. upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment and both are equally guaranteed by 
it; They differ simply in the extent to 
which they are legal tenders and, hence, in 
the extent of their monetary power. 

The President, for example, may be com- 
pelled to receive his salary in national bank- 
notes. For this purpose they are a legal 
tender, and if he wishes to use them in the 
payment of taxes to the Government they 
are still a legal tender. But if he wishes to 
pay a pfivate debt, then they lose this prop- 
erty. His creditor may demand greenbacks 
or coin, and then nothing -but one or the 
other will pay the debt. The notes area 
legal tender when the President -receives 
them from the Government; but not such 


Both forms of cur-, 





when he pays them out, unless it be to the 
Government for taxes, excises, public lands, 


‘or other dues to the United States. The 


greenbacks are.a legal tender. for all pur- 
poses, whether received. or paid out, with 
the exception of customs duties and interest 
on the public debt. 

Here, then, are two paper currencies, rest- 
ingon the same authority, guaranteed by 
the same power, analogous in some respects 
and differing in others, neither of which is 
now convertible at par into gold. We are 
of opinion that the law which makes one of 
these currencies more largely a legal tender 
than the other is a mistake in financial leg- 
islation and also the source of many difi- 
culties in the money market. It had been 
better to place bank-notes upon the mone- 
tary level of greenbacks, by investing them 
with the same properties and making them 
lawful money for the same purposes. They 
are really just as good, with the single ex- 
ception of the inferiority which the law 
creates. So long as greenbacks exist as a 
part of the currency and national bank- 
notes exist as another part there is no rea- 
son why one should be a legal tender more 
than the other. 

The farce of redeeming these bank-notes 
by greenbacks is nothing but a paper sham, 
created by law. The Government pledges 
its credit for both, and upon this fact the 
value of both is founded. Why, then, go 
through the farce of making one the 
medium of redeeming tbe other? What 
does the redeemableness of the bank-note by 
the Treasury note add to the value or securi- 
ty of the former? Nothing. If we pro- 
pose to make a paper-currency money at all, 
why not invest it with the highest, proper- 
ties of money? Why make it half-money— 
money for some purposes and not money 
for others? One of the great difficulties 
which often embarrasses the money 
market arises from this sham _ re- 
demption of bank-notes .by greenbacks. 
If both were equally a legal tender, then 
there would be no scarcity of money and no 
opportunity for speculators to play the lock- 
up game against the money market. 

We believe in getting back to specie pay- 
ment as soon as practicable; but until we do 
get there we do not believe in making a 
legal distinction between the two kinds of 
paper currency in use among the people, 
both being issued under the authority of 
the same government and both equally 
guaranteed by it. We would either wholly 
dispense with one of them or place both on 
the same level. 





THE SEPTEMBER CROP REPORTS. 


THE crop reports of September received 
in the Statistical Division of the Department 
of Agriculture present an average of 95 for 
the condition of the wheat crop as a whole, 
which is about the same as in the Septem- 
ber report of 1872, while the present area in 
cultivation is much larger. There is a man- 
ifest improvement over last year in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The aver- 
ages of Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan differ 
little from those of 1872. California and 
Indiana are less favored. The states in 
which a more than average yield of wheat 
per acre are indicated by the September 
reports are Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and Oregon, in the West, and New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts, in the East. The increased breadth in 
wheat will place the total quantity 
in several other states above the usual 
product, and give a larger aggregate 
for the crop of the United States than 
was secured in 1872. The quality is 
generally superior. In most Jocalities the 
grain yields better in the spring than 
was expected. in New York thirty-three 
counties of thirty-five reported more re- 
turns of average or poor yields and every 
Southern state fails to make an average 
crop. lowa claims an average yield upon 
a large area, as do Missouri and Kansas. 
Ohio and Michigan came very near an 
average yield. Illinois reports indicate 7 
per cent. less than average, and Indiana and 
Kentucky a still greater depreciation. The 
facts presented by correspondents show 
conclusively that crop deterioration from 
climatic causes is greatly increased by care- 
less husbandry and that crop failures are in 
a great measure avoidable. Much of the 





loss from rust blight,and even insects, is di- 
rectly traceable to low yitality, resulting 
from. the imperfect preparation of the soil 
and deficient cultivation in all parts of the 
country, especially in the South. ‘Records 
of skillful culture of wheat show repeated- 
ly double the usual averages of wheat. 
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THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE. . 


No. L—THE DOCTOR’S DUTY. 


THERE is a subject which, though not fall- 
ing within the precise limits of forensic 
medicine, ought to be thoroughly understood 
by all medical practitioners of the present 
day. It is the medical examination of persons 
desirous of insuring their lives. We purpose 
to discuss the subject occasionally in this 
column, believing it to be of sufficient im- 
portance to engage the attention not only of 
medical men, but of life-insurance agents, 
and of all persons who feel an interest in 
the safe progress of life insurance in this 
country. Our life insurance system has 
become so extensive in its operations, so 
necessary * the comfort of families and 
communities, that every physician in town 
and country may be caiied upon, in the 
course of his practice, to perform these ex- 
aminations and report their results; and 
wé do not hesitate to say that in no other 
department of medical practice can the 
possession of skill prove to be more useful 
to the public ari honorable to the prac- 
titioner. ‘ 

For the medical profession is, of necessi- 
ty, the police of Life Insurance, and its use- 
fulness lies not only in what it detects, but 
in what it prevents. Many of the deadliest 
maladies to which the human frame is lia- 
ble remain concealed from the eye of the 
unskilled observer long after they are dis- 
covered by professional scrutiny ; and but 
for the painstaking medical skill, which 
every good Lite Assurance Society ought 
to make use of in its business, the fraudu- 
lent concealment of disease would be so 
frequent that the majority of insurance 





policies would be issued on a class of lives 


far below the average character—a class 
which would, in the end, ruin every life in- 
surance institution in the land. 

The medical examiner, on turning his at- 
tention to this subject, must at the outset 
remember that he is examining the applicant 
for the purpose of rejecting, rather than ac- 
cepting his claim for insurance; and that 
no Assurance,Society can afford to insure an 
unhealthy life; and that all the calculations 
of the life insurance system are based on the 
average longevity of a number of selected 
lives; and that if these lives are not selected 
with medical care they will not attain to 
the average longevity; and that, as a skillful 
medical examination must exclude the dis- 
eased or more dangerous lives, so it will 
select the healthier or less dangerous which 
are destined to enjoy more than the full 
average of longevity. This excess of ion- 
gevity above the calculated average forms a 
very important element in what constitutes 
the best guaranty for the stability of the 
system. 

When a medical man is requested by a 
Life Assurance Society to examine an appli- 
cant for insurance, he finds either that the 
applicant is one of his own patients or that 
he is an entire stranger to him. 

If the applicant is one of his own patients, 
what is the examiner’s paramount duty? Is 
it to assist the patient in getting an insur- 
ance? or is it to prevent the society from 
insuring an unhealthy life? The last is his 
duty, of course. The examiner must, there- 
fore, be very careful to avoid that bias in 
judgment which even the most upright man 
may unconsciously have toward the per- 
sonal interests of a patient and friend. The 
fact of being commissioned to act in this 
important matter for the Life Assurance 
Society puts him in a position where he 
must become his patient’s antagonist; for 
he is in honor bound to detect and analyze 
every physical infirmity of his patient, 
whether inherited or self-acquired, and if 
necessary to decide against his eager claims 
for a life insurance. Here the interests of 
the public, as represented in our life insur- 
ance system, ought slways to be considered 
by the examiner as superior to the interests 
of his private practice. 

If, on the other band, the applicant for 
insurance is an utter stranger to the medical 
examiner, the character of the interview will 
be different. There being no friendly or 
family relations between them, the appli- 
cant may feel an antagonism which leads 
him to avoid revealing facts voluntarily. He 
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may not hesitate to conceal defects that a 
ist in his own condition, and will lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that there is no 
harm in qualifying the truth or stating only 
® portion of it. Placed in these cireym. 
stances, he naturally resents searching ques. 
tions; but yet the examiner must obtain 
true and complete and unequivocal answers, 
This is not always an agreeable task; ang 
therefore, although the character of the = 
amination must be stringent, the manner of 
it must always be kind. 

The information which the medical ex. 
amination of an applicant for insurance ig 
to develop is generally of three kinds: 

1, The peculiarities of his family history, 

2. The peculiarities of his personal his. 
tory. 

8. The present state of his health. 
~ As this classification has been adopted by 
the medical directors of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York, a corpor. 
ation which is noted for transacting the 
largest life insurance business in the world, 
and which has, consequently, given to this 
subject a very extensive research, we shall 
follow it in our discussion. It places the 
history of the applicant’s family first in im. 
portance, and is perhaps the best order that 
cap be arranged for the examination, as 
well as for our remarks upon it. 





LIFE INSURANCE LOSSES AND 
LITIGATION. 


Tue Baltimore Underwriter has done use. 
ful service in collecting from the Life Com- 
panies the death claim and litigation ex- 
perience of seventy-one companies, from 
which the following facts are elicited: 

















Number. Amount. 
Total Death Losses.......... oo ee 47,823 — $139,376,577 08 
Paid without Litigation... 46,935 137,625,375 76 
Total Litigated......cccccocccesees 888. $1,751,201 82 
Of which 
There were paid after suit....... 88 $380,677 17 
§ fully resisted...... 10 518,282 15 
Yet ‘unsettled............ 190 857,292 00 
DOOR, 6 ccc ccssgeaddccbsedeboos 388 $1,751,201 32 


It is certainly most remarkable that out 
of nearly one hundred and forty millions of 
dollars less than two millions of dollars, in 
aseries of nearly thirty years, should have 


been submitted to the courts for litigation; . 


and yet life insurance companies are held 
up as litigious and seeking to escape pay- 
ment of just claims! 

It is to be regretted that the usefulness of 
such valuable information should be marred 
by the suppression of the names of the 
companies; but this has been done at the 
request of the companies themselves. This 
table is the best evidence of the great reluct- 
ance of the companies to contest losses. In- 
deed, we should rather regard the results 
shown as indicating too great unwillingness 
to resort to the courts for the purpose of 
protecting their trust funds from fraudulent 
depredations. Tho facts in this table go far 
to give life insurance a new claim on public 
confidence, 

SS ae 


INSURANCE: ITS OBJECTS AND 
ADVANTAGES. 


Tux Qoast Review comments on the advan- 
tages and aims of insurance as follows: 


“As for life insurance, it is one of the 
most beneficent of human agents; it not 
only rescues the family from want, but it 
protects capital, builds up credit, and enables 
men to live with freedom and gratify their 
tastes as they go along. A man who begins 
by saving a trifle for his family, and keeps 
possession of it, ends by saving all for him- 
self, deprives his family of its best uses, and 
makes them anticipate his death as their 
only hope in life. While life insurance, with 
the sense of security which it brings, teaches 
him generosity to his family and the pro- 
priety of dispensing charity to others, and 
thus enables him to do a three-fold good 
with his money. 

‘Insurance is eminently an honorable 
and respectable calling, a fact to which its 
followers will proudly attest. lis ranks 
have been largely recruited of late years by 
men eminent in business and professional 
life, attracted to it by its high and beneficent 
aim; avd the prosecution of it furnishes 
that genuine tranquillity of mind and _pleas- 
ure of thought which can only be deriv 
from a consciousness of hav!1g benefited 
mankind. Its objects are to provide against 
loss of property, against poverty, with 
of its attendant privations and almost irre- 
sistible temptations to crime and outrage, to 
furnish means for the education of orpba0 
children, to protect the aged and infirm 2 
fit the incoming generations for lives of use 
fulness and honor, and to make home attract 
ive and surrounded by gracious influence 
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es 
of the expense and hazard of most 


’ Devoid cial pursuits, it passes unscathed 


ess panics and hard times; 
through og em in these reverses, for 
po] the solid protection it assumes, the 
strong arm it holds under the dependent 


ones is most appreciated.” 
INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 








— 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartuerr, Actuary. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
haan ASSETS NEARLY asi 000. 


a features of of ainis Co Com 
SRR L MANAGEMENT, 


gprs trina an 


JOHN E. E. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEAS cretary. 
WILLIan D. WHITING, Actuary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Xth, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affaires on the let December, 1872. 


een wocsived on Marine i, from Ist 


Premiums 8 on Pal cles aot marked off ist Jan- “pipaanaiga 
i Peliidaédbtadsberesesededibbeics coeee 2,070,659 45 
nia amount of aa Piasinadat $7,988,679 $7,988,679 40 


por upon Fire Risks disconn 
Premfuame: marked had Jenmary. a=, 


to 8ist December, 1872............0- - 85, 5,776,518 70 7 
Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,380,840 3 * 
Returns of Premiuma and Expenses.........+ $1,055,707 62 


The Company has the following A viz.: 
er - States and State of —— York Stock, 


tty Bank, and other Stocks.............. 730 
Loans, by’ Stocks and otheretee pide< 3,480,100 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages........ 217,000 00 
Interest x sundry notes andolains due the 

Com: » estimated at............sseeeeee 409,903 18 
Premi Notes and Buls , Smoeereet we siunes 2,755,374 14 
Cash in Bank...... Ore eececcesseecees pad aedeaind 265,098 81 

otal Amount of Assets.............eeeeeeeees $15,571,206 18 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1872, for which certificates willbe #*ued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMQN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. JA Ow. 
CHARLES DENNIS, . J. HOWLA 
W. H, Hi. MOOR BEN ABC: * 
HENRY COIT. ROBT, B. MINTURN. 
LEWIS CURTIS. ao iN W. RNH 
LES H. ELL, FRBD GRICE CHAUNCEY, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, :, E 8, STEPHENSON. 
3 REN WESTON. wi LIAM H. WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. SH EPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
ILLOT, AS. P. BURDETT, 
LLIAM F. DODGE. MA FE, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE, E a MITCHILL, 


JAMKS BRYOB. 
DANIELS. MILLER. 
NDER V. BLAKE. 


WM. STURGIS. 

HENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D. LEVERIOH. 

JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr, JOSIAH 0. LOW. 

©, A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 8d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - - $1,000,000 CO 
Surplus = - - = 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 

Branch Offices: 
21 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
10 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BAB JAM , STRASER 
BENS, KRNOLD” - HIRSM BA ARNEY, 























WRENCE TURNUR 

& B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GAND ry 

WM. H.SWAN, AMURL A. SAWYER, 

HENRY 0, BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS, 

AURELIUS B. HULL, . MORGAN, 

WILLIAM M, VAI JAMES LOW 

THEODORE 1, HUSTED, | WILLIAM BRY 

GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 

D. H. ARNOLD. WELLINGTON CLAP 

WM. M. OCHARDS, HENRY F. SPA JS, 

HORACE B. CLAFLIN, OHN. PAINE 

JA&, FREELAND, OB'T H. McCURDY, 

©, J, LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLt, 

JOHN D, MAI OHN H. EA2LE, 

LORING ANDREWS, HENRY EYRE, 

CARLOS OCUBB, CHAKLES H. H, 

i nD 

SHERMAN HARTWELL, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ARTHUR W. ae, coal M, BUCKINGHAM, 


ABRAM RBY, Beoreiary A cal Dept. 
SORN K, AELEY Genera) Agent. 
CHAN. HL DUTCHER: Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





scawetie 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 € BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


C. ¥..WEMPLE, Vice-President. 





SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Co., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


——— 


ASSETS se ae 
INCOME, - ©. -2>Kux0- 


ROBERT L. CASE. President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE; Vice-Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


—_——9——_—_—_ 


“ Liberal tnt A" made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, ¥. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest, 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 








$8,000,000 








SEARLES STANTON. ndetasdadscabancesécsdabhdedian, <sancdanaantes Stanton, Sheldon & Co, 
JAMES P. WALLAUE....... iSageinecoanessepens President Gearemioe and Indemnity Co, 
R. 8. B weUssIN b a8e cll -clntesegdhecccocdSqsaccqughademaaliel Merchant, ot Caeirent, N. Ls 
Solon F. GOODRIDGE. ios anita ail Mercban ‘81 Pine street, N. Y. 
HUGH ALLEN..........-0006 -- Western Transp. L me 5 bb oe L N. oO: 
TOM By KETORING(. 0. cccccccccscccccncccccccrsssesccccsecess Of Dun 0. 
yo RR iy REE ey ree ee ar Te Merch: ant. | b 0 a sl mee ¥ 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL -Mesciom, 31 Spruce street, N. 
Ez. HAIGHT....... --Merchant, 331 Broadway, N 
EB. W. BANCROP®, . 5. occ ccs cvcsee! ore dcteguesesscsgotcce cos H. B. Claflin & Co., N. ¥ 
JESSE K. BRL. ....ccccccoccosccerees National Bank, cond Orleans, La, 


HARLES A. COE..........0. «0 dos obbade ck: AMSTEL Bhd <Gin adc Merchant. 


OTHERS, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


The Dipubote Life Insurance Company is prepared issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 
death, with when he reaches = cortain age, which is never a ee 5, or to his representatives on his previous 
death, with certain important benefits — before cqnoaied fs pany. 
e policy contains a 0 pulation o payed hrs ‘aa "definite surrender value, which may be with- 
As... in CASH, at the end of any policy 7 year; or fe may a with the company, drawing an annual interest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much pore per cent. for a complete year as the average interest of the 
- any’s investments in its preceding fiscal year has exc ceded 6 per cen 
'o ev such ae is attached a table analyzing the poe per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
onc Rpm § year of its possible qienne: Ist, the margin ided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims excess aoe expected ; he advance normal cos OF "the insurance to be done by tbe company in 
each year: Lf-inewrance we iy r reserve which is to be nocumslated a at 4 per cent. 
e rates of premiuns and tables. ttiached to the policies have been Ce pe by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, Exvizur Wriaat, 0} nm, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachuse’ 
te Books and other information apply at the Company’s Office or any of its Agencies, To successful men 


ra ot HOME e 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH rise bige 2 ea _— 5e6 6th Avenue. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - = - eR ts $2,500,000 O 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, SE ae ee Ey 75 
LIABILITIES, Fi MPa MFA LP $365,564 32' 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
Vortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the ist day of July, 1873 : 




















Dash in Bank a ono cin hs Hien oil Teal eeisle wont, OL IBMU S23 1. 355 Pd 
Bonds and Mo eing firs on real estate worth $4,338,600 ..... tT meet Ry 
Loans on Stocks, payable on. demand (market value of beth ai Pais: eee pee 147.740 oe 
United States Stocks (market Value). ....--+-secsececseercceeccececesccet® 5s  ‘t0teeeeencseenerersonene 1,73 4,075 00 
tate Bonds (market value).......cccssccerevegsecccccnccccessscccceccetssseenen oe 2s 0 

terest due on Ist July, 187? 4 26, 
Salance in hands of agen’ 243,386 

ie receivable,......5:-+s-s+5 LB, 

lalvages and ebe TN oo nn na Vine taal pa ade pacaned baactaed Cabbaabelidons ote 4 50 $ 
ums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office .........-..c.c.csecc0sssssseseessceonce 3 

















Total..... eocee ccccceccccoccccosescoosencess iP ecccccseeesnsccccce ecaccececccssesecs oe $4,408,573 7s 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


"iam a ACCIDENTS. 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO 
W YO CITY. 


Assets January lst, 1873, 
#1,163,078.65. 
RK. CITY. 
INS 
="; “mn aca 











Onneeat is commended to those insurance. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Office. 











Savings Endowment Plan ted by this 
ent, 
T. W. Russe E. W. Parsons, ’ ioe- President, 
rw ZOuN BPE Wis 


President Zewanp W, 
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T'wenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: & 


Ni vs. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1si, 1873 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities ° . 4 . - $6,308,900 £2 
Interest received and accrued e ° e > 1,206,506 43 


$18,689,747 36 





7,515,407 05 
$26,205,154 41 





DISBURSEMENTS. : 


Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies . 2,263,392 07 
LifeAnnuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law exponen, Balaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. . - 255,185 49 


nine REED OS 
$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - ~- _ - $2,242,746 64 

Invested in United States, New York State, ond other stocks 
(market value $4,227,397 88), ccst  - - 4,140,518 95 

Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (qoarket ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost - 

Real Estate - 

Bonds and Mortgages. (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company ag additional collateral 
security - 

Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,534 28 


these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
Quarterly and semi- annual premiums, dus subsequent to J an. 1, 
1873 - 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing poli zies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on time policies $800, pre, in 
cluded in Liabilities) -. - - 72,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - att Te ee 29,083 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - = © «© © + 112,152 33 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost . - . - - 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, S21 ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1678 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 

$117,621,753 21 participating insurancegat 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, non- perticipating (st 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - - - 19,418, 926 48 
Balance of Return Proniom of 1872, payable during the year 

1878 - - - 131, 436 76 

————— $30,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re. 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participatir.g 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. _The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if fhe policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. © 

WM. H. APPLETON Anne & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 83 ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT ce ery ores Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN laflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR UJ. F. ‘come Co. , 73 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice- President of of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D, O’DLLL, Superintendent of Agencies. < 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., >t Medical 
GEORGE WILEES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHABLES, WRIGHT, MD,, Assis’t Medical Examines, 


Agents Wanted. 


READ! READY! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathgmatical problem 
that we give with THz INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
/ QET ? 

For $3.25 he will receive Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either oue of 
the following premiums, and can select: 

ist. The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificegt steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from ‘F’. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable stect en- 
graving entitled ‘“‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engray- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

Ath. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion ; 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter. It is now 
being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORS, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material No EXTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU- 





ABLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND 4 REALLY 


———————————— 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF OBROMO LER 
GRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready tie de. 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby. tg 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres 
ent year. ; 
WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor. 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every sabseri, 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 


they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 


one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we Offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let all who desire an agency anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
8 Park Place, New York City, 
Box 2787. 


Ghe Judepenient, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso. 
lute protection against, losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 





“ 175 “96 
“ 1.00 “13 “ “ 
. 3.50 “ 52 “ — after3mos 


- 4.00 “ 52 - after 6 mos. 

If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year ad- 
ditional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 





SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the exptration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are attached to the 
wrapper of the paper; but when a postage-stamp is 
received the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our Agents in London to regeive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subseribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.~If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspap and periodicals from the post-office, oF 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary Advertisements. | ttre 


4 times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... .85¢. 
ime: (three months).65e. (13 “(three months). 
6 “ (six “ ).60c. 6 “ (six “ ).15e. 
52°“ (twelve “  »).50c.\52 “ (twelve “  ).6ie 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 






Ltime......cecccccecccccccnccccesesenerereeeresees $1. 

4 times (one MINtH)......2.ccceeereeeeeeeecee 95c. 

18 times (three MONtHS)...+.....---eeeereneree 900. 

6% “ (six hy FD. deccccccsesspeeed » «850. 

%  (twEIVE “* — da ceceeccecceneccesercns 80c. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES...... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATS 


Line, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
HENRY C. BOWEN; 








No. $ Park Place, New Yorks 
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tg SPECIAL NOTICE. 2 

Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--owe of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a * MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
cnet Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blai~ 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. 


We have given 


away as premiums for new 


: subscribers over 12,000 of 


these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
tly increasing: 

i our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when tt will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth* $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 
‘ws hear from you x 








PREMIUMS. 


A 
PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago‘an oil painting was so much of ararity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it ¢s 
au oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us.so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe Inpr- 
_PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and’ varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
“$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


HIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
RT GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of _the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 
Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
ER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the spleydid engraving aforesaid to every 
-person who shall send us the name of ONE 
new su ber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
on for two years and send us six dollars. 
We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case added ratrge or the money 
will positively be refu 
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“| RITCHIE'S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 


GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 


States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
ty: now given away for one new subscriber 
an 


This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 














IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
NGFELLOW. BEECHER, 
SEDG WICK, CURTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON. 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH. BR. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
ILL SOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY, MRS. STOWE. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICH CARY, WHITTIER, 
RENTICE, LOWELL. 
@. W. KENDALL BOKER. 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POR. SAXK. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, 
1 GALLAGHER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOKFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tu= 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 


and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new'name, with the money 
—viz., 8.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of ident Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Writson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY oF Wan. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pastehoard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of @ new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing moré and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, cAlled books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this velume, go to work and secure it, 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Diamonds” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music 'Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to Tot INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 











“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine’ (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send w@ the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sené by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 








P,-0, Box 2787, New Yor! 


Magazines. 


Wr will send for one year Tom InpE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galacy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zne—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to Tue 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
_ person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Ta INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (mortthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as @ 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00 


We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $450; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send-us the 
names of two new subscribers to Tar INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and Vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any ‘person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as @ present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE Iy- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & Baxer’s world-renowned Na. 
28 Family Sewing Machine sells for $5% 
cash. We will present such a machine te 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates 
$3.00 each, is $57—liitle more than the cash 
prue of the mochine, thus giving Tue INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines, 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 
will be given to any one who sends us ths 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, wit} 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is —— in popularity every day 
and i¢ fast oming a necessity in every 























family. Send to us for a circular, descriy 


ing its wonderful economy and capacity, 
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Farm ant Garden. 


NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCENERY. 


No. X. 


THE MOUNTAINS, PARKS, AND CAN- 
YONS OF COLORADO. ° 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 














AFTER so pleasant an experience as our ride 
to Colorado Springs, we determined to plunge 
directly into the midst of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and have a rough and tumble camping 
trip up and down its canyons, across its streaus, 
and ascend its lofty ranges. Ten camping 
teams were dispatched two days in advance of 
us, with orderé to select a good camping place, 
and then meet us at a given point at the end of 
the mountain railroad. Promptly at time, 
noon, we found them ;®but, heavens! what 
scenery and experience we had been through. 
Such a ride is nowhere to be excelled or men- 
tioned in descriptive literature. 

Leaving Denver by the-cars of the Colorado 
Central Railroad, we travel leisurely for an hour 
up the fertile valley of the Clear Creek, along 
which are built splendid irrigating ditches 
and laid out rich grain and vegetable farms. 
The farms in this valley have all been re- 
claimed from original dry and arid soil. The 
farmers have pre-empted the land, and, uniting 
together in companies or otherwise, have built 
irrigating ditches, which take their start in the 
stream up at the base of the mountains, then 
running parallel with the stream, at top 
of the banks, the water is let out at intervals 
irom the sides, overflows the sloping land in all 
directions and converts the dry plain into the 
most fertile of soils. 

Most of this soil is washed down from the 
foot-hills, broken, crumbled granite, contain- 
ing large amounts of potash and other mineral 
elements. When this is ploughed, seeded, and 
irrigated it produces the most surprising crops. 
Wheut is remarkably well suited to the soil, 
and the produce will average fully 40 bushels 
per acre, while vegetables are productive to an 
astonishing degree. Irrigation costs but $1.50 
per acre per year, and lands not worth taking 
formerly are now worth $50 per acre and yield 
every year $25 to $50 income. Potatoes area 
favorite and sure crop all over the territory. I 
bave noticed them growing in ranches away up 
the sides of the mountains, 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
elevation—tbrifty, dark green in color, and im- 
mensely productive, bearing 400 to 600 bushels 
per acre and averaging in price from 3 to 5 
cents per pound, er $1.50 to $2 per bushel. All 
through the territory wherever exist streams 
these irrigating ditches can be constructed, ata 
cost of about $1,000 per mile, and the number 
of scres reclaimed from waste condition and 
made available is yearly becoming yreater and 
greater. Dairying in the territory is a first- 
class occupation. Most of the fine butter comes 
from this Clear Creek valley or up the Platte, 
and prices generally obtained are about 35 to 
40 cents per pound, with rapid sale for all that 
is produced. 


CLEAR CREEK CANYON.—THE CROOKED EST RAIL- 
ROAD IN AMERIOA, 


After a ride of fifteen miles, we arrive at the 
head of the valley, and, passing under the shad- 
ow of Castle Rock, 600 feet high, stop at Gold- 
en. This is a thriving inland village, with nu- 
merous busy furnaces and coal mines, while the 
streets are animated and betoken business thrift. 
On the outskirts of the place is a university, 
with buildings costing $125,000. 

We change from the cars of the broad gauge, 
and take a little train on the narrow-gauge 
track, only three feet in width. Our train is 
fitted with pretty cars, setting low over the 
track and ronning very smoothly, while in the 
rear is a platform car, with awning to protect us 
from showers. This little railroad is the great. 
est curiosity in our history. Only about twenty- 
five miles long, it still has an income of $10,000 
per mile per year, is full of business, and pays 
an immense dividend upon first cost. Ido not 
know of any railroad in the United States 
which for its first year of opening can show as 
remarkable financial an exhibit as this. 

The road is constructed with great cost, around 
remarkably short curves, up the canyon of Clear 
Creek, hugging the sides of the rocks, crossing 
upon iron-bound bridges and along stone em- 
bankments built directly up out of the bed 
and sides of the stream. The canyon averages 
50 to 100 feet in width, with walls of rock 
1,500 feet high. The creek is a rapid 
stream, of 20 to 50 feet width, with very 
rapid descent; its course constantly being 
broken with rocks, irregular curves, and sharp 
corners, with here and again large rocks rising 
abruptly out of the foaming current. Dashing, 
foaming, with crests and spray constantly toss- 
ing upward, it runs for twenty miles or 
more its erratic course. Immediately over- 
hanging this turbulent scene are the stupen- 
dous rocky cliffs which line the stream for 
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its entire distance. They are in all manner 
of varied forms and most wild, weird aspects. 
With startling suddenness ourtrack seems to be 
interrupted by a colossal, precipitous rock, 
throwing out a shoulder almost across the 
creek; but the “little wonder’? goes easily 
around it, the track being well supported on the 
outside of the cliff. The curve is very short.and 
one end of the train is. out of sight on the 
other side ere the rear has left the first side. 
Thus twisting and turning, we follow this 
canyon for 17 miles by the railroad, and then, 
meeting our teams, spend a week or more in 
following its course for 30 miles further on, 
till we reach its source in the snow-banks on 
the very bosom of Grey’s Peak. 


OAMP LIFE. 


For ten days we traveled by horse and wagon, 
sleeping under tents or on the bare ground, 
eating from the good things which our cooks 
manufactured over a camp-fire. And perhaps 
no ten-days’ trip ever revealed so much that 
was wonderful, beautiful, and healthful; for 
during this time we wandered leisurely from 
place to place—botanists fairly crazy with de- 
light over the magnificent collection of moun- 
tain plants they succeeded in finding ; entomol- 
ogists, poking over old stones and woodpiles, 
also delighted with bugs, whose names it would 
demand more scientific accomplishment to 
pronounce than I ever can possess ; the artists 
picking up all the pretty bits of scenery; and 
the rest, ladies included, devoting the entire 
time to perfect enjoyment and health-inspiring 
draughts of the elixirlike, pure, refreshing at- 
mosphere, 

At Denver we were but 5,300 feet elevation ; 
but at each successive day’s camp we ascended 
1,000 to 2,000 feet, until at one point, just at the 
base of Grey’s Peak, we were fully 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, Strange to say, our 
first night out, at our lowest elevation, was our 
coldest one; while our highest camp was our 
warmest one. Those who indulged in a 
snooze in the cabin, just at hand, were colder 
and more uncomfortable than those who stuck 
to the tents. But it was hardy work. It 
gave new strength to our sinews, developed 
our lungs, and added new fire, enthusiasm, 
and recruitment, after the long railroad ride 
from the East. When we did emerge from the 
mountain trip, we felt tough and brown as 
beavers, strong as young bucks. A broad crim- 
son biush overspead our hands and faces, where 
the sun had in his downward rays touched us 
too strongly; but his touch was one of health. 
We got all sorts of baths—sun bath in middle 
of day, shower bath in the afternoon, and a cold 
bath of night air at night; yet we all thrived, 
appetites were remarkable, plates went up to 
the “‘ grand reservoir” at meal-times more than 
once, and our cooks got more than a few 
compliments upon their art of serving us 
appetizing biscuits, meat, corn, tomatoes, 
peaches, etc. Think of the task of furnishing 
forty hungry individuals, morning, noon, and 
night, for ten days (1,200 meals), with a ‘“‘ good 
square meal,”’ and then traveling with ten 
teams and twenty horses twenty to thirty miles 
each day besides, up and down the longest 
hills we ever knew! Yet it was done success- 
fully and with leisure. Our gentlemen vowed 
no such coffee ever was found; and the ladies 
hugged their tea-cups, loth to let them go til 
wellemptied. Our meals were taken in true 
camp style. Our tables were spread on the 
grass, every one helped themselves, and there 
was some delicate stepping to avoid putting 
one’s foot in the pan of potatoes or knocking 
over the dish of molasses. But such accidents 
never happened, although I very much feared 
once for the erratic course of the foot of one og 
our parsons. But that, too, although always in 
the way, demolished nothing. Still I did hear 
one of the youngest and merriest of 
the crew say he had a stinging recol- 
lection of the rapid descent of the Parson’s 
coffee as it spilled down his neck. But it all 
went merry and successful. .We seemed to be 
always meeting toll-gate after toll-gate, with 
the challenge to pull out $5 or $10; and these 
coming so close together gave currency to the 
remark that they were the most indigenous of 
the productions of the country. At least, we 
felt very indignant. 

One of the most enjoyable rides we took was 
through Bergen’s Park, nearIdaho. Fortwelve 
miles we traveled through a panorama of 
beautiful prairie woodland and mountaio 
scenery. The hills, valleys, and undulating 
elevations were so smooth and picturesque I 
doubt if their superior in attractiveness can be 
found in the same distance. 

Next in attractiveness is Idaho Springs, a fa- 
vorite summer resort for tourists and invalids. 
This is situated right at the foot of Virginia 
Canyon and is filled with excellent hotels and 
boarding-houses.. The Springs are mainly valu. 
able for bathing, the bath being warm sulphur, 
with temperature of about 80 degrees, and pos- 
sessing strong, invigorating properties. Soda 
springs also exist; not very strong, however, 
and used mainly for drinking purposes. 

But the atmosphere is much more tonic and 











efficacious. The elevation of the place is about 
7,000 feet. The days are cool and the air 
balmy and delicious. For a quiet, enjoyable 
mountain retreat it is just the coziest, laziest, 
and most enjoyable of the moantain towns. 

Passing through this, we still follow up 
Clear Creek Canyon, to Georgetown, 8,000 feet 
elevation, with its successful mines and fur- 
naces ; then on 12 miles further, to the sides of 
Grey’s Peak. 

ASCENT OF GREY’S PEAK. 

The ascent of this mountain monster was the 
greatest event of the trip. For nearly 3,000 
feet we toiled wearily in zig-zag paths up the 
rocky sides. Beautiful cooling springs bubbled 
out along the path at intervals and once we 
crossed an immense field of snow. Then ensued 
a@ snowball party. The warm August sun 
looked down upon the rare sport of the snow- 
ball frolic, and we gained new breath for the 
final pull. 

At last we reach the top, 14,300 feet high, and 
a glorious extended vision greets us. Im- 
mediately at the western base is a beautiful 
lake, then further beyond is the deep valley of 
the Blue River, hastening through meadows of 
charming green to meet the great Colorado 
Canyon. 

Still further westward are the long ranges of 
the Mountains of the Holy Cross, capped with 
eternal snow. Northwestward are the Wah- 
satch Mountains, 150 miles away, yet clearly 
discernible. Northward James’s and Long’s 
Peaks, and southward Pike’s Peak and the 
Spanish Peaks, while eastward stretches the 
endless plain. In the intervening space are 
grouped amyriad of valleys and mountains, of 
varying hights, giving an aspect as if the coun- 
try had suddenly been turned up on end and 
stuck full of mammoth spikes. Our range of 
vision covered a country 150 miles on each side 
of us, and mountains by the thousand, majestic 
and grand, were gathered within the glorious 
sweep. 

Right in the midst of this vast congress of 
mountains lay the two famous parks, South 
Park and Middle Park, the former the largest and 
the latter much the more beautiful. Hemmed 
in on all sides with these huge mountain and 
rock ranges, the approach to them is difficult. 
Yet roads have now been made across the sides 
of the cliffs andover the range and they 
are easily traveled by ordinary wagons. In the 
Middle Park the surface is varied—full offgreen 
grassy meadows and frequent bills. There are 
grand fishing facilities, as well as splendid 
scenery. Grand Lake is the favorite fishing re- 
sort, and strings of 300 fish are not infrequent 
as the result of one day’s sport. The Hot 
Springs, too, possess great curative properties, 
and will in time become a popular bathing re- 
sort. 

After our visit to Grey’s Peak we returned 
through the numerous canyons and overmoun- 
tain roads, visiting mines and ascending the 
peaks near Caribou, where we overlooked a 
magnificent sweep of country. Then back 
through Bowlder Canyon and homeward to 
Denver along the base of the mountains. Bowl- 
der Canyon is famous in guide-book literature, 
full of Titanic rocks. The road runs along under 
its cliffs, crossing and recrossing the creek 
something -.xe forty-two times in five miles, 
and exceedingly well-fringed with pine trees 
and other verdure. In the midst of the Canyon 
opens a side canyon, with a very large fall of 
water, sixty feet in hight. Standing upon the 
rocks immediately overhanging the fall, there 
is beheld a pretty canyon reaching still further 
back, with other falls, and the stream leaps 
from rock to rock in easy, artistic way. 

I do not know of a more enjoyable field for 
travelers than this method of camping and ex- 
ploration of the beautiful canyons and parks of 
the mountain. From July to September the 
climate is exceedingly favorable. Teams can 
be procured, and with tents and outfits of pro- 
visions one can spend a month or two in novel 
and exhilarating pleasure at a cost not exceed- 
ing ordinary hotel board. The days are uni- 
formly mild and sunny. Raio-storms occur, if 
at all, only in the afternoon and are over in 
half an hour. The rain is quickly evaporated, 
leaving the ground by night as free from damp 
as in mid-day. The exposure to the climate 
produces no colds, chills, or fever; and a good 
sleep at night is sure to be guaranteed to any 
one who is not afraid to wrap his blanket 
around him. Ihave slept for twenty-five days 
in blankets under tents upon the bare grass, 
and never enjoyed life better or gained greater 
vigor. But camp life is not always necessary. 
The mountains are full of ranches and villages. 
Scarcely further apart than four or five miles 
good mountain hotels can be found, and I have 
always found them excellent in rooms and 
board. No better bread or meat can be gained 
in any country than these mouptaineers can 
give you, with the addition of the richest of 
milk. At one place (the Teller House, Central 
City) we found a hotel as finely furnished as 
apything in Chicago; and yet it was built di- 
rectly over a mine. Over $5,000 of ore was 
taken out in digging its cellar. 
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The attractions of Colorado to the settler are 
great. As long as mining exists in the Moun. 
tains so long will there be 4 fine demand for 


‘produce and it is one of the grandest Countries 


forfarming. At the base of the mountain irri. 
gation is necessary, but in the mountaing there 
are frequent green fields, forming places tor 
pretty ranches or farms. Here grass ig always 
green and irrigation comes from the mountain 
showers. Colorado is especially fine for dairy. 
ing. Every facility exists—pure water, good 
feed, and cool atmosphere. It is likewise a re. 
markable country for stock. They feed any. 
where, live out doors all the year through, cost 
but moderately for keeping, and are quick in 
fattening. Beef is fine everywhere in the terri. 
tory. Grain-raising is possible only in irri- 
gated fields andthe average of wheat is 30 to 
40 bushels per acre. The flour is admirable in 
color and sweetness, and one of the mills—viz, 
at Littleton—has achieved such a repatation 
for its superior grades that it is shipped as far 
East as Boston, at the high price of $12 per bp, 
We used some of it in our camping experience, 
and never want better biscuits or bread, | 
would prefera farm or residence in Colorado 
to any other of the Far Western States, | 
think any one with modest capital would be 
successful and contented. I can reco 

the climate to invalids as better calculated to 
do them good than any portion of the East, 

DENVER, COLORADO. 
oe 


SUGGESTIONS TO WINDOW. 
GARDENERS. 


BY 8. O. Jd. 








THe cultivation of house-plants is closely 
connected with the healthful condition of our 
living and sleeping apartments. Every one 
conversant with the functions of the leaves of 
plant will recognize the necessity of giving an 
abundance of fresh air; indeed, many of us 
never knew how to regulate our rooms for our 
own comfort until we studied the well-being of 
our plants. 

The oxygen of the atmosphere is indispensa- 
ble to the health of human life ; it purifies the 
blood and, united with other elements, is ex- 
haled in the form of carbonic acid gas, which, 
though very deleterious to human Iffe, consti- 
tutes one of the chief nourishments of plant 
life. The leaves absorb it, and, while they appro- 
priate its carbon, restore its oxygen to the at. 
mosphere. Plants require pure air; but the 
amount of oxygen that they absorb is not 
adequate to that which they exhale, and by 
their agency the air is thus kept in a healthy 
equilibrium, 

Many persons assert that carbonic acid is 
never exhaled by plants in a healthy condition, 
but that the fluid which they do so abundantly 
disengage is only pure water. The amount of 
fluid exhaled by leaves is very considerable, 
and can be easily seen by gathering a handful of 
fresh leaves and placing an inverted glass over 
them. Soon it will become covered with drops 
upon its surface from the condensation of the 
moisture. The plant drinks up a large supply 
of water, which is breathed forth into the air 
from the upper surfaces of the leaves. 

This explains why the leaf of the pitcher 
plant, when it is supplied with a closed 1id, will 
yet be found filled with water. It grows in wet 
places, and the stems and leaves draw up the 
moisture. It is this same exhalation that makes 
the leaves you bave gathered wither away uo- 
less their stalk is placed in water. This process 
goes on even when the supply from the stem is 
cut off, until the leaf becomes flaccid. So the 
healthful condition of the foliage of every 
plant is a vital necessity ; and the cleanliness of 
the leaves and stems seem still more important, 
for if the leaves and green bark are covered 
with dust and impurities there can be no fresh 
growth, no buds and flowers. 

There are many plants that are a disgrace to 
the windows in which they grow. Fresh sir 
is never given to many a stand of plants, and 
the windows are double or tightly fastened, 80 
that not a breath of air can enter. The owner 
of the plants languishes with headache and 
neuralgia, complains of lassitude and want of 
strength, while her plants dwindle and pine for 
the bright air of Heaven, which can be ob- 
tained without price by all who will seek it. 

Lungs and leaves are chemical workshop § 
which demand the oxygen contained in the 
pure air and will not perform their functions 
without it, It is most desirable for .amatedt 
gardeners to study into the right kind of food 
with which to feed the plants they cherisb. 
Some florists sneer at the variety of soils 
recommended for the use of the would-be wil 
dow gardener ; not thinking that plants 50 eul- 
tivated are deprived of the moisture that their 
plants receive while grown in greenhouse 
warmed by hot-water pipes and kept dark dar- 
ing the evening, while in house culture one 
must fight against gas, furnace-heated peers 
and a dry, hot atmosphere, often above 70 A 
grees, then falling below 40 degrees. Neither . 
warm water so essential for greenhouse plaa 
as for those grown in windows. 
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A plant will grow vigorously without liquid 
or warm water under the care of a 
gcientifie florist; but transplant it into the 
windows of a city house and see for yourself the 
different treatment it will require. 

Tho great secret of window gardening is to 

as much as possible the disadvan- 

under which the plants labor, and render 

tion as similar as possible to those 
aanee are placed in Nature. 

Flowers seem to mea necessary part of the 
furniture of a room, and they will excite an in- 
terest in your heart only second to that which 
you take in your children, while to the child- 
Jess they will in a great degree supply the 

of children. Their beauty and variety, 
theirfragrance and freshness endear them to all. 
The love of them is universal. There is not 
anything upon which the world is more agreed 
than upon the universal praise of the “green 
things of the earth.” 

Once in a while we may meet with some one 
who is so engrossed in money-making that 
every other emotion of a refining nature is 
swallowed up in the passion of accumulation; 
and we may also see a farmer of so churlish a 
disposition that he looks with contempt upon 
his daughters’ attempts to fill the windows. of 
his shabby house with something bright and 
beautiful. Yet 1 hope these exceptions are 
rare ; for flowers are not only admired butloved, 
and we read in '‘ Picciola” how a poor prison- 
ers life was made endurable by watching the 
growth of one tiny flower amid the flagstones 
of the pavement which surrounded his prison 
house, and Cowper tells us that, though he 
could carry all his little store of flowers upon 
his shoulders, yet they were of more value to 
him than Lord Bute’s magnificent garden was 
to its owner. 

Many a heart can echo this sentiment of the 
beloved fireside poet ; for it is not merely the 
wealthy who take pride and pleasure in the 
culture of plants, but the poor farmer’s daugh- 
ter and the seamstress delight in the roses 
and geraniums which they cherish with deep 
tonduess and whose green leaves and fragrant 
blossoms add a charm and *freshness to their 
surroundings. The universal fondness for 
flowers is seen ia the representations of them 
in so many of the articles of vertu and of use 
which we gather around us. Jewels are 
wrought in the shape of leaves and flowers; 
trinkets of all kinds are seen arranged in the 
forms of flowers ; our carpets are woven with 
floral designs ; the paper-hangings on our walls 
represent clusters of flowers, ferns, and vines. 
The print factories obtain the most lovely 
patterns for their calicoes from flowers and we 
daly use tablecloths and napkins covered with 
their designs. Our furniture makers also call 
them to their aid, and we see them carved in 
allkinds of wood-work, while the iron-mon- 
gers ornament their stoves with devices of 
leaves and flowers, both for parlor and kitchen 
use. 

From our earliest childbood we are accus- 
tomed to their presence. Yet to many of us 
the book which Nature writes is a sealed book 
and its beauties are revealed only to those that 
seek to know them. 

Whoever can cultivate in a window, a bal- 
Cony, or a roof-top flowers and shrubs has 
always something to engage and interest the at- 
tention and to preserve the mind from ennui or 
from pernicious indulgences; has also a daily 
Tecreation, and, while she administers to their 
needs, her love for them will increase until 
flowers will bccome a needful part of her exist- 
ence and she can never be at loss for something 
to occupy her leisure hours, something to love 
and care for. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


To have a dry cellar, dig out the bottom 
of the cellar, commencing at the sides, two 
inches below the walls, increasing the depth to 
the center, so that it shall have the form of an 
inverted arch. Then the earth should be pounded 
firmly and well cemented, allowing the cement 
to go under the walls an inch or so and-up the 
sides for two feet. Then the bottom should be 
filled up level with sand and paved. If this is 
all property done, the cellar will be rendered 
ary permanently. 





--An Australian paper records the achicve- 
ment of twelve shearers of sheep, who between 
Monday morning and 3:30 P. M. of the follow. 
ing Saturday turned out the handsome number 
of 7,579 ewes and lambs, averaging 1,263, or 
105 per man per day. The work was well 
done, and itis added that the feat has “rarely 
been equaled and never excelled in the colony.” 


--..A Cincinnati correspondent of The Horti- 
culturist says that the timber of the Catalpa is a 
Very durable wood for posts, standing in the 
same list with the mulberry, locust, and cedar, 
While it is rapid in growth. He has a tree fifty 
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Massachusetts, have a ready. market for their 


potatoes at the starch mills of that place, The 
past season over 300,000 bushels of potatoes 
were worked up in the regan eg of starch, 

which netted the farmers over $90,000 


.-.» Walnut stumps are becoming valuable ag 
articles of merchandise at the East. Some one 


has discovered that the curly grain @f the roots 
can be used for veneering bs rposes with oa 
success, and the result is thut they are in de- 
mand and are worth $150 per stump. 
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A @Loomy state of the mind, a dull head- 
ache, a want of energy, a disposition to 
magnify every evil, a sense of weariness,and 
a@ disinclination to motion are some of the 
symptoms which indicate a derangement of 
the Liver or Bilious System. Speedy relief 
from so miserable a condition can be ob- 
tained by resorting at once to Dr. D. Jayne’s 
Sanative Pills, 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. - 


These Pills are composed exclusively of vegetable in- 
gredients, and, although they entirely supersede the use of 
mercury, do not leave any of its injurious effects. They 
act directly upon the liver and are a valuable remedy in 
all pate a derangement resulting from a disordered 

organ. Liver Complaint, Bilious Disorders, 

Indisestion, Sick Headache, ayeneee and other Fevers, 

.9 etc., all succumb to the free use of ScHENCK’s Man- 
Rts Pills. For sale by all druggists and dealers. 


BOX OF LIVER PILLS FREE! 


with a bottle ot Ague Medicine, warranted 


To Cure Chills and Fever, 4** *°r 


KRESS FEVER TONIC 


and take no aapotionto forit. Itisthe supeet or 4 in 
the market, Your woe: can get it f 
W. C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati, oO. 











EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauii- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
shin; both are obtained by using 
7 aa Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragranz, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap: Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Articles 
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Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 
Pure Blooming Complexion. 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, Itdoesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heal 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 
Supburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. De 
63 Park Place, New on. +f ov 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC 
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A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
- BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 
FOR GRASS, st TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


‘actory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for caroaher 











TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains ieave New York, from = of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as follow 

Express for Harrisburg, Pitt: oo, the West and 
South, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A.M., 
ee and 8:30 P.M. Sund day 5, 7, 8:30 P. M 

For Baltimore, Washington, and the South, via 
“Pennsylvania Air Line,” at 8:50) AM.» 3:20 and P. 
M. Sunday 9 P. M. And ve | AYA B. R. 


A. M., 12:30 and § yop 
Ex ress for Phila., 8:50, 9, O50" A. M., 15:30, 3:20, 4, 5, 2, 
8:30, 9 P. M., and 12’ night. Sunday 7, _ 2 vand ) P. 
For Phila., via Kensington, at 7 A 6:10 ¥. 
Sunday 6: 110 P. 
rant and a class 7:5 P.» 





ay Hee — 6:0, 7,740 810.9, 10, 11 A. M., 2 M., |, 
2, 2:30, 3, 3:30, 4:10, 4:30, 5°10, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30,"7, 7:30, 8, 
£08 8 4 1:0 P. M., and 12 ight." Sun unday 5:20, 6:10 
For Elizabeth, 6. 6.30, 7, 4.40, 8.10, 9, 10, 11 A.M. 12 M., 1, 
, 2:30, 3, 3:30, 4:10, 4:30," 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8, 8:30, 
9, 10, 11:30 P.'M., and 12 night.’ Sunday 5-20, 6:10, 7, 8. 
and9 Pp. M 
For Rahway, 6, 6.30, 7, 8:10, 9, 9:20, and . M., 12 noon, 
1,2, 2:30 3, 3:30, 4: i, 430 6:20, 5:40, 6 6 W, 6:80, 1, 7:30. 8, 


r W 
230, 3:20, 4 ridge nd B 
For New onsen, 7 ands. 10 A.M., 12 M., 2, 3, 4:10, 3: 
= 8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 mght. Sunday 6:10, 8:30, an 


. M. 
For. or Hast Millstone, 8.10 A. M., 12 noon, 4.10 and 5:20 


For Lambertville and Flemington, 9 A. — and 2P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 2 and 4 P. M. 
Accom. aoe Rorgeusown, Bur 

and 9:i 12.30, 2, 4, 5, and pi P.M. 
For Freehoid, i? A.M., 2and 4 P: 
For baton Pemberto: ervon, Camden, 6 A.M, <y via 
er No.1, bg Fe 


ou >and Camden, 


rey A. M., 4: 
0s My 8 K 


R., 6; Te 3 Sunday. 6:40 A 
From P YRS Sy ee , 6:54 ie ii: a ne 5 A. 
unday 
Bob, G40, 6:00, 10235 ng the 3:55, 10:1 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435. and 944 contain No. 
Astor House, and foot of Peet and Courtiandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 
D.M, BOYD. JR. 

General Pass. agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
fat One thousand testimonies received as the 











i . ee free. N 
ddregs either TROY or or West reer. i 18 ‘i 









Bstablished in 1837. 
Superior Bellis of vent ciara anu Sang’ 
mounted 2 the best 
ings, for 






We Sliustrated Catalogue sent Fre.. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t., Cincinnati 





OVER THIRTY 





Has tio fies the American ee 


It has never 


without this Liniment. The money re 
funded unless the Liniment is as repre= 


THE 


" AGHENOR® 
~~ FURNAGE 


THE MOST 
Healthfal and Powerful 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Ever Constructed. 
&@” Send for circular and prices to 


EDDY, CORSE & C0., 
536 River St., Troy, N. Y¥. 




















FURNACE, 


for Warming Houses and 
Churches. 
= BHST IN THE WORLD. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. F 


Sena for Book. 





ALEX. M, LESLEY, 224 West 23d st., N. VW. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 











STEPHEN P. M. 1. ASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


PASCAL LRON WORKS, Pailade)phia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castile, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 


Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street. New York. 
Oilice, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBBS, piain ana 
galvanized, for eae. Steam, and Water. 
LAP-WELDED 'CHARCOAL [RON BOILER 


ES. 
OIL-WELL TUBING AND CASING. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS. 


RP 
LAMP-POSTS AND LANTERNS, 
COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc, 


We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Exc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


~ SUPERIVUK. Steam Engines and Boilers. N. Y. 
SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., 80 Cortlandt st..N Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 











indicate the changes in the weather 

and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 

little lady appears in fair and the man 

in stormy weather, and they never 

make mistakes, Sent, prepaid, to any 

edarees. safely packed, upon receipt of 
Two), by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
: Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWEROO., 
30 Cortiandt Street, 


New York. 
om perior STEAM ENGINES AND 
ERS, by § 


po ttiention ° They are ye 
Economical, Beale’ — 








peculiarly ada ted to. all ses 
requiring sm ower. ae than 
400 engines, from 2to > We 





er, in use. Send for il 
cular. 





3 
fe 





RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 


PAINTS. 
ALL SHADES GROUND IN 
J  -! = aye ready rele 


E. G. KELLEY’S) parce! 

Patent Chemical St Sh per eal Sept 
Metallic Paint, Sicsis,ScsS% 4m 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, 50s. per gal» 


Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 9° Fo nag 0 oa 























years old, afoot and a half in diameter, and 
fifty feet high. What is the experience of our 
readers with the timber ? 


see The farmers in the vicinity of Colebrook, 


et failed to give perfect satisfaction, and|sented, Be sure and get the genuino 
Las just Wounds Guts B peey ey tae eld ball, pacer nee rare cea 
iy am urns, ellings, Druggists and Country Stores, 
On. has tx Mae a Eh Doin” Sots 
Free scaly sbaald bea slagle. day eile sa oan de 


English Roof Paint, Piaizesi in ol oil ready f ti 


Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil, yor*s, led 
| Linseed Oil. Price only 50 ote, a; allon, on Lane, 











cet ad 
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Boo: ee 


ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 
CURED. AND PREVENTED BY .- 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


LOOSENESS, DIARRHEA, CHOLERA MORBUS, or 
painful trent from the owe Se sto oa D fif- 


teen or twenty minutes ng 

READY RELIBF. No co: ngestion or inflammation, 

yeaace, 4 lassitude will follow the use of the 
ef. 


ES AND PAINS. 

For Headache, whether sick or nervous, Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Pains and Weakness in the Back, 
Spine, or Kidneys, Pains around the Liver,  Pigurisy, 
Bwellings of the Joints, Pains in the mre 8. 

and pains of inds RADWAY’S READY 

-ELIEF will afford immediate ease and its continued 
use for a few days effects a nmenent cure. 

Sold by D: Drugaiots. scien 50 cents. 


THE WONDERS OF be 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


Sarsaparillian and its Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 


after using a few doses of 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


1. Good -epirits, disappearance of weakness. _ 
guor, melancholy ; increase and hardness of fi esh an 
muscles, ete. 
2. Strength increases, a a, appetite improves. aa for 
ood, no more sour eructations of wa’ brash, @ 
gestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, pom hy "ee: 
go f ts, blotch imp! th 
sappearance of § , blotches, les; 
skin looks clear and healthy, the urine changed fro: 
its turbid and Leoeey appearance to a clear sher 
amber color; r passes freely from the bla aor 
through the s rothee without pain or scalding ; little or 
no sediment ; no pain or weakness. 
4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of 
wag ad weaken: Gitkerges (if afflicted that 
with c certainty ¢ permanent cure. Increased 
eet exhibited in the secreting = wg func- 
iona 


nr ave se from weak or ulcerated lungs or 
sabepelen will re 

freely the tough p! phlegm or mucous from the! 
air-cells, bronchi-or dp 

ishing of tne frequency o system general increase of 
sirength throughout 
ness around the 


surely disappear. 

z as day ped day the SARSAPARILLIAN is taken 
new .— returping health will appear; as the 
blood improves in strength and purity disease will 
diminish, and all porate and impure daposite, nodes, 
tumors, cancers, hi umps, etc., be resolved away 
and the unsound made sound and healthy; ulcers, 
fever sores, syphilitic sores, chronic skin diseases 
cxeely disa 

In cases w ere the s ystem has been salivated, and 
Morsay. < cksilv: er, Corrosive Sublimate (the prin- 
cipal constituent in tl the ad \) ASSO- 

) have accu- 

in_the bones, joints, 

ev., causing caries of the boned Tickets, spin: ‘a- 

tures, contortions, white sw: wellings cose veins, 

"i ARILLIAN il se resolve away these 

deposits and exterminate the virus of the disease 
from the system 

9. If those who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Serofulous ~~" or hilitic diseases. 
however slow may be “feel better,” and fin 
their general health improving, their fiesh and weight 
increasing or even keeping its own, it is asures 
that the cure is progreesine. In these diseases the 
patient either gets better or worse—the virus of the 
disease is not inactive; if not arrested and driven 
from the blood, it will spread and continue to under- 
mine the constitution. As soonas the SARSAPARIL- 

N makes the patient “feel better”’ avez hour 
yos =elgrow better and increase in health, strength, 
and fies 

The great po of this remedy is in diseases that 
threaten death—as in Consum emntiog of the Lungs and 
Tuberculous Phthisis, Scrofula, Syphiloid Diseases, 
Wasting, Degeneration, and_ Ulceration of the Kid- 
neys, Diabetes, Stoppage of Water (instantaneous re- 
lief afforded where catheters have to be used, thus 
doing away with vo cgi yy of using these 
instruments), dissol stone the piaseer.s and in 
all cases of Inflammation of A Bladder and Kid- 
meres in Chronic cases of Leucorrhea and t Uterine 

seaser. 
In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid ulcers; in 
dro in venereal sore throat, ulcers, and in tubercles 
of thei lungs; ko gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, rickets ; 
in mercurial deposits—it is in these terrible f t 
disease, where. The human body has becom 

lete wreck, and where every 


e & com- 
hour of existence is 

orture, wherein this great remedy challenges the 
astonishment and admiration of the sick. 
such cases, where all the pleasures of existence ap- 

var cut off from the unfortunate, and by its wonder- 
Fal, almost supernatural agency it restores the hope- 

ess to a new life and new existence where this great 
remedy stands alone in its might and power. 

In the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
or less troubled with a few doses willin most cases, 
and a few a een in the more aggravated forms, work 
@ permane 

hose aiicved. ‘with chronic ioeeee should F oa 
shase a package containing one dozen bottles. 
| per dozen, or 35 per half dozen bottles, or $1 per 
ttle. Sold by druggists 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated zee eres gm 

purge, porulste, purify, cleanse, and s' 

way’'s Pills, for the cure of sildiccndens of” ths | ag 

ae Bowes, idneys, Bladder, Nervous 

Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion % 3 

poe icone Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
owels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 

Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Pure 

Yous covtaining no mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 
us 

5: gar” Observe the following symptoms resulting from 

Disorders of the Digestive Organ: 

Constipation, Inward Piles. orullness of the Blood in 
the Head, Aa ~« d of the Stomach, pomeee, Heartburn, 
Disgust of d, Fullness or Weight in the Sto 
Sour I ny 8 nking or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the He Choking or Suffo- 
cating Sensatione when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellow. 
ness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, pe est, Limbs, 
and sudden Flushes of Heat. Burning in the Fi 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PI will free “the system 
from all the abovenamed disorders. Price, 23 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Read “FALSE AND TRUE.”’ 

Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 82 
Warren St., New York. Information worth thousands 
wilt be sent you. 





USEaw 





Hi WARD 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 








cia: Hae 
Corham Mfg Co., 


SILV ERSMITHS. 
SALESROOM, 
NO. | BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. 





Exposition of 


FALL WINTER FABRICS, 


Etc., Ete., Etc. 





rat arte MATERIALS, 


INULUDING THE 


Latest “Parisian Novelties” 
introduceé this SEASON in 

PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, all the fash- 
ionable tints. 

BLACK, FANCY, and PLAIN SILKS, in all the Color- 
ings suitable for STREET and EVENING COS- 
TUMES. 

RICH LACES and PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 

MOURNING DEPARTMENT REPLETE WITH 
EVERY NOVELTY. 

BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, “Lyons” Manu- 
facture. 

COLORED and BLACK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
suitable for all descriptions of manufacture. 

MISSES’, LADIES’, and GENTLEMEN’S HOSI- 
ERY and UNDERWEAR. 

GENTLEMEN’S and LADIES’ FURNISHING DE- 
PARTMENTS. (Complete in every detail.) 

BLANKETS, FLANNELS, and QUILTS, etc. 

FALL WRAPS, HOUSE JACKETS, SHAWLS, 
RUGS, etce., etc. 


Corner Broadway a and 19th Street. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &60. 


earth NOW OPEN THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION 


OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


CARPETINGS, 


COMPRISING MANY VERY ELEGANT 
PRIVATE DESIGNS, 


Fesvered: and Colored yesce their caverriston and 
adapted ten oaate of the AMERIU MARKET. 

isiting the city are invited to give the 
assortment an ee. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th St. 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 


THE HOWE 


SEWING MACHINE 


RECEIVED 


FIVE MEDALS 


AT THE 
Vienna Exposition---viz.: 


GRAND MEDAL OF PROGRESS, 
MEDAL OF MERIT 


FOR 
Superior Workmanship, 
AND THREE 


MEDALS * CO-OPERATION 


FOR 


Superior Excellence of Productions. 
SEE EXTRACT OF LETTER BELOW, 


se ares OT.” 
TENNA, August 22d. 
The Howe Machine Oo., Neo York: 

GENTLEMEN :—We have been successful in 
obtaining five medals oms com 3 ib 
Grand Progress, Q or BU) 
rior work, aes 5 three Medals of co-operation for 
superior excellence of aiersaat 

Yours truly, W. HOWE. 

The above speaks So ‘Itself, and, 
notwithstanding the false claims of 
some firms in the Sewing Machine 
business, the HOWE still keeps the 
lead. 


580,000 IN CONSTANT USE!!! 


True Merit . A preciated.—"Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL TROCH e S foe | Swe any gd the — many 
ears. ch year e 
tant Bach 76 in various parts of the w world. fet 
arti of true m 














NO re Rerasene am NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
lem. Saves itn cont 


teady light, equal toes. EATEN 
Instead = Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 


Safe 
Givess ae 
MEC 











[October 2, 1878, 


A Big Battle has been going on for years between the of 
the Sick, on one side, and all the Active Poisons, falsely called rem, on 
the other. The Poisons have had the best of the fight, and a long list of the 
killed may be found in every cemetery; but at last common sense is putting g 


B.._ stop to this pernicious conflict. At last 





THE PRISONERS 


7 of the sick-room have discovered that in TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTzER 
APERIENT they have a tonic, a febrifuge, a laxative, a diuretic, a corrective, a 

regulating and antibilious medicine, equal to all ordinary exigencies and 
good for every ailment of the 
and the secretive organs. 






ach, the bowels, the nerves, the muscleg 
y all druggists. , 





DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 reac: 65 Chrystie; 













TAYLOR, 


180 and 182 Hester street, ete York, 


Si Fourth Avenue),: 
EP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOK 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
' Spring-Beds, Etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesail Prices. 








Highest_Premiu 
AMERICAN I 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1858. 


The “ASBESTOS ROOFING” is a subs 
of as a —s on pear — fiat roofs, inal a 
chea 
ENT, ee Rees 
gxD PAPE SBESTOS, A 


sppiied & bya one and are put up for on Sema to all hee oO 


inducements 
EIRKWOOD & DU: Chicago. 
MM. BUOK & CO., St, Louis, Mo.” 
RESOR ELBOW M’E’F CO., Cincinnatt. 
2 Ss. B ONS. Galvenon. Texas. 
EDWARDS & ., Ban Franci 


SBE: 
SHEATAING yes" 


Medal Awarded and Indorsed by Certificat 
; Tite y. es from the 


as ‘*The Article in me Market, 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


ftantial and reliable material, which can be safely u 
climates. It is manufacture ae 


eee FELTING. Si 


in rolls ready for u: d 
STOS ROOF e COATING ‘A “AND 
ASBESTOS eat 


“p= 


Merchants and Dealers. 


H. Ww. JOHNS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Patentee and sole ree a of ASBESTOS Roor. 








ASK YOUR SEWING “MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 











THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
tAmerican Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole A gents 


Box 2618. 


330° eaceehar ih W YORK. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpe 


Lining, and as a substitute 


and Circulars, to B. E. Hare & Co., eek ot Pon ent a ce tava Marta einen One 





MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 


Part Ist. Methemastion Instruments..........153 acs Dapee. 
pe . Optical Instruments........ Cowreccces 
“ 8d. Stereopticons..........++ pbdedenent wend ie) e 
* 4th. Physical Apparatus.......ccsccsceees dang 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
F. BROWN’S 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE. 
During the heated term this article is an absolute 
necessity for families, as well as travelers, especially 
during the cholera epidemic. 


FRED. BROWN, 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILA. 


Church and Tower Clocks!" 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on Churches or Public Buildings, with or without 
vente from one to or dials, war. 

performance. We refer to all 
of the ¢ country for the ¢ reputation DoF our Tower 
ocks, and intend to have them second to none in all 
the essentials of a durable and correct time-kee ing 
. Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 
OWARD & CU., No. 15 Maiden , New 
York; No. 114 Tremont 8t., nm, Mass. 
PeTOILET SETS, $5-20 SDINNe 8 oR SETS 
WARE LO LOWER EVER 


GLA! 
HADLEY’S, Sixth Avenue and Tee Twelfth Street, 
opposite Macy’s. 














|} HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro- Silicon 










eyes 
PLATED WARE, Etc. 
Try it. g Bold by dragetsis, 
Ouse - stores, 





comme, BRING. 
No. 79 Gold LS 


The names of victories may 
be erased from our battle 
em eie°s 200% flags; but Silver-Tipped 
— will never become ob- 
solete. 





makes the best w 
shoe, also the most perfect 
SGREW ae pliable; atthe a 

me they wear per cen 
WKXRE longer. 





The Beach Carrlegt: 











a ; 
ce isc 


For a one or two-seated ca 6 combined, acknowl- 
edged the best in use. Easily changed and very com- 
plete. Ask your carriage-maker, or address 

BEACH CARRIACE M’F'c CoO., 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 









'WNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 

exclude, COLD Drafts an 
around Windows’ and beara: 
G SASHES. Stood 


p RATTLIN 
the test 10 WEARS. 
812 raberecsab y Beware” 


Copyrighted 








F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
A pre eten of immense value—above all others of 
ak use is saving the lives and improving the 
health of od of Ch hoot For General Family use 
and those suffering with ‘a, Indigestion, Costive- 
ness, etc. it. is lecaianble. Ser "in by all Grocers, Pam- 
phletesent free. 


20,000 LADIES’ 


and pet ona s Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
outon Consignment at about one-half the usual Retail 


ill be sent by express, C. 0. D. Send a 8 
sayy iptive lst, with prices. GEO. E. 8 : 
335 cise 3696. 








BEST WE 70% 





Printed at THE INDEPENDENT Press Rooms, 19 91 and 98 Rose Street, N, Y., with 20 Cent Out Ink from GEORGE H, MORRILL’S, 146 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 
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